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SOME CASES OF -K-/-W- ALTERNATION 
IN INDO-EUROPEAN 


ANDRE MARTINET 


. 

Comparativists have long been toying with the assumption that 
some of the so-called laryngeals of Proto-Indo-European have, 
in certain contexts or in combination with neighboring phonemes, 
been preserved under the form of dorsal stops. Sapir’s suggestion 
that certain clusters of two laryngeals were hardened to -k- was 
adopted by Sturtevant and developed by him into a set of tricks 
for disposing of a host of uncomfortable suffixal k’s.1 Many 
laryngealists have further been tempted to assume a hardening 
of some laryngeals into k in order to account for the so-called 
Verschdrfung of Germanic.? Most of these scholars have, unfor- 
tunately, been misled into positing a specific Germanic treatment 
of at least some laryngeals instead of assuming—what would be 
far more likely-—a particularly frequent preservation, in that 
dialect, of a Common Indo-European feature. 

In a recent article,* I have tried to show that many stem- 
final k’s and suffixal k’s followed by -o- or -d owe their origin to 
the hardening of a former laryngeal when immediately followed 
by the ending -s of the nominative singular. As a support for the 
assumption of the differential treatment of a “‘deep’’ fricative, 
was adduced the fate of Gme. {y] as hardened to k in English 
siz, German sechs, and weakened to zero with compensatory 
lengthening in English night, right. In that paper, the stress 
was laid, less on isolated cases where the stem-final laryngeal 
might seem to be the last consonant of an unanalyzable base, 


1 The Indo-Hiilite Laryngeals, Baltimore 1942, pp. 87-89. 

2 Among others, W. P. Lehmann in Proto-Indo-European Phonology, Austin 1952, 
pp. 36-52. 

* BSL 51 (1955). 
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than on derivational classes characterized by some -k-, -ko-, or 
-kd- suffixes. It is clear that these forms in k are closely related 
to various types of d-stems or i-stems whose predesinential ele- 
ments are, of course, the full grade and the zero grade of the well- 
known -eH», -yeH, nominal suffixes. Contrary to what can be 
observed in the case of a /-suffix like -to-, the so-called k-suffixes 
are not normally found after consonants, and, among vowels, 
they appear only after @, f, and, more exceptionally, a. In 
Sanskrit, -akd- and -ikd (from -eH .{s] +-6- and -iH,|s|+-d respec- 
tively) are still used as wholes for opposing masculine and femi- 
nine substantives such as kumdrakd- “‘little boy”, kumdrikd 
“little girl’’.4 

Among the various features which can be accounted for in the 
frame of that theory, may- be mentioned the -k- of the Latin 
auddz-class, that of the corresponding -aki type of Slavic, the 
dorsal of the Latin -triz derivatives, the -c- of the Slavic -ica type, 
not to speak of the dorsal of the, in historical times, isolated senec 
alternating with the zero treatment of the laryngeal plus compen- 
satory lengthening evinced by sendlus. 

The hardening into k was thus mainly illustrated in the case 
of Kurytowicz’s second (or fourth?) laryngeal, the one which has 
been variously symbolized as a,, H., or A, this last symbol stressing 
the a-coloring action of the phoneme. This coloring action could 
be best explained if we assumed for H, a ‘“‘medium deep” dorso- 
velar or, at most, pharyngal articulation. A truly laryngal 
articulation would probably leave neighboring vowels unaffected, 
since no tongue retraction would be entailed. If now the assump- 
tion is correct that Kurytowicz’s third laryngeal, or Hs, is the 
labiovelarized partner of H,—so that if H, is symbolized as A, 
H, should be rendered as A “—it is likely that any hardening 
affecting the laryngeal of the cluster -H,s would also affect that 
of -H,s. As an example of the hardening of stem-final H,, the 
pair Lat. uiuos—English quick was presented, the {k]| of the 
latter being explained as the reflex of stem-final A” before nomi- 
native -s in some athematic form of the adjective, the short vowel 
being the expected reflex in a case where no compensatory lengthe- 
ning could take place.® 


‘Cf. T. Burrow, The Sanskrit Language, London, p. 196. 

5 Cf. Non-apophonic O-Vocalism in Indo-European, Word 9 (1953). 253-267, and 
Economie des changements phonétiques, Berne 1955, pp. 212-234. 

* In -k- forms where that consonant is preceded by a long vowel, one should reckon 
with analogicel extension of the long quantity from oblique cases. 
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If found to be generally acceptable, that theory would affect 
an important chapter of IE derivation. But this, important as 
it is, should not make us forget the theory’s implications for the 
lexicon as a whole. In the afore-mentioned article, the k of 
Slavic jezykti ‘tongue’ and that of Old Prussian suckans ‘fish”’ 
(ace. pl.) were explained as the reflexes of the stem-final laryngeals 
one could posit for the prototypes of Lat. lingua and Greek 
ikhthis. But the productivity of the theory in the Jexicon could 
easily be further illustrated. 

The three words to be dealt with in what follows are meant to 
show that what could be dubbed, in Germanic, products of the 
Verschérfung may be found outside of that dialect. In all three 
of them, k is found to be alternating or to have alternated with w, 
a type of alternation which plays a central role in that section oi 
the vocabulary of Germanic for which Verschdrfung had to be 
assumed. Now, if -eA”s, -iA”s should yield -aks, -iks, and 
-eA”o-, -iA”o- should yield -dwo-, -iwo- as evidenced by quick— 
uiuos, a -k-/-w- alternation would point to an original -A”-, provi- 
ded of course the quality and quantity of the preceding vowel 
could be accounted for. 

Both Lat. riuos and its OCS equivalent réka are customarily 
derived from a base rei-, sometimes interpreted as the enlargement 
of a root er- (cf. Lat. orior); riuos would accordingly be from 
rei-w-o-, with the w-enlargement found in Skt. rinvali ‘causes to 
flow’; réka would point to roi-k-d, with a k-enlargement. In 
order to account for Skt. rindli, a synonym of rinvati, and OE 
rib ‘stream’ one would have to posit an enlargement in some 
laryngeal, whence ri-ne-H-ti, ri-H-io-. In the frame of our hypo- 
theses, we can, instead of reconstructing three different enlarge- 
ments, operate with one and the same basis reiA‘-: Lat. riuos, 
for which we have no reason to assume an original full grade ei, 
is then to be traced back to a thematization of riA”-; OCS réka is 
the d-feminine corresponding to a thematization of a former roik-, 
from roiA”-, with hardening of A” to k before the s of the nomi- 
native singular. OE rip, m. and f., is formed from riA*- by 
addition of the well-known -lo-, -id- suffix; Skt. rindli is from ri- 
ne-A”- and rinvati from ri-n-A”-e-; the latter verb is thus a 
regular thematization of the former, and rinvati is to rindli exactly 
what bhunjati is to bhundkti. The relation of rinvatt to the base 
reiA”- is precisely that of jinvali ‘enlivens’ to the base g”eiA”- 
(cf. Lat. uiuos and cognates). The athematic form corresponding 
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to thematic jinvali is jinéli instead of the expected ‘*jindli 
(<g”i-ne-A”-li) ; but the third person plural of the same verb, 
jinvanti, is the regular reflex of g”i-n-A”-énli, and jindli must 
be analogical on the pattern of sunvdnti—sundli. In order to 
account for this unusual analogical spread from plural to singular 
(cf. sg. rindli—pl. *rinvanli >rindli—rindnli), one should take 
into consideration the numerous and frequent -w- forms from 
g’eiA”- and, above all, the need to avoid a homonymic conflict 
with jindli ‘overpowers’. We have thus to reckon with nasal 
infix verbs from bases in -A”- with an athematic 3 sg. and 3 pl. 
inflection in -ne-A “-li and -n-A “-6nli, and a thematic 3 sg. in 
-n-A”-e-li, all of which should regularly yield in Sanskrit -nd-li, 
-n-v-dnli, and -n-v-a-li. Such an original pattern is probably 
responsible for the frequent interchange between the -nd- and 
-né- classes of Sanskrit as illustrated by, e. g. sirndli/sirndti. 

Quite parallel to the alternation of Lat. riuos and OCS réka 
is that of OCS sliva ‘plum’ and OHG sléha ‘sloe’ with the difference, 
however, that Slavic has the -k-form in the former case, and the 
-w- form in the latter. Besides, both the -k- form and the -w- 
form are attested in the same language, namely OHG where 
sléwa is found alongside sléha. Whether Lat. liueo, liuor, liuidus 
should be listed here depends on whether one prefers connecting 
them with the Celtic forms, which point to liw- (cf. Olr. li ‘color’), 
or with the Slavic and Germanic forms with initial sl-. Semanti- 
cally, liuidus, which designates some bluish or purplish color 
would rather point to a connection with the words for ‘sloe’ and 
‘plum’.? Starting from a base sleiA“- enables one to account 
for the various forms : through thematization of the zero grade, 
an adjective sliA”-o->sliwo- is obtained whose feminine *sliwd 
must have been used, first in combination or connection with 
some word meaning ‘fruit’ or ‘berry’ (‘the bluish, purplish [fruit|’), 
then, by itself, as the designation of the sloe, and, ultimately, in 
Slavic, transferred to the grafted variety. Starting from sloiA”-, 
an o-grade of the root functioning as an athematic noun, we get, 
in the nominative singular, sloiA”-s >sloik-s, and, in the accusa- 
tive singular, sloiA”-m>sloiw-m; from the two variants of the 
stem, sloik- and sloiw-, we obtain, through ‘‘feminine themati- 
zation’’, sloik-d, sloiw-d>Gme. “slaiyd, *slaiwa>OHG  sléha, 


7 One could, of course, reckon with the possibility of an s mobile absent in the 
Celtic forms; Lith. b/yvas « purple » and cognates should also somehow be brought 
into the picture. 
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sléwa. ‘The Latin forms, if they really belong here, go back to 
the zero grade sliA”-. 

Another case of -w-/-k- alternation is that of the Latin and 
Greek words for ‘raven’: coruos and kérax, gen. kérakos.* As 
a starting point for both words we may posit kur(®)A”- preserved 
as an athematic noun in Greek, and thematized in Latin: kor®A”-s 
passes to Gk. kéraxr with analogical extension of -k- to the oblique 
cases; kor(®°)A”-o-s regularly gives coruos just as ar(°)A”-o-s 
gives aruos.® It could well be argued that words of this type are 
of half-onomatopoeic nature and cannot be trusted to have under- 
gone a regular phonetic development. Yet, the various IE forms 
that obviously belong here present such frequent evidence of 6 
after -r- as to give powerful support to our assumption of an o- 
coloring laryngeal A” as the third consonant of the base. Beside 
Gk. koréné ‘crow’, we can list as relevant: Gk. kréz6 ‘croak’ and, 
with zero grade of the base, krdzé id., OE hréc, whence rook, OHG 
hruoh ‘crow’, Lat. crécid ‘croak’, OCS krakati id. All of these 
forms end in a dorsal, *g or *k, and one might object that A” 
could not, at the same time, combine with a preceding vowel 
into 6 and be hardened into k by some following -s ending. But, 
in this semantic domain more than in any other, we must reckon 
with analogical extensions: the k, phonetically regular in the 
nominative singular, would expand, not only to the oblique cases 
of the same paradigm, but to related verbal forms as well; from 
such phonetically regular forms as kré (<kreA“-+ consonant) 
and krak- (<kr°A“-+s) all the preceding forms can be explained 
through various processes of contamination. Gk. kraugé ‘cry’, 
Olcel. hraukr ‘cormorant’, OCS krukii ‘raven’, which show, or 
point to, an au diphthong, remind one of Gk. fratima alternating 
with iréma, both explained as from treA“-.1° As regards the 
alternation of -g- and -k-, one should keep in mind that IE -k- 
before -s of the nominative is the reflex of any dorsal, k, g, gh, 
and we must reckon with the possibility that such a k was inter- 
preted and analogically extended as -g- when alternating with 
an o-coloring laryngeal with phonemically relevant voicing.?! 


® From the -k- form attested in Greek, a Proto-Slavic *sorkd could easily be derived 
through «feminine thematization ». The Slavic word designates the magpie. 

® Cf. Economie des changements phonétigues, p. 224. 

1° Thid., p. 225. 

11 Ibid., pp. 232-233. 
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Whether the two hypotheses regarding the existence and dia- 
chronic comportment of an o-coloring laryngeal be retained or not, 
it should be clear that the -w-/-k- alternation is not restricted to 
Germanic, but is to be found in other IE dialects as well. This 
should never be lost sight of when trying to account for the so- 
called Verschdrfung. 
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THE LE. SO-/TO- DEMONSTRATIVE 
SUPPLETION OR PHONETIC DIFFERENTIATION ? 


Louts HELLER 


It is a well-established feature of IE phonology that whenever 
two l’s came into contact, -i+it was not preserved. Some sort of 
dissimilatory process took place out of which a sibilant arose, 
either geminated, or followed by ?. To that process we owe the 
-ss of German gewiss (from *-wid-lo->*-wil-lo-) and the -si- of 
OCS véstti (from *woid-to->*woil-io-). The discrepancy between 
the -ss- and the -si- treatment could be accounted for if we assumed 
that the original, uniform, treatment was *-ss->*-s-, but that 
either the first or the second ? of the cluster was analogically 
restored. This would give either -is-, whence -ss-, or -sl-, a gene- 
rally more stable combination. The assumption that -i+t 
regularly yielded *-ss->*-s- is hardly new: the -s-, characteristic 
of the second person singular of the present-aorist system, was 
explained by André Vaillant! as a reduction of a -i+d- cluster 
resulting from the contact of the final ¢ of an athematic action 
noun and the initial ? of the second person pronoun. If accepted, 
it would afford a way of accounting phonetically for what has gene- 
rally been considered a typical case of suppletion, namely the 
alternation of a stem so- with lo- in the declension of the demons- 
trative in Aryan, Greek, and Germanic. 

For clarity’s sake, let us discount qualitative ablaut and operate 
with a single IE vowel noted e. We start from a demonstrative 
stem “*le- to which the endings of the oblique cases were appended 
either directly (*le-m, Skt. lam, Gk. ton) or indirectly (*le-sme-ei, 
Skt. lasmai, Goth. famma.). In the nominative, the stem was 
reduplicated, a process that was repeated, at a much later period, 
in Slavic, when ?d, from *los, was reduplicated, in the nominative, 
to tili, whence the Russian nominative fof?. This gave ‘lele 


1 In L’ergatif indo-européen, BSL 37 (1936). 93-108; cf. p. 106. 
? Cf. Entwistle and Morrison, Russian and the Slavonic Languages, 150. 
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for the masculine and neuter, *lele-H, for the feminine. Now, 
it is a well known fact that the Indo-European accent was normally 
progressive in masculines and feminines, but regressive in neuters, 
and the new nominatives must have been accented as follows: 
masc. *lefé, fem. *leléH,, neuter “*léle. With the progress of 
ablaut, the masculine would tend toward *ilé, whence “sé, the 
feminine would pass to *iléH,, whence “sd, but the neuter form 
would emerge as “/él. These forms differ from the ones that are 
usually reconstructed, namely *so, *sd, *tod, only in so far as our 
masculine and neuter are written with the undifferentiated vowel 
instead of o and our neuter form ends in ? instead of d. But it 
is a fact that word final / and d constantly alternate in Indo-Euro- 
pean. Whether 7 or d, this final apical, originally the core of the 
basic demonstrative, was extended as the mark of the nominative- 
accusative neuter of pronominals as in Latin illud, quid, or quod. 


Columbia University 
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MORPH, MORPHEME, ARCHIMORPHEME* 


SoL SAPORTA 


The term archiphoneme is used by some linguists in discussing 
the relationship between two phonemes whose contrast is limited 
to certain positions. Thus, for example, it is stated that in 
German the phonemes /t/ and /d/ are members of the same archi- 
phoneme, since, in the terminology of the linguists that use this 
concept, the opposition between /t/ and /d/ is neutralized in final 
position. The present paper suggests that a somewhat similar 
concept may prove useful in morphemic analysis.2, Examination 
of the alternate analyses of a set of Spanish forms, poema poeta 
poesia may serve as an initial illustration. In the discussion that 
follows, the English equivalents of these forms, poem poet poesy, 
will be used, although the English situation is further complicated 
by the existence of the more common form poetry. 

Let us consider, first, the possible analyses of poem and _ poet. 
It is clear that they cannot be analyzed as members of the same 
morpheme since they contrast in any number of frames, such as 
I liked that poem. vs. I liked that poet. There are then two possibi- 
lities: first, poem and poel may be considered as consisting of one 
morpheme each; or, second, poem and poel may be considered 
as consisting of two morphemes each, in which case the two forms 


* An earlier draft of this paper was read at the meeting of the Linguistic Society 
of America in Chicago, 30 December 1955. This final version has profited from 
comments made during the discussion by Bernard Bloch, Yakov Malkiel, Paul Garvin 
and Eugene Dorfman; I am indebted, toc, to Mary Sleator for valuable suggestions. 

1 André Martinet, Neutralisation et archiphonéme, TCLP 6.46-57, Prague 1936. 
For a concise account of the difference between the Praguian and Bloomfieldian 
traditions, see C. F. Hockett, Manual of Phonology (International Journal of American 
Linguistics 21, N°. 4, Part I), p. 164. 

2 The system of morphemic analysis used here is that of the Bloomfieldian school; 
for a lucid discussion of its criteria and a recent definition of such terms as « morph », 
«morpheme » and «morpheme alternant» in the spirit of this school, see Floyd 
G. Lounsbury, Oneida Verb Morphology, Yale University Publications in Anthropo- 
logy, No. 48, pp. 11-13 (1953). 
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would share the first morpheme, and contrast as to the second 
morpheme. The form poem would then be analyzed as the 
sequence poe- plus -m, and poel would be analyzed as the sequence 
poe- plus -i. They would have in common the morpheme poe-, 
and contrast in the second members, -m and -? respectively. 
There is good reason to prefer the first solution: dividing the forms 
into two morphemes each, yields two morphemes of a very limited, 
if not unique distribution: -m and -? would occur only after the 
morpheme poe-.2 Let us assume, then, that the first solution 
is accepted, i. e., that there are two forms, poem and poel each 
a minimal form, not divisible further. There remains, then, the 
analysis of the form pvesy. It seems clear that poesy is to be 
analysed as consisting of two morphs; let us assume that the 
division is poes- plus -y. The morph poes- thus isolated is in 
complementary distribution with (and semantically similar to) 
both poem and poel. However, in accordance with our criteria 
for morphemic analysis, it may be considered an alternant of 
(i. e., a member of the same morpheme as) either poem or poet, 
but not of both. A choice between the two at this point is arbi- 
trary. 

Another Spanish example may illustrate the same problem. 
There are in Spanish two forms, abertura and apertura, which are 
both translatable by English ‘opening’. The form apertura is 
usually restricted in meaning to the ‘opening of a meeting’ or 
an ‘opening in chess’, whereas the other form refers to a more 
general meaning of ‘opening’. Each form is divisible into two 
morphs, so that abertura is analyzed as aber- plus -iura, and aper- 
fura is analyzed as aper- plus -tura.4 The two morphs aber- 
and aper- obviously may appear in the identical frame, and conse- 
quently must be assigned to different morphemes. There is, 
furthermore, a-verb abrir with the meaning ‘to open’, divisible 
into the morphs abr- and -ir. The verbal form abr- is semantically 
similar to and in complementary distribution with both of the 
nominal forms aber- and aper-, but may be considered an alternant 
of either one or the other, but not both. 

The difficulty in the analysis of the problems presented above 


> Conceivably one could maintain that these morphemes occurred elsewhere e. g., 
in the forms (fascjis-m and (fascjis-i. Investigation of further data would reveal 
that a more adequate division is fasc-ism and fasc-ist. 

‘ Irrelevant for the present discussion are such problems as whether the division 
into merphs should be abert-ura or aber-tura, or even aber-tur-a. 
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results from the attempt to reach a solution using two criteria, 
non-contrastive distribution and semantic similarity. Until the 
criterion of semantic similarity can be unambiguously defined, 
the solution to this type of problem remains arbitrary. There 
is no reason for assuming that the first morph of poesy is semanti- 
cally closer to poem than it is to poel, or vice versa. 

Additional criteria might be introduced in order to render one 
of the alternatives preferable. Two such criteria are pattern 
congruity and phonemic similarity. Applied to the above exam- 
ples, pattern congruity would dictate that poesy be analyzed as 
containing an alternant of poet (and not poem), so that the analysis 
of poel-poesy would parallel the analysis of a pair like prophet- 
prophecy. This would eliminate the need for the unique alter- 
nation between morph final /-m/ and /-s/, in favor of a common 
alternation between morph final /-t/ and /-s/. The criterion of 
phonemic similarity would require that abertura (and not apertura) 
be related to abrir, because they share the /b/ phoneme. 

However, there might exist cases where the two criteria would 
yield contradictory analyses, which suggests that at least one of 
them is perhaps not a valid criterion at all. An example of such 
a case seems to be indicated in the following set of English forms: 
the two verbal forms flee and fly, and the nominal form flight.® 
The latter form is clearly divisible into two morphs fligh- and -, 
parallel to pairs such as weitgh-weight, etc. Phonemic similarity 
(in this case, identity) requires that the noun flight be analyzed 
as the verb fly plus -t; pattern congruity might suggest that 
flight ke analyzed as an alternant of the verb flee plus -t, whereby 
the analysis of flee-flight would correspond to the analysis of a pair 
such as see-sight. Assigning preference to one criterion over the 
other is just as arbitrary as preferring one solution to the other 
in the first place. 

One alternative is that, in such cases, two homonymous forms 
be established so that there would be two nouns flight, one related 
to flee, and one related to fly. The reasoning which forms the 
basis for this solution is presumably the following: since flee is 
clearly different from fly, then the flight which is related to fleeing 
must be different from the flight related to flying. In the Spanish 
example, this would imply two verbs abrir, one related to abertura 
and one related to apertura. There would have to be, for example, 


5 This example is cited, in another connection, by D. L. Bolinger, “‘Rime, Asso- 
nance, and Morpheme Analysis’, Word 6.121 (1950). 
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two English verbs eat because of the contrasting forms ealable 
and edible. This solution is rejected, because it seems to impose 
on the data some preconceived notion of patterning or symmetry 
whereby, for example, for every verb there must be one and only 
one noun.® One way of phrasing the thesis of this paper is precise- 
ly that linguistic phenomena do not always arrange themselves 
in such neat patterns, and that consequently, to require the 
analysis to reveal a symmetry which does not exist in the data 
is not in keeping with a scientific study of language. It is clear 
that linguistic phenomena are highly patterned; what is not clear 
is whether this fact is best considered the result of a linguistic 
analysis or the basis for the analysis, particularly on the morphemic 
level. To consider patterning both a result and a basis seems 
to involve a needless circularity. 

One possible solution, then, is provided by the use of a concept 
which may be termed an archimorpheme.*? Whenever, as in the 
case of poem, poel and poesy, two contrasting morphs (shown 
by their contrast within the same environment to be members 
of two different morphemes) are equally potential alternants of 
a third morph, the three morphs, and consequently, the two 
morphemes of which they are representations, are considered 
members of one archimorpheme. The two morphemes contrast 
in some environments, but the contrast is neutralized in other 
environments. In the above example, then, one could establish 
a relation so that one archimorpheme /poeC{ is equivalent to 
the two morphemes }poem; and }poet{, which in turn are equi- 


* The fact that a form contrast parallels a meaning contrast somewhere in the 
system does not imply that the contrast need be posited throughout the system. 
The most obvious example is perhaps the contrast between first and second person 
in the English verb system, which exists only in the verb be: IJ am, you are. On this 
basis, one is not justified in establishing homonymous forms for, e. g., talk in T talk, 
you talk. Similarly, some Spanish adjectives are inflected for gender, e. g., rojo roja 
‘red’. This does not justify establishing two forms because of the two meanings 
(masculine and feminine) of adjectives like azul ‘blue’. 

? The term has been used with a somewhat different meaning by Martin S. Ruipérez, 
“The Neutralization of Morphological Oppositions as Illustrated by the Neutral 
Aspect of the Present Indicative in Classical Greek’’, Word 9.241-255. Ruipérez 
handles morphology in a more traditional sense, as the study of aflixes, particularly 
inflectional ones. Moreover, since Ruipérez deals with morphemes as units of content 
(which would be represented by ‘‘formants’’ on the plane of expression), his appli- 
cation of the terms ‘‘neutralizaticn’”’ and ‘‘archimorpheme”’ is necessarily different 
from ours. Whether the two approaches to grammatical analysis are reconcilable, 
or at least how they are to be described with precision in each other’s terms, are matters 
for future investigation. 
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valent to the three morphs poem, poel and poes-. Similarly, in 
the example of Spanish abertura, apertura and abrir, one could 
speak of a contrast between two morphemes which exists in nouns, 
but which is neutralized in the verb, so that the two contrasting 
morphemes are members of one archimorpheme. The set flee 
fly flight would be exactly parallel to the phonological example 
mentioned above: in certain positions, i. e., verbal frames, both 
flee and fly occur; in other positions, i. e., the nominal frame, only 
fligh-t occurs; the contrast between the two morphemes is thus 
neutralized. <A similar analysis would apply to the set, eal ealable 
edible. Phrased in a different way, one might say that given a 
morph with a certain distribution A, and another, contrasting 
morph with a distribution B, there may exist a third morph whose 
distribution C is complementary to A plus B. Thus, the distri- 
bution of the verbal morph in abrir is complementary to the sum 
of the distributions of the two nominal morphs in abertura and 
apertura.® 

The archimorpheme seems to offer a solution to the problem 
of the two past tenses of certain English verbs, discussed by 
Bloch® and Nida.'® In the cited article, Bloch suggested that 
one establish two homonymous forms shine, one with the past 
tense shined (He shined his shoes.), and the other with the past 
tense shone (The sun shone). To meet Nida’s criticism regarding 
overt and covert differences, the analysis proposed here would 
consider the stem in each case the ‘same’, and the past tense 
morphemes ‘different’. However, these two different past tense 
morphemes would be members of one archimorpheme: they contrast 
in some environments, e. g., after shine, but not in other environ- 
ments, e. g., after play (and most other verbs). 

The main difficulty with such a suggestion is, in short, that one 
does not know where to stop, or, more precisely, it is not clear 
what the criteria are by which two morphemes may be assigned 


® See the discussion by Zelig S. Harris, “Distributional Structure’, Word 10.146- 
162 (1954) on the relation between distribution and meaning. In the present context 
it would be erroneous to say the MEANING of morph C (abr-) is COMPLEMENTARY 
to the sum of the meanings of morphs A (aber-) and B (faper-) ; rather the meaning 
of Cis EOUAL to the sum of the meanings of A and B. 

* Bernard Bloch, ‘“‘English Verb Inflection’, Language 23.399-418 (1947). It 
was Bloch who pointed out the possible application of the archimorpheme to this 
type of problem. 

'© Eugene A. Nida, “The Identification of Morphemes’’, Language 24.414-441 
(1948). 
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to the same archimorpheme. The pairs poem and poel, flee and 
fly, aber- and aper-, and even eal- and ed- (though they have no 
phoneme in common) seem to have a similarity in shape as well as 
meaning, so that it is tempting to posit phonemic similarity as 
a criterion. However, no matter how liberal a definition of 
phonemic similarity is devised, the past tense morpheme in shined 
(in the phonemic shape /-d/, cannot be considered phonemically 
similar to the past tense morpheme in shone (whatever its shape). 
If, then, phonemic similarity is not a criterion, what is to prevent 
us from combining e. g., readable and legible?!* It is quite possible 
that such a concept would create as many problems as it would 
solve. Whatever the feasibility of the concept of the archimor- 
pheme, however, two difficulties in morphemic analysis seem to 
emerge: (1) The criteria of semantic similarity and non-contras- 
tive distribution are not sufficient for the analysis of many pro- 
blems in morphemics.!? (2) The large number of morphemes in 
any language renders unrealistic the requirement that any morph 
be assignable to one and only one morpheme, and renders unreal- 
istic too, the requirement that morphemes be considered discrete 
units whereby no intersection is possible. 


Indiana University 


11 A similar problem is discussed by Samuel E. Martin, Morphophonemics of standard 
colloquial Japanese, Language Dissertation N°. 47, supplement to Volume 28.3(1952). 
By a device which he terms an INTERNAL ISOGLOSS, he divides the lexicon into two 
classes, S (for Sino-Japanese) and Y (for Yamato, or native Japanese); ‘each morph... 
may be placed clearly in one of the two classes’. (24). Presumably, in English read- 
and leg- (and probably eai- and ed-) belong to different classes. 

12 See Bloch’s suggestion that a morpheme may be defined as a class of semantically 
similar and non-contrastive morphs in ‘“‘Linguistic Structure and Linguistic Analysis”’, 
Report of the fourth annual round table meeting on linguistics and language teaching, 
ed. Archibald A. Hill, Monograph Series on languages and linguistics, No. 4, Institute 
of Languages and Linguistics, School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University 
(1954). 
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DE LA PERCEPTION DES CONSONNES OCCLUSIVES 
QUESTIONS DE SONORITE 


MARGUERITE DURAND 


Il est généeralement admis sans discussion que les consonnes 
sonores s’opposent aux sourdes par la présence ou l’absence de 
vibrations laryngiennes. Cette équivalence sonorilé = vibrations 
laryngiennes est une approximation assez bonne ; c’est un point 
au sujet duquel l’expérimentateur n’a pas de perpétuelles sur- 
prises. Et pourtant, il reste assez de divergences entre la perception 
et les enregistrements pour que le phonéticien puisse ce demander 
si Topposition sourde/sonore ne contiendrait pas des éléments 
étrangers au fonctionnement laryngien, puisque ce dernier peut 
se trouver en défaut sans que la consonne change de sonorité pour 
autant. 

Quels sont les cas ot le phonéticien expérimentateur peut se 
poser cette question ? Ils sont, semble-t-il, du moins en frangais, 
au nombre de trois 


a) a IVinitiale d’un grouper ythmique, ot une sonore peut 
présenter une portion plus ou moins grande de sa tenue, méme sa 
totalité, sans vibrations laryngiennes ; 


b) en position intervocalique inaccentuée, ot une sourde peut 
étre envahie, jusque dans sa totalité, par des vibrations laryngien- 
nes, sans cesser d’étre une sourde ; 

c) et c’est la le cas le plus courant de divergence entre la sonorilé 
et les vibrations laryngiennes, dans les cas d’assimilation de sonorité. 
Certes, les phonéticiens reconnaissent que sonorilé et vibrations 
laryngiennes ne sont pas alors termes synonymes, qu’une sourde 
sonorisée n’est pas une sonore, qu'une sonore assourdie n’est pas 
une sourde, que le b de robe chaude n’est pas un p, que le p de 
cape jaune nest pas un Bb. 


1P, Passy, Les sons du francais, p. 113. M. Grammont, Prononciation frangaise, 


p. 97. 
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Quelle est donc cette différence entre sourde et sonore, différence 
admise implicitement dans toute étude d’assimilation de sonorité ? 

Ce qui est généralement admis, c’est que les séries sourde/ 
sonore sont distinguées essentiellement par les vibrations laryn- 
giennes, subsidiairement par la force, les sourdes étant des fortes, 
les sonores étant des douces, du fait de la répartition de l’effort 
articulatoire entre la bouche et le larynx. 

Or, l’expérimentateur n’est pas toujours trés convaincu de ce 
lien entre l’opposition de sonorité et l’opposition des forces arti- 
culatoires. En effet, si l'on étudie au kymographe (par le soule- 
vement de la ligne d’enregistrement au-dessus de la ligne d’équi- 
libre, par la mesure de l’angle de détente des occlusives) les conson- 
nes subissant |’assimilation de sonorité, on voit qu’elles subissent 
aussi l’assimilation de force; le t de pelile ville par exemple, sera 
chargé de vibrations laryngiennes, et sera aussi, moins long, moins 
fort, que le i de pelile fille. La différence de force survivant tota- 
lement a l’assimilation de sonorité est une hypothése qui ne résiste 


pas a l’expérience ; l'étude montre que nous pouvons avoir des 
dentales douces et pourvues de vibrations laryngiennes qui restent 
des i, des fortes sans vibrations laryngiennes qui restent des d. 

Nous nous sommes donc proposé d’étudier, aux Laboratoires 
Haskins de New York? les différences entre consonnes sourdes 
et consonnes sonores. 

Comme il fallait s’y attendre, une question aussi importante 
n’avait pas été laissée en friche et les chercheurs nous signalérent 
six facteurs de sonorité et de surdité déja trouvés :3 


a) le voice bar; on appelle ainsi, pour les travaux opérés a 
l'appareil synthétiseur de sons (le playback), une bande horizontale, 
placée tout en bas de la figure, pendant la tenue de la consonne ; 


* Nous avons contracté une grande dette de reconnaissance envers les Laboratoires 
Haskins qui nous ont accueillie parn i leurs chercheurs, envers la fondation Rockefeller 
qui nous a si généreusement accordé une bourse de voyage et de séjour pendant l’été 
1954. 

* Rappelons trés bri¢tvement que beaucoup de travaux poursuivis aux Laboratoires 
Haskins sont effectués 4 l'aide d’un appareil générateur et synthétiseur de sons dont 
voici le principe : étant donnée l’analyse (a l'aide d’un spectrographe) d’un son émis 
par lappareil phonateur humain, on se demande quels en sont les traits essentiels. 
On peut alors reproduire, par un trait de peinture, tel point a étudier et l’appareil, 
par Vintermédiaire d’une cellule photo-électrique, synthétise des sons d’aprés ces 
données graphiques. (F. Cooper, A. Liberman, J. Borst. The Interconversion of 
Audible and Visible Patterns as a Basis for Research in the Perception of Speech. Natio- 
nal Academy of Sciences, vol. 37, n° 5, pp. 318-325). 
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b) une. trés faible résonance d’une voyelle neutre (comme e 
muet), ajoutée a la tenue de la consonne ; ce facteur n’entre en 
ligne de compte que pour les consonnes continues ; 


c) la force de l’explosion (épaisseur et grandeur d’un trait peint 
a une hauteur qui dépend de la consonne, 3.600 vibrations pour ft 
par exemple) assourdit la consonne qui pourrait étre percue 
comme sonore si elle était déterminée, sans explosion, par son seul 
locus ;4 


d) la distance entre l’explosion et le début de la voyelle. Ce 
facteur n’est valable que pour les langues ot consonne sourde est 
synonyme de consonne aspirée. Pour de telles langues, lorsque 
explosion est peinte au début de la voyelle, la consonne est 
facilement pergue comme sonore ; 


e) la durée ; ce facteur a été reconnu pour les consonnes conti- 
nues en position intervocalique : si l’on peint une série d’une méme 
séquence phonétique, asa par exemple, placant dans toutes les 
figures des a identiques, des s semblables mais de plus en plus 
courts et en ne changeant que cette durée, vient une figure de 
cette série qui, passée 4 la machine parlante, est percue, non plus 
asa, mais aza; 


f) les rapports des durées entre une consonne continue et la 
voyelle qui la précéde. Dans un groupe tel que asa, plus le rapport 
(durée du premier a) divisé par (durée de s) est grand, plus la 
consonne s a tendance a étre percue z. 


Malgré leur nombre déja important, ces facteurs de sonorité 
et de surdité de consonnes ne nous apprennent rien de trés nou- 
veau ; ils nous montrent les sonores caractérisées par le fonction- 
nement laryngien (facteurs a et b), par la douceur (facteur c), 
par une faible durée en corrélation avec la faiblesse articulatoire 
(facteurs e et f) ; le facteur d est en relation avec une donnée exté- 
rieure a la seule opposition de sonorité. Il y a donc la des résultats 
trés précieux ; ils nous montrent, par des études complétes et 
systématiques, l’importance de données que nous connaissions 


“On appelle Jocus d'une consonne le point d’ou semble provenir la seconde bande 
de résonance, le second formant, de la voyelle qui suit cette consonne. C’est le locus 
qui est le facteur le plus important pour la détermination auditive de cette consonne. 
(A. Liberman, P. Delattre, F. Cooper; The Réle of Selected Stimulus Variables in the 
Perception of the Unvoiced Stop Consonants; The American Journal of Psychology, 
LXV, Oct. 1952, pp. 497-516. A. Liberman, P. Delattre, F. Cooper, L. Gerstman, 
The Réle of Consonani-Vowel Transition, Psychological monographs, 1954, vol 68). 


2 
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de fagon assez incomplete, mais ils laissent la place libre pour des 
recherches ultérieures. 

Le point de départ des résultats que nous allons exposer fut 
une série d’enregistrements spectrographiques, d’apres notre propre 
voix, des groupes apa/aba}, ala/ada, aka/aga. Comme on pouvait 
s’y attendre, la tenue des consonnes entre les a était vide pour les 
sourdes, et pourvue d’une bande horizontale, a la hauteur de la 
voix, vers 200 vibrations, pour les consonnes sonores ; c’est cette 
bande qui est représentée, dans la synthése, par le voice bar. 

Mais, en plus de cette différence attendue, une autre différence 
apparait : le premier formant (la figure de la page 21 donne 
explication des termes que nous aurons a employer dans la 
présente étude) semble s’établir a la hauteur voulue (soit 540 vibra- 
tions pour la voyelle enregistrée, le a), plus vite, aprés une consonne 
sourde qu’aprés une consonne sonore. 

Les enregistrements ont été faits ensuite pour les mémes groupes, 
mais chuchotés cette fois : naturellement la bande trés basse, 
provenant des vibrations laryngiennes, fait défaut, mais le premier 
formant présente le méme caractére que dans le groupe parlé 
il s’établit plus vite a la hauteur voulue s’il est précédé d’une 
sourde que sil est précédé d’une sonore. 

Partant de cette observation, nous avons étudié systémati- 
quement ce fait de la maniére suivante : pour une séquence consonne 
occlusive +voyelle, nous avons peint une série de 10 syllabes, le 
formant 2 étant identique pour toute la série (hauteur, longueur, 
pointage vers le locus). Quant au formant 1, depuis le bas de la 
figure, il rejoignait sa hauteur en zéro, 1, 2, 3, ... 9 centisecondes. 
Nous obtenions ainsi une série de 10 figures identiques a une 
donnée prés : la mise en place du formant 1 (la transition « de la 
figure de la page 21). 

Des séries semblables ont été peintes pour les trois occlusives 
p, lt, k et, pour chacune d’entre elles, pour les trois voyelles a, 
e, 9, ce qui donnait un ensemble de 90 syllabes synthétiques. 

Ces syllabes ont été ensuite proposées en tests a 54 étudiants, 
généralement francais, qui devaient noter ce quils percevaient. 
Les résultats sont indiqués ci-dessous en note.® 


* Voici, pour chacune des durées de «, les différentes perceptions indiquées par les 
différents sujets testés : . 

1° le second formant étant dirigé vers le locus de p (600 vibrations) ; les formants 
étant ceux de é (530 et 1800 vibrations) : 
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Pour les formants de a (720 et 1320 vibrations) : 


a=Q0: 
a= 1; 
ax: 
a= 3; 
a= 4; 
a= 5; 
a= 6; 
a= 7 
a= 8&8; 
a= 9: 
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30 pé, 
31 pé 
29 pé, 
27 pé, 
10 pé, 
17 pé, 
11 pé, 
6 pé, 


33 pa, 
29 pa, 
27 pa, 
18 pa, 
14 pa, 
10 pa, 
12 pa, 
17 pa, 
1] pa, 
10 pa, 


10 é, 3 ké — 
6 té, 3 ke — 


5 2d, 6 ké 
3 i, 6 ké 
2 #, 
ké 
4 
3, ké 
3 

2 


lé, 5 ké 


4 
4 
ié, 8 ke — 
1 
2 


a 


ké = 


8 ta, ll ka — 
11 Za, 8 ka — 


2 ta, 7 ka 
8 ia, 4 ka 
4 ta, 6 ka — 
0 ta, 13 ka - 
5 ia, 3 ka 
1 ta, 4 ka 
8 ta, 1 ka 
4 la, 6 ka 


Pour les formants de 2 (530 et 960 vibrations) : 


a=Q0: 
Qui; 
a=; 
Q= 3: 
Q=4; 
a=m=§: 
a= 6; 
G.=.7° 
a=8: 
a= 9: 


23 pa, 
25 pa, 
16 pa, 
12 pa, 
20 pa, 
14 py, 
8 pa, 
8 pa, 
8 po, 


5 pa, 


0b, 23 ko 
ond; I7 & 
4 i, 15 ka 
3 b, 11 ka 
3 i, 18 ka 


3b, 16ko — 


2 PR 8k — 
3 b, 7k — 
i B, 5 ko — 
1 i, 6 ko — 


8 
10 

6 

9 
17 
14 
17 


30 
20 
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2° Le second formant étant dirigé vers le locus de 7 


étant ceux de é : 
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ormants de 


2 pé, 
2 pe, 
5 pé, 
4 pé, 
3 pé, 
2 pé, 
2 pe, 
4 pe, 
2 pé, 
3 pe, 
a: 

2 pa, 
1 pa, 
1 pa, 
0 pa, 
2 pa, 


35 #@, 10 ke — 


32 ié, 4ké — 
28 é, 7 ke — 


24 i, 5 ké — 
k 


28%, 5 
12#, 4khe - 
ll, 4 


-. SF = 
7 oe 


8 #, 5 ke — 
33 ta, 11 ka — 
27 ta, 14 ka — 
26 ta, 13 ka — 
25 ta, 13 ka — 
18 ta, 13 ka — 


w ww 
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19 
bé 2 dé 1] gé. 
bé, 2 dé, 2 gé. 
bé, 4 dé, 4 ¢. 
bé, 4 d, 5 gé. 
bé, 11 dé, 10 gé. 
bé, 7 dé, 6 gé. 
bé, 9 dé 5 gé. 
be, 11 dé 3 gé. 
bé, 11 dé, 13 gé. 
bé, 3 dé, 11 gé. 
ba, 0 da, 1 ga. 
ba, 0 da, 4 ga. 
ba, 3 da, 7 ga. 
ba 4 da, 8 ga. 
ba, 8 da, 10 ga. 
ba, 6 da, 7 ga. 
ba, 12 da, 9 ga. 
ba, 5 da, 11 ga. 
ba, 11 da, 8 ga. 
ba, 10 da, 13 ga. 
ba, 3 d9, 4 gd. 
ba, 0 do, 7 gy. 
ba, 3 do, 7 g). 
ba 2 d3, 12 go. 
bo, 2ds, “6 go. 
ba, 3 da), 10 goa. 
ba, } &, 17 9. 
bo, 10a, 13.92. 
bs, 10 ds, 12 go. 
bo, 10 ds, 16 goa. 


{1800 vibrations}, 


be, 6 dé, 4 
bé, 10 dé, 2 
we, Gd, 6 
bé, ll dé, 9 
be, Sd, 9 
bé, 21 dé, 10 
bé, 17 dé, 14 
bé, 20 dé, 13 


be, 16 dé, 14 
be, 15 dé, 19 
ba, 6d, 2 
ba, 6 da, 5 
b1, 7 da, 5 
ba, 7 da, 8 
ba, 12 da, 6 


les formants 


ge. 
ge. 
gé. 


ga. 
ga. 
ga. 
ga. 
gu. 


——e 


ea ee ae coee oe 
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a 
a 
x 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


a=0QO: 


= Q; 
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+ ge te ee 





Ol m= 2 Ww 


CNA kwnre 
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DN Oe WW 


—) 


QO 


Om we 


omsn 


pa, 
pa, 
pa, 
pa, 
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Pour les formants de 9: 


p?, 
P?, 
P9, 
p?, 
p?, 
2 p), 
3 py, 
5 pa, 
5 pa, 
1 po, 


won 
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pe, 
1 pé, 
0 pe, 
1 pé, 
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Pour les formants de a: 

11 pa, 
11 pa, 
10 pa, 
1l pa, 


9 pa, 
6 pa, 
4 pa, 
5 pa, 
3 pa, 
1 pa, 


Pour les formants de 2: 
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11 py, 
11 ps, 
10 pa, 
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3 ke 
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5 ka 
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ba, 
ba, 


3° Le second formant étant dirigé vers le locus de k (3200 vi 
qui a une projection labiale), les formants étant ceux de é : 


10 pé, 


bé, 
bé, 
bé, 
bé, 
bé, 
bé, 
bE, 
bé, 
bé, 
bé, 


ba, 
ba, 
ba, 
ba, 
ba, 
ba, 
ba, 
ba, 


> ba, 


ba, 


bd, 
bo, 
ba, 
bo, 


ba, 
ba, 
ba, 
ba, 


wwe kr ww 


da, 
da, 
da, 


> da, 


da, 


do, 


8 da, 


d), 
d), 
do, 
da, 
do, 
do, 
dy, 
d), 


brations, 800 pour le 9 


dé, 
dé, 
dé, 
dé, 


da, 
da, 
da, 
da, 
da, 
da, 
da, 
da, 
da, 
da, 


do, 
do, 
do, 
d), 
do, 
d), 
do, 
do, 
do, 
do, 


16 


Ll 


17 
23 
16 





ga. 
ga. 
ga. 


ga. 


ga. 
ga. 


ga. 
ga. 
ga. 


ga. 
gi. 
ga. 


go. 
g?. 
ga. 
g2. 
g?. 
g?. 
ge. 


g). 
g2. 
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Locus «& 


2°m° FoRMANT 


1° FORMANT 





EXPLOSION 






VOICE BAR 


Si l’on additionne, pour une méme syllabe, toutes les perceptions 
sourdes entre elles et toutes les perceptions sonores entre elles, 
si lon établit ensuite la proportion de sourdes et de sonores pour 
chaque syllabe, voici ce que l’on obtient (la proportion indiquée, 
pour chaque durée de «, est uniquement celle des sourdes) : 


pe. a=O0 @ la=-2 «=3 @ fa=-5 a=6 w«=7 «=8 a=9 
78% 74% %74% 67% 30% 48% 41% %18% 18%. 22% 
pa. a2=0 @ la=-2 a=3 « fta=-5 a=6 a=7 «=8 «=9 
9% 89% 67% 56% 44% 62% 37% 41% 37% 37% 
pa a=0O e=le 2 a=3 ‘a $a=-5 a=-6 a=7 «a=8 a2=9 
8 % 78% 67% 52% 78% 62% 33% 33% 26% 22% 
le. a 0 a=-1 a4 2. @ 2 8 f§awmi a@=6 @=7 a=8 e¢=9 
78 % 70% 78% 59% 67% 33% 33% 30% 33% 30% 
fa. Qa=@0@é4=1 a@=2 «@ 3 2 t{a=w5 @=6 @=7 4 8 «=9 
8% 782% %74% %70% 62% 41% 30% 33% 22% 30% 
te. a=Q a=-la=2 a=3 «@ 4 e=5 a«4=6 a=7 « 8 a=9 
81% 67% 44% 70% 56% 48% 33% 37% 33% 30 % 
ke. a=O =] @=2 a@a=3 aw4a=z5a=6 a=7 a2@=8 a9 
1% 7% 749 70% 44% 46 37% Be. 1S TS 
ke. @=@ a=) a=2 e¢e=3 @€ : = 5 a=6 a=7 a=8 «=9 
89% 8% 74% 74% 59% 30% 30% 30% 26% 1% 
ke a=0 a=] a@=2 a=3 a=4a=z=5a=-6 a7 a=-8 «c=9 
93% 85% 74% 78% 67% 62% 41% 22% 33% 44% 


Ce qui semble se dégager nettement de ces proportions, c’est 
que, plus la transition « est longue, plus l’occlusive a tendance a 
étre percue sonore. Pour des oreilles frangaises, la proportion de 
sourdes descend au-dessous de 50 % c’est-a-dire que les consonnes 
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deviennent sonores, en moyenne, lorsque « passe de 4 a 5 centi- 
secondes. Pour des oreilles américaines, le méme changement de 
perception a lieu 1 centiseconde plus t6t, ce qui est aisément 
compréhensible, une oreille américaine éprouvant quelque difficulté 
a interpréter comme sourde une consonne non aspirée. 

De ces données, il semble done se dégager que nous pouvons 
reconnaitre un septiéme facteur de sonorisation : la longueur de la 
transition du formant 1 pour la voyelle en contact. 


Quelle est l’importance relative de ce dernier facteur ? Il semble 
que l’opposition brusque/lente du formant 1 soit plus importante 
que lopposition absence/présence de vibrations laryngiennes. 
Voici sur quels faits nous basons cette assertion : deux séries fa 
ont été peintes, toutes deux avec un premier formant de a s’établis- 
sant en 1, 2, 3, ... 9 centisecondes ; l'une de ces deux séries de la 
portait, en avant de la voyelle, c’est-a-dire pendant la tenue de la 
consonne, une barre représentant les vibrations laryngiennes 
(voice bar); pour « = 1, 2 ou 3 centisecondes, les deux séries sont 
d’accord et sont percues fa; pour « = 4, la syllabe sans voice bar 
est percue fa, l'autre est percue da; pour les syllabes suivantes, 
les deux séries sont d’accord et sont percues da. 

Autre expérience : trois séquences sla ont été peintes : l’une 
porte un s sourd (pointillés dans le haut de la figure pour produire 
les frottements aigus de l’air entre la langue et les alvéoles), puis 
un intervalle vide (tenue de /), puis un a (dont le formant 2 pointe 
vers 1800 vibrations, locus de t) ot le formant 1 s’établit en 1 
centiseconde. La deuxiéme syllabe sla est identique a la premiére 
en ce qui concerne les formants de a, mais le s et le # ont le voice 
bar et méme la tenue de s porte une trés légére résonance d'une 
voyelle neutre ; autrement dit, le premier formant rapide, facteur 
assourdissant, a contre lui deux facteurs sonorisants. Quant a la 
troisiéme syllabe, elle a été peinte avec un s et un ¢ sans voice bar, 
un a dont le formant 1 s’établit en 5 centisecondes. De ce groupe 
de trois sla, le‘premier est percu sla, le second zla ou sta; seul le 
troisiéme est nettement percu zda. 


Méme en position intervocalique, o& une consonne est plus 
facilement percue sonore qu’a l’initiale, il est des durées pour 
lesquelles on percoit une sourde, méme pour la consonne pourvue 
du voice bar, si le premier formant a une transition rapide (cf. 
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infra, p. 31). Il semble done que le facteur durée de la montée du 
premier formant soit plus important que le facteur vibrations 
laryngiennes. 

Est-il étonnant qu’il en soit ainsi ? Il ne semble pas. En effet, 
les vibrations d’un larynx humain ont une fréquence qui est de 
ordre de 150 4 200 vibrations. Or, on sait que |’audibilité d’un 
mouvement vibratoire apparait, pour l’oreille humaine, a la 
fréquence de 16 vibrations, qu’elle s’accroit lentement sur les 
cing octaves qui suivent, jusque vers 500 a 600 vibrations, qu’elle 
est trés bonne sur les trois octaves qui suivent, puis décroit rapi- 
dement sur deux octaves pour disparaitre vers 20.000 vibrations. 

Or, les vibrations laryngiennes sont, par leur fréquence, placées 
environ trois octaves au-dessus de la plus basse fréquence percep- 
tible. Elles sont audibles, mais moins bien percues que les hauteurs 
des premiers formants des voyelles dont les fréquences sont supé- 
rieures d’un octave pour i et u (270 vibrations), de deux octaves 
pour ¢ et 2 (540 vibrations) ; de deux octaves et demi pour a (720 
vibrations). 

Les transitions portant sur le premier formant donnent done 
des diphtongaisons causées par des variations de hauteurs musicales 
auxquelles notre oreille est trés sensible, alors que les vibrations 
laryngiennes se forment avec des fréquences auxquelles notre 
oreille est moins sensible ; il est done normal que des variations 
portant sur ce formant 1 aient une priorité, dans la perception, 
sur les vibrations laryngiennes. 


Deux questions connexes se posent maintenant 


a) quelle est l’activité physiologique qui fait que le premier 
formant s’éléve plus ou moins vite ? 


b) quel rapport physiologique y a-t-il entre cette élévation 
plus ou moins rapide d’une part, et le fonctionnement laryngien 
d’autre part, puisque cette activité laryngienne, toute secondaire 
qu’elle semble é¢tre, n’en est pas moins liée a la sonorité dans la 
plupart des cas ? 


Pour la premiére question, nous avons eu la bonne fortune 
de voir, pendant notre séjour aux Laboratoires Haskins, la conclu- 
sion d’un trés long et important travail, fait d’aprés des spectro- 
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grammes et des radiographies,® établissant, de facgon trés nette, 
que la hauteur musicale du formant inférieur d’une voyelle varie 
avec l’écartement des machoires: plus cet écartement est grand, 
plus le formant est haut. 

Nous pouvons en déduire que |’élévation lente du formant I 
correspond a un écartement lent des machoires. Par conséquent, 
opposition sourde/sonore pour une consonne occlusive aurait pour 
base auditive une opposition débul non diphtongué/début diphtongueé, 
ou encore débul de limbre élevé/débul 
de limbre bas pour la voyelle suivante ; 
elle aurait pour base physiologique 
une opposition ouverture rapide/ou- 
verlure lenle de la bouche. 

Soit maintenant la seconde ques- 
tion : quelle corrélation, (non stricte- 
ment nécessaire peut-étre, mais trés 
généralement employée) y a-t-il entre 
la sonorité et le fonctionnement laryn- 
gien, c’est-a-dire entre l’ouverture 
lente de la bouche et les vibrations 
laryngiennes ? 

Pour répondre a cette question, 
représentons-nous la formation d’une 
vibration laryngienne (fig. de la 
page 24, ot la ligne épaisse du 
haut représente symboliquement la 
barriére formée par le point d’occlu- 
sion). Chaque vibration est, en réalité, 
une petite quantité d’air pénétrant de 
la trachée dans la cavité buccale. 
Si cette cavité est fermée, elle doit 
nécessairement augmenter de volume 
pendant la tenue, faute de quoi la 
pression augmenterait dans la cavité buccale et empécherait 
l’arrivée d’air nouveau passant par les cordes vocales, empécherait 
donc la formation de vibrations. Par conséquent, pendant la tenue 
méme de l’occlusive a vibrations laryngiennes, occlusion doit 
déja se desserrer par un lent mouvement d’ouverture ; il n’y a 
done pas un rapide départ au moment de |’explosion, on peut 





* Haskins Laboratories Quarterly Report, August 1954. X-ray movies of speech. 
Relations between articulations and spectrograms. (Harriet Foster). 
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dire qu’une occlusive sonore n’est pas tout a fait une occlusive. 
Si, au contraire, la glotte fermée ne vibre pas, l’occlusive sourde 
doit comporter, pendant la tenue, une quantité d’air fixe dans 
la cavité buccale, donc un volume fixe de cette méme cavité, 
et la détente constitue la totalité du mouvement d’explosion 
d’une telle consonne; ce mouvement a donc toute chance 
d’étre rapide. 

La sonorité d’une consonne semble étre essentiellement fondée sur 
une diphtongaison de la voyelle en contact ; l’arrivée graduelle 
d’air dans la cavité buccale, du fait des vibrations laryngiennes est 
un auxiliaire du mouvement qui produit cette diphtongaison, 
si bien que sonorilé et vibrations laryngiennes sont des termes 
presque synonymes. 


Dans ces conditions, que deviennent les consonnes aspirées 
qui ont aussi connu, en indo-européen, l’opposition sourde/sonore? 
Si nous acceptons |’explication traditionnelle, les aspirées sonores 
sont des phonémes bien mystérieux, car l’aspiration se formerait 
a glotte ouverte et la sonorité 4 glotte fermée ,si bien que le composé 
aspirée sonore impliquerait une contradiction. 

Une fort intéressante étude fournit, sur les consonnes aspirées,’ 
des données précieuses ; voici sur quelles observations elles sont 
fondées : les consonnes aspirées, suivies de voyelles, ont été enre- 
gistrées sur une bande de magnétophone ; puis la partie aspirée, 
entre l’explosion de la consonne et le début de la voyelle, a été 
découpée (aprés voir été délimitée au moyen d’une lampe d’oscil- 
lographe) et la voyelle restante raccordée a l’explosion de la 
consonne. Le résultat est que, dans la syllabe ainsi constituée, 
la consonne n’est pas identifiable 4 l’audition (ainsi, aprés avoir 
dit "a, si lon ampute la bande du souffle qui suit é et si l’on raccorde 
les bords de la bande, on s’attendrait 4 entendre fa) ; la consonne, 
pourtant pourvue de son explosion, n’est pas identifiable comme 
un #. Si, au contraire, c’est la partie sonore de la voyelle que l’on 
enléve (le a pour une séquence ?"a), la consonne est identifiable. 

De ces faits on peut déduire qu'une syllabe /"a ne se compose 
pas, comme l’on pensait, de {+h +a, mais, que le souffle, contenant 
le locus de t, appartient a la voyelle. 


7 Carol D. Schatz. The Réle of Context in the Perception of Stops. (Language, vel. 30, 
n° 1, Janvier-Mars 1954). 
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grammes et des radiographies,* établissant, de facgon trés nette, 
que la hauteur musicale du formant inférieur d’une voyelle varie 
avec l’écartement des machoires: plus cet écartement est grand, 
plus le formant est haut. 

Nous pouvons en déduire que |’élévation lente du formant 1 
correspond a un écartement lent des machoires. Par conséquent, 
opposition sourde/sonore pour une consonne occlusive aurait pour 
base auditive une opposition débul non diphtongué/débul diphtongué, 
ou encore débul de limbre élevé/débul 
de limbre bas pour la voyelle suivante ; 
elle aurait pour base physiologique 
une opposition ouverlure rapide/ou- 
verlure lente de la bouche. 

Soit maintenant la seconde ques- 
tion : quelle corrélation, (non stricte- 
ment nécessaire peut-étre, mais trés 
généralement employée) y a-t-il entre 
la sonorité et le fonctionnement laryn- 
gien, c’est-a-dire entre l’ouverture 
lente de la bouche et les vibrations 
laryngiennes ? 

Pour répondre a cette question, 
représentons-nous la formation d’une 
vibration laryngienne (fig. de la 
page 24, ot la ligne épaisse du 
haut représente symboliquement la 
barriére formée par le point d’occlu- 
sion). Chaque vibration est, en réalité, 
une petite quantité d’air pénétrant de 
la trachée dans la cavité buccale. 
Si cette cavité est fermée, elle doit 
nécessairement augmenter de volume 
pendant la tenue, faute de quoi la 
pression augmenterait dans la cavité buccale et empécherait 
larrivée d’air nouveau passant par les cordes vocales, empécherait 
donc la formation de vibrations. Par conséquent, pendant la tenue 
méme de l’occlusive a vibrations laryngiennes, occlusion doit 
déja se desserrer par un lent mouvement d’ouverture ; il n’y a 
done pas un rapide départ au moment de |’explosion, on peut 


* Haskins Laboratories Quarterly Report, August 1954. X-ray movies of speech. 
Relations between articulations and spectrograms. (Harriet Foster). 
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dire qu'une occlusive sonore n’est pas tout a fait une occlusive. 
Si, au contraire, la glotte fermée ne vibre pas, l’occlusive sourde 
doit comporter, pendant la tenue, une quantité d’air fixe dans 
la cavité buccale, done un volume fixe de cette méme cavité, 
et la détente constitue la totalité du mouvement d’explosion 
d’une telle consonne; ce mouvement a donc toute chance 
d’étre rapide. 

La sonorité d’une consonne semble étre essentiellement fondée sur 
une diphtongaison de la voyelle en contact ; l’arrivée graduelle 
d’air dans la cavité buccale, du fait des vibrations laryngiennes est 
un auxiliaire du mouvement qui produit cette diphtongaison, 
si bien que sonorilé et vibrations laryngiennes sont des termes 
presque synonymes. 


Dans ces conditions, que deviennent les consonnes aspirées 
qui ont aussi connu, en indo-européen, l’opposition sourde/sonore? 
Si nous acceptons |’explication traditionnelle, les aspirées sonores 
sont des phonémes bien mystérieux, car l’aspiration se formerait 
a glotte ouverte et la sonorité 4 glotte fermée ,si bien que le composé 
aspirée sonore impliquerait une contradiction. 

Une fort intéressante étude fournit, sur les consonnes aspirées,’ 
des données précieuses ; voici sur quelles observations elles sont 
fondées : les consonnes aspirées, suivies de voyelles, ont été enre- 
gistrées sur une bande de magnétophone ; puis la partie aspirée, 
entre l’explosion de la consonne et le début de la voyelle, a été 
découpée (aprés voir été délimitée au moyen d’une lampe d’oscil- 
lographe) et la voyelle restante raccordée a l’explosion de la 
consonne. Le résultat est que, dans la syllabe ainsi constituée, 
la consonne n’est pas identifiable 4 l’audition (ainsi, aprés avoir 
dit t"a, si !on ampute la bande du souffle qui suit / et si l'on raccorde 
les bords de la bande, on s’attendrait a entendre fa) ; la consonne, 
pourtant pourvue de son explosion, n’est pas identifiable comme 
un t. Si, au contraire, c’est la partie sonore de la voyelle que l’on 
enléve (le a pour une séquence t"a), la consonne est identifiable. 

De ces faits on peut déduire qu’une syllabe t"a ne se compose 
pas, comme |’on pensait, de {+h +a, mais, que le souffle, contenant 
le locus de t, appartient a la voyelle. 


* Carol D. Schatz. The Réle of Context in the Perception of Stops. (Language, vol. 30, 
n° 1, Janvier-Mars 1954). 
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Ce fait est d’ailleurs appuyé par cet autre : dans un bon enregis- 
trement spectrographique, la partie sourde qui suit une consonne 
aspirée laisse deviner et méme reconnaitre les formants de la 
voyelle suivante. 

L’auteur de l'étude que nous résumons ici conclut en disant 
que l’on peut remplacer la notion de consonne post-aspirée par la 
notion de voyelle pré-aspirée. On obtiendrait ainsi, pour un couple 
tel que la/t"a, une opposition, non entre des consonnes différentes, 
mais entre une voyelle simple (plain) et une voyelle pré-aspirée, 
sur la perception de la consonne précédente, la méme influence 
que la voyelle simple. 

En d’autres termes, il semble que nous puissions parler de 
consonnes suivies de voyelles 4 début sonore (la) ou a début 
chuchoté (/"a). Ainsi d’ailleurs retrouverions-nous l’hypothése 
de Meillet, de consonnes aspirées a glotte ouverte, mais cette 
ouverture se restreignant a la glotte intercartilagineuse (entre 
cricoide et arythénoides) et s’appliquant, en réalité, au début de 
la voyelle suivante. 

Or, ayant étudié de trés nombreux spectrogrammes appartenant 
aux collections des Laboratoires Haskins, cette conclusion s’est 
dégagée : du moins pour des locuteurs américains, cette partie 
trés légére, pré-aspirée, de la voyelle suivante, présentait un premier 
formant de transition « trés lente, un véritable formant de consonne 





sonore. 


Nous avons alors essayé de synthétiser au playback un certain 
nombre de consonnes aspirées suivies de voyelles. Ainsi avons- 
nous essayé de synthétiser care avec une explosion de k et une copie 
du mot hair enregistré d’autre part : la syllabe ainsi constituée 
n’est pas identifiable. En peignant une implosion de k et, 4 centi- 
secondes plus loin, les formants de la voyelle, l’audition devient 
acceptable. Si, sans marquer aucune explosion de k, on peint le 
début de la voyelle disposé pour cette méme consonne (c’est-a- 
dire que le second formant pointe vers 3.200 vibrations), mais ce 
début n’étant indiqué que par un léger pointillé ,le groupe obtenu 
est alors de bonne perception. I] est donc inexact de noter care 
par k"ea, puisqu’il ne contient pas de fh; on devrait le noter par 
kea, avec un ¢ a début chuchoteé. 

D’autre part, nous avons essayé de réaliser une syllabe (tf aspiré 
+a) de différentes maniéres (fig. de la p. 27) : avec le formant 1 
s’élevant rapidement (A), avec le format 1 partant de la hauteur 
méme ow il doit étre établi (B), avec un formant | de transition 
lente. Toutes ces réalisations sont assez satisfaisantes pour une 
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oreille étrangére, mais c’est la troisiéme qui fut jugée supérieure a 
toutes par les auditeurs américains auxquelles elles furent 
proposées. 

Or, cette derniére réalisation, semblable, insistons sur ce fait, 
aux spectrogrammes obtenus par des sujets américains parlants, 
est en réalité celle d’une consonne sonore suivie d’une voyelle a 
début chuchoteé. 

L’anglo-américain posséderait alors, non une opposition sourde/ 
sonore {comme le francais), mais une opposition entre consonnes 
suivies de voyelles a 
début chucholé/a début 
sonore. Pour ces deux A 
consonnes, |’ouverture 
de la bouche est lente, 
mais nous ne pouvons, a 
proprement parler, les 
qualifier de sonores, 
puisquil ny a_ pas 
d’opposition, comme en 
francais, entre  reléve- 
ment brusque/relevement 
lent du premier formant. 

Ce qui semble appuyer 
cette hypothése — sur 
opposition des occlu- 
sives américaines, c’est 
que les consonnes aspi- 
rées post-toniques, dans 
ce parler, perdent leur aspiration et passent, de ce fait, non 
a la sourde simple, mais a la sonore, ce qui semble bien 
corroborer l’observation que les aspirées possédent un premier 
formant de consonne sonore. C’est ainsi que nous avons pu relever, 
en quelques heures, liddle pour litile, ledder, baddery, cidy, Bridish, 
thirdy, fordy, eighdy, lader, Unided, pour letter, baltery, city, British, 
thirty, forty, later, United, dans des prononciations courantes. 
(est le 7 qui est le plus atteint par le phénoméne déaspiration- 
sonorisalion, mais les deux autres occlusives n’en sont pas exemptes 
et nous avons pu relever cabdain, whisgy, ubber, thang you, Connec- 
ligul, shibbing, tage id up pour captain, whisky, upper, thank you, 
Connecticul, shipping, take it up. 

L’anglais d’Angleterre n’est pas aussi touché par le méme 
phénoméne, mais il n’en est pas exempt. Si la prononciation admise 
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reconnait que l’occlusive inaccentuée perd son aspiration,® les 
auteurs ne parlent pas toutefois de consonnes sonores en cette 
position. Toutefois, les dialectes de |’;OQuest perdent |’aspiration 
et sonorisent la consonne. De plus, dans la prononciation vulgaire 
de certaines régions (de Londres en particulier), le / aprés l’accent 
est remplacé par une sorte de battement de r, c’est-a-dire par une 
sonore (sxradi, bere, gerawet, pour Salurday, beller, get away).® 

Sans doute on peut objecter que de telles prononciations ne 
constituent pas une épreuve décisive en faveur du caractére sonore 
des aspirées américaines, car des consonnes post-toniques sont des 
consonnes bréves et un abrégement suffisant suffit a produire, 
pour l’oreille, une sonorisation. C’est la une objection qu’il n’est 
pas facile d’étudier, car toutes ces sonorisations sont le fait de 
parlers négligés et tel passant surpris a dire Connectigut, thirdy 
ne présentera plus la méme prononciation devant un appareil. 
Toutefois, nous avons pu relever deux exemples ot la rapidité 
d’élocution n’était pas en cause : 1° un employé de chemin de fer, 
interrogé sur l’heure, a répondu, d’une voix trés lente, nine avder 
len, ce qui a consitué la totalité de sa conversation du moment ; 
2° mieux encore : dans une petite ville canadienne, 4 mi-chemin 
entre Toronto et la fronti¢ére du Niagara, nous avons pu voir 
inscription peinte, et trés soigneusement peinte : keep endrance 
clean ; la rapidité d’articulation du ? n’était pas en cause dans cette 
étonnante faute d’orthographe. 

D’aprés ces quelques observations auditives, d’aprés surtout 
examen de spectrogrammes et la reconstruction de syllabes synthé- 
tiques, nous pouvons, semble-t-il, conclure 4 l’existence de deux 
oppositions pour les consonnes occlusives 


1° ouverture rapide/lente des machoires, c’est-a-dire pour |’audi- 
teur, début aigu/grave de la voyelle suivante ; c’est l’opposition 
sourde/sonore ; 


2° ouverture lente suivie d’un début chucholé/sonore de la voyelle 
suivante ; c’est l’opposition aspirée-sonore. 

De plus, bien que n’ayant pas observé de tels cas (nous n’avons 
pu travailler que sur le francais et l’anglo-américain), rien ne 
nous empéche d’imaginer une opposition entre voyelles a début 
chucholé/sonore pour une ouverture rapide des machoires, et méme 


8 Ida C. Ward. The phonetics of English. Cambridge, édit. 1952, p. 130. 
® Renseignements dds a l’obligeance de M. O’Connor, Professeur a University 
College of London, Department of Phonetics. 
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une occlusive présentant une opposition 4 quatre termes, le début 
de la voyelle en contact pouvant étre chucholé/sonore et, pour cha- 
cun de ces deux cas, l’ouverture de la bouche pouvant étre rapide/ 
lente ; soit, du point de vue articulatoire du locuteur : 


ouverture rapide ouverture lenie 
début chucholé/sonore début chuchoté/sonore 


ou encore, en nous placant au point de vue de |’auditeur : 
explosion aigiie explosion lente 
début chuchoté/sonore début chucholté/sonore 


ce qui établirait, sans inclure de contradiction dans la définition, 
un ensemble de quatre consonnes occlusives : 


. , \ sourde . , \ sourde 
aspiree non aspiree 
/ sonore / sonore 


Ce n’est la qu'une hypothése, a priori assez choquante, il faut bien 
l’avouer, puisqu’elle classe les trois occlusives de l’anglo-américain, 
p", i", k", parmi les sonores. Mais il est peut étre assez facile 
de la nuancer et de la rendre moins choquante. En effet, d’aprés 
les derniers travaux des physiologistes francais,!° les cordes vocales 
peuvent vibrer lorsque la glotte est ouverte en arriére, dans la 
position du chuchotement, si bien que rien ne s’oppose a la forma- 
tion d’une consonne qui soit sonore par les vibrations laryngiennes, 
sonore par l’écartement lent des machoires, et pourtant suivie 
d’une voyelle 4 début chuchoteé. 

Ce n’est la qu’une hypothése. Elle a l’avantage de ne comporter 
ni contradiction, ni impossibilité physiologique. 


Terminons par quelques observations personnelles sur des 
séries de syllabes synthétiques étudiées 4 la machine parlante 


I. CONSONNE INITIALE 

A. Influence de la barre sonorisante (voice bar). 

Une syllabe ia a été peinte. Pas d’explosion peinte pour 7; a dure 

10 EF, Garde, La voiz, chap. V, passim, Paris 1954. 

R. Husson et A. Djian, Tomographie et phonation, (Journal de Radiologie, Paris 
1952, 33, 3-4, 127-135). 


P. Laget, Production expérimentale de la vibration des cordes vocales. Revue de 
Laryngologie. Portman, Bordeaux, Supplementum, février 1953. 
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50 centisecondes ; devant elle, la tenue de la consonne porte une 
barre sonorisante sur 20 centisecondes. Le formant 1 s’établit 
successivement en 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 centisecondes. 

La syllabe ainsi synthétisée est percue fa pour les deux premiéres 
figures, da pour les autres. 


B. Influence de lexplosion. 


Une syllabe fa, sans barre sonorisante, est représentée dans une 
série de sept dessins; une explosion a été ajoutée, petit trait 
uniforme ayant son centre a 3.600 vibrations. Le premier formant 
s’éléve successivement en 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 centisecondes. 

La série passe de fa a da lorsque la transition « se fait en 4 centi- 
secondes (1 centiseconde plus t6t que pour les consonnes ne compor- 
tant pas d’explosion). 


C. Influence du formant 2 


La syllabe ka a été dessinée. Dans toute la série, le formant 1 
s’établit en 5 centisecondes. Le formant 2, pointant vers le locus 
de k, s’éléve jusqu’a 2.600 vibrations, plus ou moins rapidement, 
en | 2, 3, ... 10 centisecondes. 

La consonne obtenue est toujours sonore; seul son timbre 
change ; il n’est nettement g que si le formant 2 s’éléve entre 2 et 6 
centisecondes. 

Autrement dit, la rapidité d’établissement du formant 2 semble 
sans action sur la sonorité. 


II. POSITION INTERVOCALIOQUE 
D. Influence de la durée. 


Une série de neuf groupes ala a été peinte, comportant un a 
aux deux formants horizontaux, puis d’un second a dont le premier 
formant s’établit uniformément en 1 centiseconde. 

L’intervalle laissé entre les deux voyelles est successivement 
de 20, 18, 16, 14, ... 8, 6, 4 centisecondes. 

Le groupe percu vire de ala 4 ada pour la durée de transition 
passant de 10 a 8 centisecondes. 


E. Méme expérience avec une barre sonorisante dans lintervalle 
entre les deux voyelles. 


ala vire 4 ada lorsque la durée de la consonne passe de 14 a 
12 centisecondes. 
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III, POSITION FINALE 


Avant de donner le résultat des observations, nous devons 
préciser deux points : 


1° Lorsqu’une consonne est finale, c’est la voyelle de sa syllabe, 
c’est-a-dire la voyelle précédente, qui présente, a sa fin, les tran- 
sitions de chacun des deux formants dont nous avons parlé pour 
les voyelles suivant une consonne ; 


2° D’aprés les spectrogrammes et les synthéses, la voyelle de 
détente qui suit une consonne finale est généralement un trés léger 
reflet de la voyelle qui précéde la consonne. Ainsi, l’analyse de egg 
montre ege, et telle est bien la meilleure fagon de synthétiser le 
méme mot avec la machine parlante. 


F. Influence de la durée de transition du premier formant de la 
voyelle précédenle sur une consonne suivie d’une voyelle de détente. 


Observation portant sur une série de six syllabes ala. La durée 
du rétablissement du formant 1 au niveau zéro (pour la voyelle 
précédant #) est de 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 centisecondes. Aprés un espace 
vide de 25 centisecondes, un embryon de voyelle de détente est 
peint en reflet ce implosion de f, c’est-d-dire avec la méme rapi- 
dité d’établissement du formant 1, pour chaque syllabe respecti- 
vement. 

Le groupe percu est toujours ad. Autrement dit, la durée de la 
transition est toujours sans effet. 


G. Influence de la durée de la consonne. 


Représentation analogue a la précédente, la consonne ¢ mesurant 
32, 30, 28, ... 18 centisecondes. La transition du formant 1 est 
uniformément de 1 centiseconde. Un trés léger a de détente est 
porté aprés la consonne. 

Le groupe percu est uniformément ad, malgré la transition rapide 
et la grande durée de 7. 


H. Essais variés en vue d’oblenir une finale sourde. 


Pour tous les essais de ce paragraphe, on a étudié une syllabe 
at ot la voyelle dure 30 centisecondes. La transition du formant 1 
dure uniformément 1 centiseconde. 


a) Barre sonorisante sur 20 centisecondes. Pas de voyelle de 
détente. Nous retrouvons |’influence de la transition rapide et 
le groupe est percu al, malgré le voiced bar. Il semble que cette 
voyelle de détente soit cause de la sonorisation de la consonne 
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finale. Et pourtant, le francais connait l’occlusive sourde finale 
suivie de détente vocalique ; 

b) Méme figure suivie d'une détente vocalique trés légére, 
quelques points en miroir de |’implosion : la syllabe est percue ad. 
Si légére que soit la détente vocalique, elle sonorise ; 

t=) 

c) Syllabe identique a la précédente, mais consonne plus courte, 
15 centisecondes : elle est percue ad ; 

d) Syllabe identique a la précédente (c), mais sans barre sono- 
risante pendant la consonne : elle est encore percue ad ; 

e) Syllabe identique a la précédente (d), mais, pour la finale 
vocalique, la trace du formant 2 a été placée plus haut (1250 
vibrations) : la syllabe est percue ad ; 

{) Durée de la consonne : 10 centisecondes ; explosion (petit 
trait centré sur 3.600 vibrations) ; pas de voyelle de détente : la 
syllabe est percue al ; 

g) Méme expérience que précédemment (/), avec la méme détente 
mais suivie d’un trés léger rappel des formants vocaliques : la 
syllabe est percue ad. 


I. Influence du premier formant de la voyelle de detente. 


La voyelle de détente s’étant avérée fatalement sonorisante, 
quelque légére qu'elle soit, quels que soient les facteurs assour- 
dissants employés, nous avons tenté d’en dissocier les deux 
formants. 

L’observation porte sur huit syllabes ai; durée de a, 20 cen- 
tisecondes ; durée de ?, 20 centisecondes uniformément. La 
transition du premier formant a l’implosion mesure successive- 
ment 1, 2, 3, ... 8 centisecondes. A la détente, seul le second 
formant est indiqué, a l’exclusion du premier : toutes ces syllabes 
sont percues al. 


J. Essais sur des consonnes placées aprés voyelles longues. 


Les essais ont porté sur des syllabes a:t. Le a dure 30 centi- 
secondes mais, dans sa représentation, on a essayé de faire une 
voyelle qui se dégrade, qui s’affaiblit;! pour cela, on a réalisé 
cette voyelle par deux bandes, d’abord pleines, puis se réduisant 
a des traits de plus en plus minces. 


11 Voyelles longues et voyelles bréves. Etude sur la nature de la durée vocalique. Collec- 
tion de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, n° XLIX. 
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Huit syllabes ont ainsi été réalisées, le premier formant ayant 
des transitions de 0, 1, 2, ... 7 centisecondes. 

Il n’a pas été mis de voyelle de détente. 

La syllabe percue est a:/ pour une transition de 0, 1, 2 centi- 
secondes, a:d dans les autres cas. 


K. Essai sur l’addition d’une déltente sonore. 


Nous disons bien sonore et non vocalique. Nous nous sommes 
basée sur ce fait qu'un spectrogramme d’un groupe voyelle 
longue occlusive sourde (tel que hdle), dit avec une détente sonore, 
présente, a l’explosion de la consonne, une bande sonore trés basse, 
plus basse qu’aucun formant de voyelle, de la hauteur des vibra- 
tions laryngiennes. Ce fait ne se présente pas aprés une consonne 
sourde précédée de voyelle bréve. 

En synthétisant le mot hdle de cette facon, soit par un a de 30 
centisecondes qui se dégrade, un intervalle de 20 centisecondes 
pour le Zz, une explosion, une courte barre sonorisante (voice bar): 
On obtient une bonne syllabe a:i pour |’audition. 


De tels essais auraient pu é¢tre multipliés, d’autres auraient 
pu étre faits. Leur multiplicité au sujet de la consonne en fin de 
mot montre que nous nous sommes heurtée a un probléme qui 
semblait insoluble : la construction d’une consonne sourde en 
position finale et suivie de détente vocalique. Cette impossibilité 
était d’autant plus irritante que tout Frangais, en parlant, dit des 
sourdes suivies de détente sonores en fin de mot. 

Ce qui semble se dégager, aussi bien de l'étude des spectro- 
grammes (donc de la réalisation parlée) que de la synthése avec la 
machine parlante, c’est que la consonne finale ne peut pas étre 
suivie d’une vraie détente vocalique ; elle peut étre suivie d’une 
détente sonore produite par l’air vibrant sorti du larynx, ou d’une 
détente trés haute qui peut étre un formant aigu. 

En respectant cette condition de ne pas la faire suivre de détente 
vocalique, la consonne finale est soumise quant a sa sonorité, 
a la vitesse de transition du formant 1 de la voyelle précédente. 

La consonne en position intervocalique est aussi soumise a 
cette vitesse de transition pour la voyelle suivante, mais a condition 
de ne pas étre trop bréve, faute de quoi elle est toujours sonore. 
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Le cas de la consonne initiale est le plus simple : sa sonorité 
est nettement soumise a la durée de transition du formant | de la 
voyelle suivante, avec une faible action sonorisante des vibrations 
laryngiennes. 


Institut de Phonétique de Paris 











LINGUISTIC PROBLEMS 
IN A NEW HISPANIC ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 


YAaKOV MALKIEL 


Joan Corominas’ long-awaited Diccionario crilico elimolégico 
de la lengua castellana, of which Vol. I (A-C), embodying roughly 
a quarter of the entire venture, has lately become available,' 
unquestionably marks in more than one respect an important 
date in the history of Spanish linguistics. It tends to fill a gap 
sorely felt by two categories of scholars: the general students of 
Spanish culture marginally concerned with lexicology, who until 
now have reluctantly fallen back, in their search for casual bits 
of information, on Alemany Bolufer’s no longer adequate revision 
of the Academy Dictionary’s array of etymologies (latest reprint: 
1947); and the professional Romance comparatists, who lacked 
a generally reliable guide to Spanish lexical material comparable 
to, say, Gamillscheg’s, Bloch’s, and Dauzat’s learned, but easily 
manageable etymological dictionaries of French or to their recent 
Italian counterparts from the pens of Battisti and Alessio, Prati, 
Migliorini and Duro, and Olivieri. The transition from the obso- 
lete compendia of 19th-century pioneers such as P. F. Monlau’s 
(inexplicably reprinted in 1941) to the monumental newcomer is 
exceptionally abrupt. Between these extremes a trained eye 
discerns a sizable number of increasingly refined monographic 
inquiries carried out by at least three generations of skilled and 
imaginative researchers, whose roster includes names like Schu- 
chardt, Michaélis, Baist, Cornu, Cuervo, Meyer-Liibke, Menéndez 
Pidal, Wagner, Garcia de Diego, Aebischer, Piel, Hubschmid, 
to name but a few out of, I should think, four score variously 
specialized workers. This glaring disproportion between the 
few utterly antiquated reference books and a bewildering profusion 
of mostly progressive notes, articles, book-length lexical surveys, 


1 Berne : A. Francke, 1954 ; Ixviii, 993 double-column pages. 
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glossaries to chosen authors, dialect studies, even historical gram- 
mars and the corresponding book reviews explain one dominant 
feature of the new publication: the incommensurate share of 
attention given to the appraisal of earlier, in many instances 
divergent, analyses, not infrequently to the detriment of other, 
equally pressing tasks. This scarcity of helpful syntheses may 
also provide the clue to the author’s strange delusion about the 
all-purpose usefulness of his four-volume dictionary for laymen 
and experts alike (xii); how much wiser would it have been to plan 
for a separate drastically shortened popular edition, embodying 
the bare results of the inquiries without the cumbersome scientific 
apparatus. 

Students of general linguistics are understandably more concern- 
ed with the scope and reliability of the new research tool and 
with the underlying principles of etymological strategy than with 
the myriads of individual solutions studding the columns of any 
ambitious dictionary of this kind, solutions whose wisdom and 
accuracy a critic, in any event, can undertake to gauge only in 
appraisals of considerable length and technical character. These 
norms, actual accomplishments, and aims the author has formally 
set forth in a lengthy Preface (ix-xxix), dated August 1954 (that 
is, viewing the entire project, from blueprint to finished product, 
in retrospect) and separated from the bulk of the text by a sub- 
stantial, if at times capriciously worded, Bibliographic Section 
(xxxil-lix).? Also included are some of the usual indexes, tables, 
and guides; the remainder (especially two comprehensive indexes, 
one listing all emended passages in medieval texts and the other 
categorizing the manifold linguistic processes observed in action) 
have gone, we are told, through the concluding stage of the compi- 
lation and will be appended to Vol. IV, ready to go to press. 

The Preface, so worded as to have programmatic importance, 
contains various useful statements, not really novel for those versed 
in other, less neglected branches of Romance, but sound enough 
to bear repetition, especially where illustrated with new examples. 
Take, for instance, the remarks on ghost words (cf. Word, VI, 


* This elaborate section is an, at least partial, attempt at a « bibliographie raisonnée » 
and contains not a few valuable bits of information, tentative datings and localizations 
of crucially important texts (including the Alexandre, of disputed background), 
analyses of dissertations unpublished or thought by Corominas to be unpublished 
(Willbern’s appeared in 1953), appeals to publishers to make available certain inquiries 
so far preserved in manuscript form (s. v. Hill), and queer complaints about inadequate 
recognition of the author’s own share in works credited to fellow scholars (s. v. Castro). 
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42-69), of which Corominas claims to have exposed no less than one 
hundred (x-xi);* on the consistent inclusion of obscene formations, 
an unassailable procedure in our post-Victorian age, except that 
some readers may be startled by their description as ‘‘venerable 
if only on account of their age’’ (xii); on the increasing and ever 
more patent wealth of dialect words absorbed by the standard 
lexicon (xix); on the sway of diffusion in lexical history (xxii); 
and on the piquancy of the exceptional word itineraries in reverse 
direction, as when, counter to expectation, Greek, Germanic, 
or Arabic words are securely traceable either to Latin or even 
to Romance (xxiii). 

Side by side with these constructive, though not conspicuously 
original, comments one runs, I regret to report, into quite infeli- 
citous statements. To make matters worse, these latter do display 
a high degree of (to my taste, at least) undesirable originality, 
sometimes to the point of eccentricity, and all too often coincide 
with unwarranted decisions reached in the core of the dictionary 
—although this core, by a vast margin, is better than the preceding 
manifesto. Take the author’s choice of selective criteria, a tested 
touchstone of stringent thinking. He freely admits having record- 
ed, without hesitation or remorse, interesting (which frequently 
means colorful) data not directly pertinent to the problems under 
discussion (xi) and having been particularly explicit where the 
sources consulted were out of easy reach (xx; in this context 
he forgets that Vol. II of the Academy’s Diccionario histérico is 
as much of a rarity as Vigon’s East Asturian dictionary); and he 
offers no apology for having omitted derivatives which to him 
happened to be of quite limited appeal (xvii). Did he take into 
account the taste of readers repelled by irrelevant excursuses and 
annoyed by missing such facts on word formation as they are 
entitled to demand? What about the wisdom of including in 
a dictionary expressly, not to say ostentatiously, termed Castilian 
rather than Spanish or Ibero-Romance all words (xvi) or nearly 
all words (Iviii)—note the contradiction—culled from an Asturian 
vocabulary, including necessarily many that lack modern and even 


’ Timely tabulation of these deletions would have been most useful; for one example 
that caught my eye see gasaja (52b). But I am afraid that the author has inadvertently 
allowed unauthentic formations to infiltrate his book. What degree of reality attaches 
to cegarrita (749a), also listed as cegarrito (7%1b) ‘contracting the eye to see at a dis- 
tance’, if only the fixed phrase a ojos cegarritas (parallelling a pies juntillas ‘firmly’, 
both with adverbial -as overruling the agreement of gender) is on record? 
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ancient Castilian counterparts? Then again we learn that the 
density of the documentation varies considerably with the measure 
of intricacy of each etymological issue (ix-x), surely an elusive 
yardstick. Contrast this somewhat arbitrary distribution of 
space with the admirable evenness of Cuervo (who practiced 
selectivity in a different dimension) and of von Wartburg, both 
of whom seem to proceed on the assumption that almost any 
volume of neatly classified and properly illumined lexical material 
raises a commensurate amount of worth-while linguistic problems 
on at least one of several levels of analysis (word origin, pattern 
of diffusion, social scale, imagery, construction, etc.), whether 
or not these problems happen to titillate a given researcher’s 
subjective curiosity. No comment is called for on the subsequent 
self-condemnatory statement to the effect that points pertaining 
to historical grammar have been omitted or included on the basis 
of whether or not the author stands a reasonable chance ever 
to discuss them in later life (x). The main stimulus for tracing 
a word, beyond the limits of Romance, to the ultimate semantic 
climate surrounding its place in a parent language, we learn, is 
the suggestiveness of its primeval meaning (xxiii), as if etymology 
were still the domain of genteel entertainment. Corominas con- 
cedes pervasive minor inconsistencies in the selection of entries 
(xiv); granted the practical advantage of occasional deviations 
from a set norm, does he not stray too far, given the basic alphabetic 
arrangement, by discussing the names of the cardinal points under 
a single entry or by jointly grouping mengano, perengano, peren- 
cejo, zulano ‘Mr. So-and-so’, apparently to the exclusion of the 
leader-word fulano (xv)? Throughout the book (not only in the 
whimsical Preface) the reader has the uneasy feeling that the author 
has insufficiently developed the habit of pruning his own text; 
how else can one account for the paradox that some words have 
been assembled on the basis of previously assumed genetic kinship, 
even though the hypotheses at present are known as definitely 
erroneous or as highly dubious (xv)? The book thus remains 
haunted by a past which hardly deserves to be recaptured. What 
shall one think of Corominas’ willingness to inventory, however 
succinctly, avowedly false etymologies, in an effort (so we are 
given to understand) to protect the unwary, and of his readiness 
to list even unpublished ideas of his own which he -himself at 
present flatly rejects, in part so that readers less well informed 
be spared from these pitfalls, in part so that those discredited 
conjectures may be the more easily revived in case new discoveries 
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should prove the author’s original line of thinking right (xii, 
xxv)? We wonder to whom, according to Corominas’ system 
of accountancy, the credit would go in this last eventuality. 

The ideal which seems to have presided over Corominas’ master- 
plan to the extent, I am afraid, of having literally obsessed his 
mind is the attainment of the highest possible degree of homo- 
geneity. For the sake of this one ideal, rarely championed in 
the annals of historical linguistics, he has, perhaps unconsciously, 
sacrificed not a few real and potential advantages. Let us examine 
the validity of the claims he specifically stakes out and, on a higher 
plane of abstraction, try to evaluate in absolute terms the legi- 
timacy and worthwhileness of the proposed goal. 

To illustrate Corominas’ personal view of homogeneity (stem- 
ming from a vision of artistic symmetry?), let us outline, in his 
footsteps, an approach which he deems objectionable. His favor- 
ite target, of all dictionaries, is the one commonly regarded 
as the least objectionable, namely von Wartburg’s FEW: the 
range and structure of its first volume, dating from the ‘twenties, 
we hear, and those of the sequel, exhibit uncomfortably sharp 
discrepancies, punctuated by the Swiss scholar’s recent decision 
temporarily to postpone the discussion of all non-Latin bases. 
In consequence, we are told, the work as a whole, whatever the 
indisputable merit of countless details, leaves the demanding reader 
unsatisfied (xvii), because its sections have not been cast from 
the same mold and fail to show, as it were, a single mind at work 
for reasons of taste I prefer to abstain from rephrasing here 
Corominas’ strange speculations on the fate that, in the event of 
von Wartburg’s untimely demise, might befall the unfinished part 
of his magnum opus). To avoid this sort of incongruity, our 
author, so he proudly declares (xxvii), made it a point, after an 
apposite period of apprenticeship (1927-39) and one of direct 
preparation (1939-47), to accomplish the actual writing of four 
thousand large-format pages in the incredibly short span of four 
to five years (1947-51)—-years, one gathers, of feverishly concen- 
trated work. 

This veritable feat, in the tradition of Hispanic hazafas, calls 
for several reservations. For one thing, does a lustrum actually 
provide an ideally sharp, immutable focus? In most domains 
of present-day scientific endeavor, including front-line linguistics, 
this is certainly no longer the case. For another: whatever the 
original aim and the radical means harnessed to achieve it, the 
final product has unquestionably fallen short of showing an impres- 
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sive degree of homogeneity. Undue speed, no matter how well 
motivated, inevitably carries with it haste and precludes the 
ever-present need for painstaking revision; hence the numerous 
inconsistencies, for a small fraction of which Corominas tenders 
lame apologies throughout his Preface (cf. his statements on 
techniques, changed midway, in recording derivatives in -ble 
and -ador, xii; in dating common vernacular formations, xiii; 
in extracting Cubanisms from F. Ortiz’s chaotic Catauro, of which 
the University of California Library, incidentally, owns a well- 
ordered alphabetic list, xvi; in drawing illustrations from fine 
literature and from charters and in dating quoted texts, xxi, 
etc.). Fairly recent bibliography has been put to use quite haphaz- 
ardly, inasmuch as some widely available books published as 
early as 1947 were not consulted (xxxiil; note the reference to 
Hubschmid’s dissertation, s. v. caspa), while others, not necessarily 
of signal importance, despite such late publication dates as 1953 
and even 1954, are profusely cited. The same lack of a defensible 
policy characterizes the perusal of hundreds of articles and notes, 
of which some particularly detailed, published in the mid-’forties, 
are barely mentioned in stray addenda to footnotes—quite 
possibly a venial sin in this cursed age of dispersal, but certainly 
not the kind of flawless, impartial performance that might vindi- 
cate the author’s claim to homogeneity. One gathers from this 
uneven record that by 1947 Corominas went into seclusion, making 
from that moment a few intermittent forays from his ivory tower, 
with the result that his dictionary cannot by any stretch of the 
imagination be called up-to-date (indeed, under the fatal rule of 
homogeneity each following volume is bound to be proportionately 
less so). The amusing thing is that what little he discovered during 
those swift commando raids into a well-equipped Periodical Room 
so patently irritated Corominas that his analysis of the latest 
scholarly output consists of a string of invectives vitiating the 
tone of an otherwise respectable and by and large balanced book.* 


‘For an example of incredible rudeness see the insinuations against G. Rohlfs 
s. v. bruja. Whether Corominas is right or wrong in disagreeing with J. Hubschmid 
on the classification of some putative offshoots of cueio (974a), he is patently guilty 
ef rash and unkind generalization in accusing his opponent of never guarding against 
certain pitfalls ; in general the pervasive use of such phrases as “que todos citan’’, 
“todo el mundo”’ 


’ 


, ‘al aleance de todos’’, “‘que nadie duda”’ (xiii, xvii, xviii, 985a et 
passim), aside from being journalese at its least attractive, strikes me as inexcusably 
offensive, whoever Corominas’ current victim. His comment on the writer of these 


lines s. v. cosecha (838b) is not only rude but beside the point, given A. Alonso’s simul- 
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Did Corominas seriously assume that scholarly research in Romance 


linguistics, a province of learning with which he emphatically 


identifies himself (xxiv, xxvi), would come to a standstill to await 
the announcement of his own elucubrations? To sum up, perfect 
homogeneity is a mirage, and the unsuccessful quest for it, at the 
cost of self-limitation and serenity of outlook, has added a tortured, 
in part downright narcissistic note to the book.® 

These tokens of gaucherie are overshadowed by the implications 
of Corominas’ deliberate, in every respect ill-starred challenge to 
von Wartburg. The challenger feels that, in terms of method, 
he is thirty or forty years ahead of the champion (xxiv-xxv), 
whereas in fact he is trailing far behind; worst of all, entirely 
through his own shortsightedness. If the Swiss scholar, at the 
risk of disrupting the harmonious flow of the fascicles of FEW, 
decided to modify in midstream certain techniques and emphases, 
the chief reason behind this choice was that Romance lexicology, 
supported by fresh insights into dialect words, was moving at a 
magnificently brisk pace throughout the “twenties and early 
‘thirties and that the imaginative architect of the FEW lost no 
time in adjusting his lifework to the accelerated rhythm of this 
progress in which, conversely, it was his privilege actively to 
intervene. In other words, the heterogeneity so acrimoniously 
impugned by Corominas turns out upon closer inspection to have 
been a symptom of heightened vitality. To our lasting detriment, 
the rate of advance in methodological refinement throughout our 
Romance quarters has considerably slowed down by the mid- 
fifties. The corollary is that homogeneity, as posited by Coro- 
minas, not only seems a false idol (one which, all told, could easily 
be overthrown), but, much worse for everybody concerned, at 
least in part may represent the reflection or rationalization of the 
present period of slackness—a slow-down, I repeat, which aptly char- 
acterizes only methodological experiments, despite the continued 
discovery, by many members of our team, of untold minute details. 

Corominas, who so unwisely invites comparison between the 
FEW and his own DCELC, insists that the major difference be- 
tween them lies in the stress on dialectal sources in the French and 


taneous interest in cogecha-cosecha and a private comment received from J. Jud, 
with whom Corominas has so little in common despite his assertion to the contrary 
(XXvili). 

5 Small wonder, under these circumstances, that one should detect regrettable 
gaps ; thus, there is no mention s. v. anaiema of OJud.-Arag. alalma, aladma, traced 
simultaneously by two scholars to this Graeco-Latin base a decade ago. 
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on literary sources in the Spanish venture, a difference which he 
attempts to justify with not entirely cogent arguments (xvii- 
xvill). In reality, this difference of slants is a minor detail; [ 
for one see at least three other, distinctly deeper contrasts. 

First, Corominas’ proven hesitancy or inability, over a period 
of a quarter century, to present any bold synthesis that would 
benefit linguistics as a whole (remember that the Romance domain 
is widely recognized as some kind of ideal testing ground or labora- 
tory) or would at least fundamentally affect our vision of Ibero- 
Romance in the historical perspective. In contrast, the early 
by-products of von Wartburg’s lexical researches have definitely 
been sweeping attempts in such directions, whether entirely 
successful or not, with Gallo-Romance placed in the focus of atten- 
tion. Characteristically, the most significant and indeed very 
welcome fruits of Corominas’ major enterprise have so far included 
articles on Hispano-Gothic and on Hispano-Celtic (xxvi), plus a 
substantial critique of Ernout-Meillet’s revised Latin dictionary 
meritorious studies from which we may expect enlightenment on 
another series of isolated facts or noteworthy historical insights, 
but hardly any fresh linguistic panorama, nor indeed the setting 
of a new standard of rigor or excellency. Quite disappointing, 
in this respect, is the persistent stress in the Preface on the 
impressive volume of sheer drudgery involved in the amassing of 
raw data, almost to the exclusion of broad methodological problems 
newly posed by these laboriously excerpted materials. Coro- 
minas’ fundamental conservatism is visible, for instance, in the 
maintenance of the three traditional categories of learned, semi- 
learned, and vernacular transmission (xiii)—why not assume 
instead a continuum with purely vernacular and purely learned 
channels acting as the extremes and ‘semilearned’ formations 
subdivided according to the formula of the blend in each case? 
Starting with the introductory paragraph the author’s implied 
belief seems to be that the latitude and the foundation of the 
chosen discipline has irreversibly been defined by our predecessors 
(ix)—a strange indifference to fundamentals in the face of so 
much (conceivably too much) experimenting lately carried on 
by structuralists. In other words, Corominas’s broad approach, 
as against the microscopic examination of individual word origins, 
is not truly dynamic, at least not on a high level of abstraction: 
the reader is rarely, if ever, led to see linguistic science on the move, 
but witnesses mostly instances of higher pressure, through the 
accumulation of data and mutually independent conjectures, 
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brought to bear on a slightly monotonous row of narrowly circum- 
scribed problems. In this connection, some readers may justifiably 
wonder whether by modern linguistics (x), a term admittedly 
much abused and misused, Corominas means anything substan- 
tially more advanced than, say, Gauchat’s and Tappolet’s thinking 
around 1900 and would eagerly receive from him a clue to the 
tantalizing paradox duly mentioned (xxv) but left unexplained, 
to the effect that of late the general interest in etymology has 
increased, while the quality of actual accomplishments has simul- 
taneously tended to fall off. 

Second, the ratio of factual information and of the analysis of 
closely observable, reliably distilied data to the aggregate of recon- 
struction, speculation, and uninhibited guesswork in the two rival 
works is radically different, with Corominas again trailing notice- 
ably behind von Wartburg in the degree of strict adherence to facts. 
The originality of the Swiss scholar, particularly patent if one 
projects his innovations against the background of earlier practices, 
consists in having carved out, within each meticulously investi- 
gated word history, a-huge slice of elements neatly classifiable 
along the two axes, so to speak, of transmission level (vernaculars 
vs. learned, autochthonous vs. imported) and of semantic pattern 
and in having concomitantly reduced the nebulous prehistory 
of numerous words to the barest minimum compatible with the 
inherent designs of etymology. Among other advantages, this 
decision to emphasize tangibles and to deémphasize the realm of 
hypotheses implicitly carried with it the promise of a much- 
improved tone, practically free from partisanship. Additional 
benefit accrued from this limitation of the controversial zone to 
an irreducible residue, inasmuch as fellow scholars, even where 
disagreeing with the author’s unavoidably arbitrary interpretative 
preferences, could nevertheless profit from the almost unassailably 
classified, conscientiously sifted primary data. This pleasant 
balance of fact-finding and ingenious reconstruction of trajectories 
Corominas has seen fit completely to upset. Though the facts 
unearthed by him are indubitably numerous and neat in isolation, 
the probing into the uncertainties of an elusive past again sets the 
pitch of the shrill tone and occupies, alas, most of the available 
space. Worst of all, documentation and elucubration, which 
von Wartburg strives to separate with gratifying honesty, are here 
inextricably interwoven, I suppose as the result of hasty work- 
manship. Through an almost predictable concatenation of events, 
this unhealthy return to an outmoded climate of discussion culmi- 
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nates in Corominas’ uncanny polemic preoccupation with the 
personalities of his presumed rivals. The etymological dictionary 
is thus on the very brink of being perverted into an etymologist’s 
diary, in which a tense author pokes fun, gives free rein to sarcasm, 
deals out desperate blows, squares accounts. All etymologists 
are likely to feel an occasional urge to vent their feelings, but most 
prefer not to inject sentiment into the crowning accomplishments 
of their lives. In this respect Corominas’ magnum opus quixot- 
ically stands alone; I am chagrined to report that it is the most 
morbidly acid, indeed extravagantly intolerant work of its kind 
and merit that has ever fallen into my hands. 

The third contrast between the two projects (a divergence which, 
in a way, flows from Corominas’ infatuation with the ideal of 
homogeneity) is the disparate share which the competitors have 
granted to the active help of fellow workers. The Swiss scholar’s 
marked originality consisted initially in having induced friends of 
high repute, like Bertoldi, Haust, and Kleinhans, not only to read 
proofs with critical suggestions in mind, but also to contribute 
whole sections and to assume responsibility for weighty decisions 
in their respective provinces of specialized knowledge. At a 
later stage von Wartburg began distributing his scrupulously 
collected and sifted data among former students of signal promise 
and, after another lapse of time, among qualified junior partners 
regardless of their place of training (H. Lausberg, J. Hubschmid), 
initiating them into his techniques of smooth and swift production 
and crediting to each his personal accomplishments. The FEW 
thus became the meeting ground of many eager minds; as regards 
organization, its editorial office began to duplicate the rdéle of 
the bureau of the French-Swiss Glossaire des patois (where von 
Wartburg, as a beginner, had received his inspiration), and it 
bore a measure of resemblance to the great German-Swiss under- 
taking in the domain of cartography and dialect geography, the 
AIS, which distilled the skillfully synchronized product of the 
separate explorations and interpretations of five almost equally 
strong, yet quite different personalities. The basic assumption 
invariably underlying such group ventures is that a large proportion 
(not necessarily the total) of linguistic doctrine, volume of infor- 
mation, and ‘know-how’ is communicable, that is, apt to be 
observed, experienced, codified, transmitted, and absorbed by 
different minds at a wide variety of places and, within limits, 
over a considerable period of time. Over against this school 
of thought one finds the intuitionists whose sentiment, expressed 
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or implied, seems to be that everything worth treasuring in linguis- 
tic research has been acquired through a unique, quasi-mystic 
experience; to this sect the very term ‘training’ is anathema 
(L. Spitzer, RF, LXII [1950], 227-234, who in the heat of the argu- 
ment confuses the semantic ambits of E to train and G trainieren). 
Understandably, stylistics and, on a minor scale, conjectural 
etymology are the favorite hunting grounds of these sectariens, 
to some of whom the give-and-take of unruffled discussion presum- 
ably appears pointless. Whatever Corominas’ indebtedness to 
this current (to me it seems undeniable), the fact remains that, 
aside from acknowledging some clerical help, received from students 
at the preliminary stage of the project (xxviii), he has shown 
consistent reluctance to call in specialists even in relatively esoteric 
subjects, has developed such pervasive diffidence of other scholars’ 
spadework as to have spurned, under flimsy pretexts (xix), gener- 
ously tendered offers of help, and has insisted, with singular lack 
of grace, that he has independently arrived at solutions which his 
peers happened to publish years before (s. vv. dspero, cencefio). 
These, to me at least, seem so many symptoms of an unhealthy 
return to superannuated practices. 

However great our disappointment at seeing the Preface to 
such a monumental work written in an irresponsibly boastful 
and essentially uncritical vein, it is nevertheless true that many 
favorable comments can be made on the new dictionary, apart 
from its exceptionally wide range of information (including topo- 
nymy). For one thing, and I am somewhat embarrassed to 
credit to the author impartiality as a virtue rather than as a 
matter of course, he seems entirely unbiased in the selection of 
strata to which he assigns etymological bases: Celtic and Ibero- 
Basque substratum, the full social spectrum of Latin corresponding 
to several chronological layers, the Gothic and Arabic ingredients 
and later accretions all enjoy an equal share of his enthusiasm, 
a commendable attitude which has advantageously influenced 
several decisions (cf. s. v. agobiado, where he sides with Cuervo 
and a hesitant Schuchardt against Braune). Corominas wisely 
exercises caution in assigning pre-Latin bases to individual archaic 
languages; thus, he is satisfied with labelling the plant name (a)- 
gavanzo as related to Basque, without pressing the point and 
committing himself to a hazardous statement on the degree of 
kinship. This does not mean that he has no preferences: I have 
found him, like Aebischer and Bertoldi and in contradistinction 
to Cuervo, much more engrossed by substantives than by adjectives 
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and verbs, to say nothing of the well-remembered inadequacy 
of his explanation of the preposition alrededor (see Lang. 30.289). 
Worse, he is disinclined to appreciate the efforts of colleagues 
whose curiosity happens to be differently slanted (x). But, I 
repeat, these limitations are not determined by nationalistic 
loyalties and aversions. 

In a quarter of a century of uninterrupted exposure to etymo- 
logical challenges and temptations, Corominas, on the whole, has 
developed an enviable flair for the right solutions, except that his 
vision is occasionally dimmed by an excess of sophistication. 

He is too experienced to fall into the trap of developing, with 
facile arguments, campechano ‘frank, hearty, cheerful’ from campo 
field’: forewarned by the presence of an irreducible element 
-ech- and by the semantic remoteness of It. campigiano, he traces 
the chosen word to Campeche, then silhouettes his equation against 
a convincing historical background of colonial Mexico. OSp. 
atllar ‘to howl’ is extricated from its outworn ties with eiuldre 
(as posited by Baist and Meyer-Liibke), iabildre (as inferred from 
Judeo-Romance by Blondheim), and the onomatopceia with 
which Sainéan liked to toy and is traced forcefully to ululare, 
the only unsolved difficulty being the early syncope of proto-Sp. 
“alladre as against the consonant dissimilation characteristic 
of Cat. udolar, Fr. hurler, Rum. urla, etc. In an elegant operation 
for which Corominas allies himself with Spitzer against Cuervo, 
Hanssen, and Wagner, he marshals proof that Sp. carifio ‘yearning, 
desire, nostalgia’ >‘affection’ (>‘caress’, only in Portuguese), 
counter to all appearances, was not a Lusism in Spanish like 
echar de menos ‘to miss’ but, on the contrary, propagated from 
Castile to Portugal, going back eventually to carifar ‘to miss’, 
as preserved in Aragonese, from carére. Even if this demon- 
stration is correct, I wonder whether at the decisive stage of its 
acceptance into the standard (ca. 1500) carifio was not falsely 
analyzed by semi-naive speakers as a Galician-Portuguese form 
and ultimately favored on the strength of this erroneous identi- 
fication—a process which we might call fauz mol d’emprunt as 
a counterpart of G. Gougenheim’s fausse élymologie savante (Rom. 
Phil. 1. 277-286). Of course, many verdicts returned here from 
cover to cover are controversial and have already been rebutted, 
cf. G. Bonfante’s comment on Sp. andar, It. andare (spreading 
from the North) <*ambitdre (LN 16. 38-40, 99-100). In many 
quarters Corominas’ curt rejection of Briich’s derivation of Sp. 
culir ‘to pound’ <képlein will cause raised eyebrows after its 
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explicit endorsement in W. von Wartburg’s recent inventory 
of presumed (Massaliotic) Hellenisms in Western Romance. 
I for one am prepared to accept Corominas’ ingenious interpretation 
of asqueroso ‘repulsive’, while his attempts to account for cognate 
asco strike me as sheer acrobatics, executed without the requisite 
smoothness. 

A welcome policy is the author’s sustained readiness to admit 
the incomplete stage of current researches by cautiously affixing 
the tags ‘of dubious or unknown origin’ by way of warning sign- 
posts (cf. Introduction xi) and later occasionally stating his 
personal preference for one of the conjectures proffered, not infre- 
quently his own. Cf. the carefully qualified indications s. vv. 
Cast. aulaga—Arag. Sp.-Val. Manch. aliaga ‘ulex Europaeus’, 
a word cluster apparently of indigenous background; azulejo 
‘glazed tile’, which Corominas labels as possibly Arabic, in deference 
to Steiger’s championship of this hypothesis; bezo ‘(thick) lip’, 
hesitatingly credited to Hispano-Celtic, on the basis of cognates 
and of areal configuration; carcoma ‘wood-borer, caries’, here 
dissociated from carne (Diez), carie (Meyer-Liibke), prefix car- 
(Menéndez Pidal), Gr.-Lat. cancréma supposedly influenced by 
cancer (Michaélis), *corcona allegedly associated with comer (Schu- 
chardt): Corominas, with due circumspection, chooses to call it 
an overlaid and reinterpreted pre-Latin base, astutely crediting 
the pseudo-participle carcomido with blazing the trail for the full 
verbal paradigm;® Sp. carestia ‘dearth, scarcity of food’ > ‘high 
prices’, according to our critic neither the outgrowth of Tobler’s 
akharistia ‘rudeness’, nor of Claussen’s “khrésteia ‘necessity’, 
nor of the p. pte. *carestus from carére as posited by Spitzer, nor 
even of Corominas’ own Gr.-Lat. charistia ‘banquet’ which strikes 
a level-headed reader as another exemplification of the principle 
“lucus a non lucendo” generally believed long dead; OSp. combleza 
and vars. ‘concubine’, here explained (in Covarrubias’ wake and 
against Spitzer, Meyer-Liibke, and J. da Silveira) as conceivably 
a Celto-Latin hybrid; ete. 

In his documentation Corominas falls back on hundreds of 
dictionaries and scattered word-lists of varying length and trust- 
worthiness (including the 14th-century Old Portuguese verb 
glossary edited by H. H. Carter, RPh. 6. 71-103). Since some of 


° This assumed sequence of events confirms my earlier suspicions, as stated in 
MLN 56.34-42 (1941) and RR 32.278-295 (1941). On adj. -ido see Lang. 22.302-309 
(1946) and BICC 9.65-66 (1953-55). 
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the richest among these sources happen to be limited to the first 
letters of the alphabet, his material in the following volumes 
threatens to become increasingly thinner (by way of foretaste, 
note the unimpressive comment on desaguador, desaguadero, 
desagiie s. v. agua). Files of learned journals seem to have been 
conscientiously combed for noteworthy data, but Corominas’ 
excerpts from his own readings appear to be limited to some texts 
of the older periods (with careful attention to the MS variants in 
the case of Juan Ruiz) and to some daily newspapers and periodicals, 
mostly of the year 1940 and traceable to Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Peru (s. vv. agua, barajar, bienteveo, cacarafado, etc.). More 
substantial is his testimony, from personal observation, to the 
usage of Almeria (Eastern Andalusia) and Mendoza (Western 
Argentina), cf. the remarks on empercudir and despercudirse, 
s. v. cundir (983b), an entry which might have gained added 
strength from more liberal use of the data assembled in HR 
14.104-159 (1946). In drawing on Jakob Jud’s correspondence, has 
the author made an earnest effort to segregate the wheat from the 
chaff that one expects to find even in a distinguished scholar’s 
private communications not meant for the public eye? 

The typographic aspect of the volume, on the whole, is refresh- 
ingly neat. Few misprints catch the eye of a casual reader, 
especially as regards foreign names and titles, a welcome and, 
alas, rare feature in Spanish scholarly publications.? One draw- 
back is that the notes are not set off from the core of the text by 
use of a special font (and, concurrently, include not a few data 
so vital as to have rated listing in the text or else information 
fresher by a margin of several years than that offered in the passages 
to which they refer, cf. s. v. andén). One may deplore the choice 
of an old-fashioned spelling for Latin bases, the inconsistency in 
the use of the macron conceivably inherited from noted prede- 
cessors, the aloofness to the transliteration of Greek script in a 
book which laymen are invited to consult, and pervasive slip- 
shodness in the use of the asterisk which separates with such graphic 
force the domains of documentation and of speculation. Some 


7 Of course, the volume is not letter-perfect, even if one deducts from his marginal 
notes the author’s own list of errata (995). Occasional errors have crept into German 
titles (Ixviii), into proper names (333a, 683b), and into phonetic symbols (865b); 
there are quite a few misleading punctuation marks (620b, 683b, 686a, etc.) and just 
plain uncorrected misprints (xvii : r. sinopsis; 509: r. compuesto). But all in all the 
progress has been very remarkable and worthy of praise. 
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bibliographic references are too sketchy (s. v. aun); others seem 
downright incomplete (Rohlfs’s review, cited s. v. aulaga). Coro- 
minas’ style, it is my unpleasant duty to report, is not only undis- 
tinguished, but occasionally unidiomatic (xi, xvii: the hopelessly 
obsolete fut. subj.), unprecise (xx: “‘infinidad de vocabularios’’), 
or what used to be called ungrammatical (xxiv: “‘en casos como los 
que acabo de aludir’’). Hasty drafting and lack of thorough 
revision have made some passages cumbersome and involved 
(867a el passim); I for one prefer Meyer-Liibke’s succinctness, 
which Corominas with little justification labels as sibylline (xiv), 
to his own verbosity and redundancy which, counter to his hopeful 
assertions (xxv), are unlikely to eliminate misunderstandings 
and polemics. Through bold excisions, the four volumes could 
certainly have been compressed into three or even two, without 
serious loss to scholarship, and the postulated “‘need for saving 
space’’ (xxi) would have been more than wishful thinking. 

On the negative side of the ledger must be marked the super- 
ficial analysis of learned words—which, of course, leave little 
room for scintillating conjectures, but aid the sober worker in 
piecing together the mosaic of complex lexical relationships. 
The lengthy information on the familiar Greek components of 
agrénomo (for the first time recorded in 1881) strikes me as dispens- 
able ; what the sophisticated reader would have expected to find 
instead is a dependable clue to the channels of transmission (adop- 
tion of Fr. agronome, in which case the word, in more than one 
respect, would be a Gallicism rather than a Hellenism?). The 
selection of entries shows similar inadequacies; why pour out 
information on per-, pel-egrino ‘pilgrim’, a word amply recorded 
since the 13th century, of all places s. v. agro, a distinctly late 
(1645) and exceedingly rare Latinism whose introduction into the 
vernacular, Corominas might well have stressed, coincides signi- 
ficantly with the replacement of agro ‘sour’ (itself superimposed 
on agre) by agrio, through the agency of the verb agriar? Quite 
aside from the unequivocal chronological sequence of events, it 
must be emphatically denied, on morphological grounds, that 
per-, pel-egrino, within the confines of Spanish, is classifiable as a 
derivative of agro. 

The fragmentary character of the accessible data accounts for 
the relatively few attempts at exact areal delimitation (one good 
step in this direction is the grouping of W NW Gasc. ftoyowlojo 
vs. Cast. aulaga vs. Arag. Sp.-Val. Manch. aliaga, 329-331). The 
provisional status of all first dates adduced is a weakness which 
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Corominas readily admits (xiii), but tends to underplay (xix); 
he has paid scant attention, on the levels of theoretical debate 
and practical application, to the issue of extinction (‘‘Letzbelege’’) 
which looms so large in the current researches of von Wartburg 
and Baldinger. I am much more disturbed, however, by his 
failure to dwell on the striking anomaly of certain derivational 
patterns, such as those underlying agualero, aguanoso, and aguanén 
(s. v. agua), agobiar, etc., and by his cavalier attitude to diminu- 
tives (xii-xiv), which deservedly occupy anew the focus of scholarly 
attention. Some points remain obscure: for instance, is P. de 
Alcala’s comblecado ‘concubinage’ incontrovertibly a misprint for 
Nebrixa’s comblecadgo, in view of the coexistence in Old Spanish of 
obispado and arcedianadgo? Might not the peculiar relation between 
Ptg. Gal. Leon. agre <acre and OSp. agro <\V.-Lat. acru have been 
pinpointed by a reference, however fleeting, to the telltale com- 
pound vinagre? Also, I am astonished to discover, after the 
selection of the ‘‘sentido lingiiistico romance”’ as the guiding norm, 
that seguro has been thought of as forming part of the family of 
cura, that words introduced by deca- have been summarily lumped 
together with the legitimate progeny of decem s. v. diez, and that 
others containing, as a compositional ingredient, Gr. thedés, have 
been subordinated to Dios: each of these decisions viewed in 
isolation may seem harmless, but jointly they point to some 
unaccountable confusion of totally unrelated chronological layers. 

I am painfully aware of having dwelt in greater detail on the 
recondite shortcomings than on the patent achievements of an 
important etymological venture from which all workers are bound 
to profit, but only if they succeed in accurately gauging the merits of 
the work. What grieves me in particular is that Corominas, endowed 
with a superb flair for etymological intricacies and with an enviable 
capacity for exhausting long-range work, should apparently have 
imposed upon himself such ruthlessly exaggerated quotas of unremit- 
ting labor as have tended to deprive him intermittently oft he ever- 
needed perspective and self-criticism, to make him indulge in 
unrestrained polemics, and to have condoned an inelegantly diffuse 
style and presentation, features which contrast quite unfavorably 
with the terseness, serenity, and imaginative élan of his earlier 
output. In a reckless effort to outdistance, once and for all, an 
entire generation of Romance etymologists, Corominas has all too 
frequently traded in quality for quantity and has, I am afraid, 
failed to bring the seeds of his own finest talents to full fruition. 


University of California 
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LA RELATION DES GENRES DANS LE SYSTEME 
DES PRONOMS DE LA TROISIEME PERSONNE 
EN FRANCAIS MODERNE 


STANLEY LAMPACH 


La distinction du genre en francais se manifeste avant tout par 
accord de l’adjectif et de l’article avec le substantif. L’expression 
du genre se retrouve dans certains pronoms de la troisiéme per- 
sonne. Nous bornerons notre examen du genre aux deux systémes 
pronominaux qui présentent le plus nettement les oppositions de 
ce type, et qui, par surcroit, sont parmi les plus usités : les pronoms 
personnels et les pronoms démonstratifs. Il y a d’ailleurs une 
interpénétration frappante des deux systémes qui ressort nettement 
des emplois syntagmatiques des différentes unités en cause. 

Chez les pronoms personnels de la troisiéme personne, on dis- 
tingue en principe deux genres comme pour le substantif : un 
masculin et un féminin. Cette bipartition repose sur des différences 
de forme : p. ex. il/elle; ils/elles; le/la; luijelle; euzx/elles (les est 
syncrétique). L’accord en genre de ces pronoms, n’importe quelle 
grammaire de la langue francaise! nous l’apprend, se fait norma- 
lement avec le substantif, dit antécédent, qu’ils représentent dans 
l’énoncé. Si le pronom se référe 4 un substantif masculin, c’est-a- 
dire susceptible d’étre précédé des formes le, un, etc., ou s’il renvoie 
a plusieurs substantifs dont au moins un masculin, il sera au 
masculin. S’il désigne au contraire un ou plusieurs substantifs 
féminins, c’est-a-dire susceptibles de se combiner avec une, la, etc., 
il sera au féminin. On constate parfois un certain tiraillement 


1M. Grevisse, Le Bon usage, Gembloux-Paris, 1949 (G) ; G. Gougenheim, Systéme 
grammatical de la Langue frangaise, Paris, 1938 ; Grammaire Larousse du XX® siécle, 
Paris, 1936; C. de Boer, Syniaze du Francais moderne, Leyde, 1947. F. Brunot, La 
Pensée et la Langue, Paris, 1936; F. Brunot et Ch. Bruneau, Précis de Grammaire 
historique de la Langue francaise, Paris, 1949 ; Damourette et E. Pichon, Des Mois 
a la Pensée, Essai de Grammaire de la Langue francaise, tomes 4, 5, 6, Paris, 1911- 
1940 (D-P). : 
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entre le genre grammatical et le sexe; on dit obligatoirement 
une sentinelle, mais parce qu’il s’agit d’un homme, on est tenté de 
le désigner au moyen du masculin, i/. Il convient de noter, 
cependant, que cet usage va a l’encontre de la tradition du fran- 
cais, langue qui fonde l’accord en genre sur des critéres gramma- 
ticaux et non sur le sexe. 

Si ces régles d’accord suffisent 4 rendre pleinement compte des 
emplois du pronom féminin, elles expliquent mal certains emplois 
de ce qui est, formellement le masculin singulier. Cela doit tenir, 
en partie au moins, a la nature particuliére des pronoms de la 
troisiéme personne qui s’opposent a ceux de la premiére et de la 
seconde personnes par leur manque d’unicité. A partir d’un acte 
de parole concret, il est possible d’identifier sans équivoque je 
et du, le locuteur et l’auditeur. La troisiéme personne, au contraire, 
est susceptible de renvoyer a tout ce qui n’est spécifiquement 
ni je ni du (ni ne les renferme, p. ex. : nous, vous). De ce fait un 
pronom de la troisiéme personne peut se rapporter non seulement 
a un substantif, mais aussi a ce qui, en francais, n’est pas concu 
comme un substantif,? qu'il s’agisse de morphémes précis autres 
que substantifs ou de ce qui est vague ou indéterminable ; parfois 
méme il peut ne renvoyer a rien ; p. ex. : il dans il pleut, il fait de 
lorage, il faut que je parte, il ne lui reste plus d’argent. Ce sont les 
emplois de ce type, ot le pronom représente autre chose qu’un 
substantif, qui sont a l’origine de la notion d’un pronom « neutre » 
il, parfois considéré comme un morphéme distinct de il masculin 
singulier. En général on justifie cette distinction par un appel 
au sens. On pourrait en outre invoquer Il’invariabilité de la forme 
du pronom dans cet emploi : on a toujours i/ sujet et le complément ; 
p. ex. : il nous faut des idées, éles-vous prétes? Nous le sommes. 
Enfin, il est, normalement, impossible de commuter i “‘neutre”’ 
avec autre chose, substantif ou pronom ; p. ex. : il faut, il gréle, 


il me vient une idée a l’espril. Cependant, tout ceci se heurte, pour 


établir une fois pour toutes la catégorie de pronom ‘‘ neutre’’, a 
Videntité formelle parfaite de ce «neutre » avec le masculin singulier ; 
selon le point de vue adopté, on pourrait parler ici d’emplois 
différents d'un morphéme, ou bien de deux morphémes distincts. 

Pour démontrer |’existence en francais d’un genre neutre distinct 


? Voir E. Benveniste, Siructure des relations de personne dans le verbe, BSL 43 (1947) 
p. 1-12. 

* Ceci n’est valable que pour il et le. Les pronoms disjoints lui, euz, elle(s) renvoient 
toujours a des substantifs. 
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du masculin, il faudrait DEUX FORMES DISTINCTES CORRESPONDANT 
A DEUX SENS DISTINCTS ET AYANT AU MOINS UN CONTEXTE GRAM- 
MATICAL EN COMMUN. En d’autres termes il faudrait que leur 
COMMUTATION soit possible. Un élément de parole n’a de valeur 
linguistique que la ot il est commutable, c’est-a-dire 14 ot son 
apparition n’est pas automatiquement déterminée par le contexte. 
Selon les critéres que nous venons d’adopter, nous ne pourrons 
pas opposer il ‘‘ neutre’”’ et iJ masculin. 

En usant du droit de linguiste de choisir ses critéres et ses 
méthodes, on peut écarter, d'une facon un peu cavaliére peut-étre, 
mais pourtant légitime, l’hypothése d’un pronom personnel neutre, 
mais la question des pronoms neutres n’est pas pour autant résolue. 
Elle se pose surtout pour les pronoms démonstratifs 4 forme inva- 
riable : ceci, cela, ce. S’agit-il de neutres ? L’histoire appuie leur 
interprétation comme tels. La forme de base, ce, remonte effecti- 
vement a un neutre, ecce hoc >¢a>ce, alors que pour les pronoms 
personnels, un ancien e/, pronom sujet neutre, a été partout rem- 
placé par le masculin. Notre étude étant d’ordre synchronique, 
nous ne saurions attribuer plus qu'une valeur d’orientation aux faits 
historiques. Ce qui est plus pertinent, c’est que, sur le plan formel, 
il semble possible, du moins au singulier, d’opposer trois formes 
différentes : celui-/ celle-/ ce-, qui correspondent a trois contenus 
différents. Un des objets de cette étude est de dégager la valeur et 
les fonctions de ce- en précisant ses rapports avec les autres pro- 
noms démonstratifs et personnels. 

Considérés du point de vue de leur structure formelle, les pro- 
noms démonstratifs, pris dans leur ensemble, se répartissent en 
deux séries symétriques, celle des démonstratifs fléchis et celle des 
démonstratifs invariables, chacune comportant trois termes,ainsi : 


SERIE DES PRONOMS 


SERIE DES PRONOMS FLECHIS INVARIABLES 
m. sg. celui-ci ; m. pl. ceux-ci ; f. sg. et pl. celle(s )-ci ceci 
m. sg. celui-la; m. pl. ceuz-la; f. sg. et pl. celle(s )-la cela 
m. sg. celui m. pl. ceux f. sg. et pl. celle(s) ce 


Ce schéma fait ressortir l’opposition, 4 l’intérieur de chaque 
série, entre deux pronoms complexes, composés d’une base démons- 
trative et d’une des deux particules postposées -ci ou -la, qui, 
traditionnellement servent 4 opposer ce qui est proche a ce qui est 
éloigné. Ces deux termes complexes s’opposent a leur tour, comme 
un tout, 4 une forme simple, a celui et a ce. 

Ce schéma a son pendant sur le plan des fonctions syntagma- 
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tiques et sur celui du contenu. Sur le plan syntagmatique, on 
constate que les formes composées de chaque série s’opposent au 
terme simple. Les formes en -ci et en -/a figurent dans les mémes 
contextes grammaticaux ; ce sont les contextes ot l’on retrouve 
les substantifs. Dans ces contextes, elles peuvent CONTRASTER, 
C’EST-A-DIRE APPARAITRE EFFECTIVEMENT DANS UN MEME ENONCE ; 
ceci permet de se référer sans ambiguité 4 deux antécédents diffé- 
rents qui demandent tous deux un pronom a la troisiéme personne ; 
p. ex. : Démocrite et Heéraclite étaient de nature bien différente ; 
celui-ci pleurail toujours, celui-la riait sans cesse (G) ; ceci est beau, 
cela est laid. Les régles normatives gouvernant cet usage figurent 
dans toutes les grammaires de la langue francaise. En dehors des 
énoncés oti -ci est opposé a -la, les formes en -ci sont assez rares ; 
elles tendent a étre évincées par les formes en -/ad qui perdent alors 
leur nuance spatiale; dans ces cas, cela est souvent remplacé, 
surtout dans la langue parlée, par une forme contractée, ¢a; 
p. ex. : cela (jamais ¢a) est beau, mais, ¢a y est; cela (ou ¢a) suffil ; 
cela (ou ¢a) méne trop loin; cela (ou ¢a) me fail de la peine; je suis 
celui-la. Dans une forme de langue populaire qui n’en est pas moins 
du frangais, méme le contraste entre -ci et -/a a disparu ; on dira : 
voulez-vous de ¢cui-la ou de cui-la? Puisque dans les deux séries, 
les formes en -/ad apparaissent dans tous les contextes ow |’on 
pourrait avoir une forme en -ci et, en outre, 14 oti les formes en 
-ci ne se trouvent pas, il est possible, sans fausser l’analyse, de 
réduire le schéma a celui que voici 


FLECHIS INVARIABLE 
celui-la, etc. cela(ca) 
celui, ete. ce 


ou. s’opposent, dans chaque série, une forme composée et une 
forme simple. Les formes composées ont le méme type de distri- 
bution que les substantifs ; elles ont les mémes fonctions de sujet 
de complément, d’apposition, etc., et sont souvent commutables 
avec des substantifs dans ces fonctions ; p. ex. : le livre me plait; 
celui-la (cela) me plait; prenez ceci; je fais... comme il plait a 
celle-ci (G) ; diles-lui cela de ma part; cela (ga), c’est une vache. 
En général, elles figurent dans l’énoncé sans qualificatif (sauf dans 
les cas d’emphase ou de mise en relief). Les formes simples ont, au 
contraire, un pouvoir combinatoire trés réduit ; elles sont obliga- 
toirement qualifiées. Le pronom fléchi simple, celui, est toujours* 


“Un adjectif incise est toutefois permis entre le pronom et le syntagme qualificatif 
méme dans une langue chatiée, p. ex. sentiment... celui seul de notre existence. (G) 
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suivi immédiatement soit d’une proposition relative soit d’un 
complément de nom soit, dans une langue moins chatiée, d’un 
participe qui le qualifie ; p. ex. : celui qui gagnera l’épreuve sera 
bien récompensé ; les romans de Balzac et ceux de Zola; elle avail 
pris ceux a dix sous (G); je joins a ma lettre celle écrite par ma 
mere. La forme invariable correspondante, ce, est, elle aussi, 
limitée a des contextes bien définis ; elle est suivie immédiatement 
soit d’une proposition relative soit d’une forme du verbe étre 
dont elle est le sujet ; p. ex. : ce que je sais, c'est... ; ce dont je parle... ; 
ce @ quoi je pense; ce sera magnifique; c’est mon pére. Les seules 
exceptions a ces régles apparaissent dans quelques locutions 
archaiques appartenant surtout a la langue littéraire : ce me 
semble ; sur ce; pour ce faire; ce faisant; ce disant, etc. 

Il ressort de cette comparaison que les pronoms simples et les 
pronoms composés ont des latitudes combinatoires et une distri- 
bution d’un type complémentaire ; normalement le contexte 
grammatical permet de prévoir si l’on emploiera la forme simple 
ou la forme composée. Le cas de ce non suivi d’une proposition 
relative et sujet d’une forme du verbe éfre (p. ex. : c’est beau) 
semble constituer une exception. Mais ce n’est la qu’une apparence. 
Sa commutation dans ce cas avec cela, qui s’emploie aussi avec la 
plupart des autres verbes, devient possible lorsque |’attribut est 
un adjectif ou une locution équivalant 4 un adjectif, mais il ne 
s’en dégage alors aucune différence de sens appréciable ; p. ex. 
c'est beau — cela est beau; c'est sans importance — cela est sans 
importance. A la rigueur, cela comporte une nuance affective plus 
affirmative et plus emphatique. Nous pourrons, en raison de ces 
faits de distribution, réduire notre schéma a ses deux termes 
irréductibles 

FLECHIS INVARIABLES 


celui-, etc. ce- 


Jusqu’ici les pronoms ont été classés selon des critéres formels et 
combinatoires ; il convient maintenant, pour justifier notre clas- 
sement en deux séries paralléles, de préciser les fonctions et la 
valeur de lune et l'autre série. 

Le pronom fléchi représente soit un antécédent substantif, c’est- 
a-dire accompagné de l'article ou d’un autre déterminatif porteur 
de genre et de nombre, soit un pronom renvoyant éventuellement 
a un substantif. Il s’accorde toujours en genre avec cet antécédent ; 
celui-, ceux- sont masculins et celle-, celles- féminins; p. ex. 
les chemises de mon pére et celles de mon frére ; (en parlant de deux 
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tableaux) celui que j’ai vu dans lautre salle m’a plu davantage. 
Les régles de cet accord en genre sont les mémes que celles qu’on 
a dégagées pour le pronom personnel. 

Le pronom fléchi, en principe, renvoie toujours a un substantif ; 
parfois l’antécédent substantif peut étre sous-entendu. Dans les 
phrases suivantes : ceux qui sont morts pour la patrie mérilent notre 
reconnaissance élernelle ; ceux qui se plaignent n’agissent plus (G) ; 
conseils praliques pour celles el ceux qui viennent se faire soigner 
a Paris (Bull. MGEN, 1956), l'emploi de ceux ou de celles suppose 
existence, au moins virtuelle, d’un antécédent substantif avec 
lequel le pronom s’accorde et avec lequel il peut étre commuté 
sans modifier le sens de la phrase. Dans les exemples ci-dessus, il 
sera identifié, selon le contexte, comme les hommes, les élres humains, 
nos soldats, nos adhérentes et nos adhérenis, etc. Il serait peut-étre 
plus indiqué encore de rapprocher ce type d’expression de celui ot 
le démonstratif fléchi est suivi d’un complément partitif ; p. ex. 
ceux (celui) des Grecs qui parlai(en)l ainsi (G) ; il a récompensé 
ceux (celui, celle(s)) de ses domestiques qui lavai(enj)t bien servi 
(G), etc., ol ce que représente ceux est explicitement donné. Dans 
ce cas, celui, ceux, celle(s) suivis de la proposition relative se 
rapportent a quelque chose qui est inclus dans |’ensemble ou dans 
la classe que désigne le substantif (Grecs, domesliques). Si ce 
complément partitif est sous-entendu et omis de |’énoncé, |’expres- 
sion revét la méme forme que ceux qui sont mortls..., ceux qui se 
plaignenl..., etc. Le fait que dans ces emplois-ci, celui, ceux, etc. 
désignent presque toujours des étres humains n’est en réalité 
qu’un fait de parole; le démonstratif fléchi peut représenter 
n’importe quel substantif donné par le contexte linguistique ou 
par la situation. 

Les démonstratifs invariables sont employés dans les contextes 
ou l’antécédent n’est pas accompagné de morphémes, comme 
article, qui caractérisent le substantif. Des antécédents non 
substantifs de ce type sont des phrases, des propositions, toute 
une pensée développée ; p. ex. : I] n’a pas écril, ce qui prouve bien 
son manque d’inlérél ; ce a pour antécédent ici toute la proposition 
qui le précéde ; on pourrait également dire : ...cela prouve bien... 
Dans les deux cas c’est un pronom de la série invariable qui est 
employé ; son choix dépend du contexte grammatical : ce suivi 
d’une. proposition relative et cela sans qualificatif. Il faudrait 
ranger ici dans la méme catégorie (antécédents non-substantifs) tous 
les emplois de ce- renvoyant 4 ce qui est vague, imprécis ou indé- 
terminé soit parce qu’on ignore le nom de ce qu’on veut désigner 
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soit parce qu’on ne l’a pas encore envisagé a l'aide d’un substantif 
précis ; lorsqu’il s’agit d’une référence concréte, ce- est souvent 
accompagné, dans ce contexte, d’un geste; p. ex. : ¢a, c’est un 
bon travail; regardez-moi ¢a! c'est parfait; qu’est-ce que c'est ¢a? 
La différence entre les pronoms fléchis et des pronoms invariables 
ressort trés nettement des contextes ot l’on peut substituer les 
uns aux autres; p. ex. : celui que j’ai vu (en vitrine, dans mon 
réve).../ ce que j'ai vu (en vitrine, dans mon réve)... ; celui renvoie 
ici 4 un antécédent substantif avec lequel il s’accorde en genre 
selon le contexte, le complet, le gdlteau, l'animal, ’ homme, ete. 
ce au contraire n’est pas délimité de cette facon précise par son 
antécédent ; ce n’est limité que par la proposition relative qui la 
suit. Semantiquement, ce a la valeur d’un mot de sens trés général 
comme chose, mais cette traduction n’est guére qu’une approxi- 
mation ; ce ne représente pas toujours, nous l’avons déja vu, des 
choses qu’on ne nomme pas, mais peut renvoyer 4 des antécédents 
qui ne désignent pas des choses. A la différence de celui-, ce- n’est 
pas lié a un antécédent déterminé et peut a l'occasion englober 
par son sens celui- qui ne saurait avoir sa généralité envahissante. 
Si l'on compare deux phrases du type : lout ce qui vil sur la terre/tous 
ceux qui vivent sur la ferre, il ressort que tout ce représente une 
totalité plus vaste que fous ceux. L’ensemble délimité par |’anté- 
cédent que désigne lous ceux (hommes, animauz, etc.) est inclus 
dans toul ce, qui renvoie 4 quelque chose de global ou d’indifférencié 
et non a un signe déterminé. Considérons un autre exemple 
sa franchise est celle que j’aime le mieux en lui/sa franchise est ce 
que j’aime le mieux en lui. L’emploi de celle suppose un antécédent 
substantif déja exprimé, p. ex. qualilés, avec lequel il s’accorde 
alors que ce renvoie 4 quelque chose qui n’est pas détaché de la 
masse indifférenciée de “‘tout ce qu'il posséde en lui’. Des étres 
humains et des non animés peuvent étre considérés de ces deux 
points de vue; p. ex. : cel enfant est celui (de ses enfants) qu’il 
aime le plus | cet enfant est ce qu’il aime le plus au monde ; cette 
affaire n’est pas celle qui me préoccupe | cette affaire n’est pas ce 
quit me préoccupe. 

Les exemples fournis jusqu’ici tendraient 4 faire croire que les 
emplois de ce- et de celui-, toujours complémentaires, sont fonction 
de la nature de l’antécédent. Une telle conclusion serait inexacte. En 
fait, ce, cela, ceci, peuvent aussi reprendre des substantifs quel que 
soit leur genre ; p. ex. : Quel est ce bruit élrange? (a, c'est un ténor 
chinois qui s’exerce ; Qui est le pelit gargon qui joue la-bas dans le 
jardin? C’est mon fils; Quel est cet animal? C'est une vache; C'est 
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une trés belle table. C’est un meuble Louis XIII authentique. 
L’emploi du pronom invariable pour désigner des personnes est 
général dans les é¢noncés hypocoristiques ou péjoratifs, p. ex. 
un enfant, ¢a courl; un homme, ¢a! (cf. Vhomme, il court; lui, c’est 
un homme.) 

I] ressort de ce que nous venons d’exposer que les formes fléchies 
renvoient toujours a des antécédents substantifs avec lesquels elles 
s’accordent en genre. Leur emploi dépend de |’existence d’un 
critére positif qui est l’antécédent substantif. L’emploi du pronom 
invariable, au contraire, n’est lié a4 aucun critére positif : il peut, 
a loccasion, renvoyer a tous les types d’antécédents y compris 
des antécédents substantifs (ou bien indiquer le manque d’anté- 
cédent). Car le pronom invariable ne se définit pas uniquement de 
facon négative par rapport au pronom fléchi en indiquant l’absence 
de l’antécédent substantif requis pour l’emploi de celui-ci; il 
apparait parfois dans les mémes conditions que le pronom fléchi. 
Il est en réalité indifférent quant a la nature de l’antécédent et 
quant a l’expression de genre et de nombre, car il peut a l’occasion 
embrasser tout le domaine des pronoms démonstratifs. Des emplois 
si étendus ne sont pas du tout incompatibles avec la valeur de 
démonstratif pur qu’on dégage pour ces pronoms par la commu- 
tation. En raison de cette valeur indifférenciée de ce-, on pourrait 
affirmer que la valeur de celui- est celle de ce- plus les marques de 
genre et de nombre. 

Aprés cet examen des rapports existant a l’intérieur du systéme 
‘des pronoms démonstratifs, il convient de déterminer les relations, 
que nous avons annoncées étroites, entre les pronoms démonstratifs 
et les pronoms personnels de la troisiéme personne. Nous n’entre- 
rons pas ici dans une discussion des rapports entre le pronom 
démonstratif fléchi et le pronom personnel, question intéressante 
certes, mais extérieure 4 notre sujet; il suffit, ici, de noter que dans 
les contextes ot leur commutation est. possible (les emplois imper- 
sonnels de i/ sont donc exclus), ils renvoient tous deux a des anté- 
cédents substantifs avec lesquels ils s’accordent en genre, p. ex. 
(en parlant, d’un livre) il est beau/celui-ci est beau. Trés souvent 
celui- représente son antécédent en tant que signe, mais sans avoir 
le méme contenu concret que ce signe ; le pronom personnel, au 
contraire, a le méme contenu spécifique que son antécédent, 
p. ex. : le livre de Paul et celui de Pierre ; celui représente le signifié 
‘livre’ mais il ne s’agit pas du méme “‘livre’’ que celui que posséde 
Paul ; de méme : voici deux tableaux: celui-ci est de Picasso, celui-la 
de Matisse. Mais c’est le pronom il qu’on emploiera pour désigner 
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l’antécédent le livre de Paul, ils pour désigner deux tableaux. Un 
certain nombre d’autres faits teémoignent des rapports étroits entre 
le démonstratif fléchi et le pronom personnel ; celui-la, ceuz-la, 
celle(s)-la peuvent alterner avec il(s), elle(s) respectivement et 
s opposer a celui-ci, etc. lorsqu’on veut établir un contraste entre 
deux antécédents a la troisiéme personne ; cet emploi est fréquent 
lorsque le substantif, régime d’un énoncé, devient le sujet de 
’énoncé suivant, p. ex. : A-i-il (= Paul) trouvé Pierre? Celui-ci 
(= Pierre) a quelque chose pour lui (== Paul). — Il (= Paul) 
a quelque chose pour lui. En outre, le démonstratif fléchi peut servir 
de forme emphatique du pronom personnel; p. ex. : celui-la 
(celle-la) a de la chance. 

Un rapport qui présente beaucoup plus d’intérét pour l'étude 
du genre des pronoms de la troisiéme personne est celui qui existe 
entre il et ce. Il convient donc d’étudier ce et les oppositions dans 
lesquelles il entre, d’abord devant le verbe éire, contexte qui pose 
des problémes spéciaux, et ensuite dans les autres contextes. 
Dans les contextes devant éfre se rencontre un des emplois les 
plus fréquents de la forme ce (c’), qui n’est pas suivie, cette fois, 
d’une proposition relative. I] convient de noter que l’emploi de 
ce non qualifié est limité a ce seul contexte verbal; ce est suppléé 
devant les autres verbes par cela (¢a) qui peut également le rem- 
placer dans certains cas devant éfre (surtout lorsque |’attribut est 
un adjectif ou son équivalent). Nous distinguerons dans les contextes 
devant éire les emplois ot ce n’a pas de valeur parce qu'il n’est pas 
commutable et les emplois ot ce est commutable avec d’autres 
morphémes, et pourvu de sa valeur paradigmatique de démonstratif 
indifférencié, I] convient de noter que dans les contextes ot ce 
est commutable, il ne commute pas normalement avec les démons- 
tratifs fléchis. Enfin, l’absence de valeur paradigmatique ici 
n’exclut pas l’existence de fonctions syntagmatiques. r 

Dans les phrases du type : partir, c’est mourir un peu, ou ce 
reprend un infinitif partir; ce que je sais le mieux, c’est mon com- 
mencement, ou ce (c’) reprend toute la proposition qui précéde, 
ce renvoie a un antécédent qui n’est pas nanti d’un genre et qui 
n’a pas d’ordinaire la fonction de sujet remplie ici par ce. Mais 
ce n’est pas limité a ce genre d’emploi; ce peut reprendre un 
substantif, p. ex. : la vraie noblesse, c’est la vertu; l’ Etat, c’est 
moi. Dans ces deux types d’exemples, qu'il s’agisse ou non d’un 
antécédent substantif, ce n’a pas de valeur, il n’est pas commu- 
table : on pourrait le considérer comme l’équivalent de zéro, 
car sa présence est automatique, déterminée par le contexte. Il 
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s’agit d’un procédé stylistique de mise en valeur ; ce est un conco- 
mitant de la pause qui se fait a l’endroit de la virgule. De méme, 
lorsqu’on rejette le premier syntagme a la fin de l’énoncé, p. ex. : 
c’est moi, l’Elal, la présence de ce est également automatique ; 
le francais admet trés rarement, en dehors de l’impératif, une forme 
verbale personnelle sans sujet. 

Un type de phrase trés fréquent en francais, est celui ot l’attribut 
introduit par c'est est suivi d’une proposition relative ; p. ex. 
c'est la vertu que j'aime (G.). Ce tour, rangé parmi les gallicismes, 
recouvre en réalité deux choses différentes ; dans un cas il y a le 
procédé bien connu de la mise en valeur : p. ex. : c’est a Paris que 
jai trouvé le bonheur, phrase qui répond a la question : ot avez- 
vous trouvé le bonheur? (réponse non emphatique : j’ai trouvé le 
bonheur a Paris); c'est la vertu que j’aime qui équivaut a : j’aime 
la vertu, plus la mise en valeur de vertu. Dans tous ces exemples 
c'est forme un bloc indissociable ; 4 part d’autres formes tempo- 
relles et modales du verbe élre, aucune commutation des deux 
éléments n’est possible. En face de cette construction, il faut placer 
une autre, qui, sous forme écrite, a le méme aspect, mais qui a, 
dans la langue parlée, une autre intonation, plus rarement ,une 
autre forme. Dans cette derniére construction, c’est ne forme pas 
un bloc ; ce est commutable. En opposant deux phrases composées 
de signes identiques : c’est l’dssassin qui s’est évadé/c’est l’'assassin 
qui s'est évadé, il est possible d’apercevoir cette différence ; dans 
le premier cas on répond a la question : qui, précisément, s'est 
évadé? la réponse est la forme emphatique de : l’assassin (individu 
dont il a déja été question) s’est évadé. Dans la seconde phrase, le 
syntagme l’assassin ne désigne pas un étre précis. C’est la propo- 
sition relative suivante qui seule précise de quel assassin dans la 
classe des assassins il s’agit. Cette distinction est marquée non 
seulement par l’intonation et par la présence ou |’absence d’une 
pause aprés le substantif, mais aussi par une différence de forme 
lorsqu’on commute le substantif avec un pronom. Dans le premier 
cas on dirait : c’est lui qui s’est évadé; dans le second : c’est celui 
qui s’est évadé. Dans cette derniére phrase, il est possible de commu- 
ter ce avec un autre pronom, p. ex. je suis, lu es celui..., ou avec 
un substantif : cet homme est celui... ainsi on pourrait avoir : c’est 
celui qui les a aidés — je suis celui qui les a aidés — ce monsieur 
aimable est celui qui les a aidés, etc. 

Devant éire, ce ne commute pas en général avec il ou avec elle 
lorsque l’attribut est un nom. Lorsque le nom est substantivé 
c’est-a-dire accompagné d’une particule déterminative (article, etc.), 
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on emploie presque toujours ce; il(s) (ou elle(s)) apparait parfois 
dans ce contexte, surtout dans la langue littéraire, mais cet 
emploi est flottant et ne représente qu’une nuance sémantique 
d’ordre facultatif et individuel ; en tout cas il ne semble pas 
spontané®. Le pronom personnel est senti comme redondant dans 
ce contexte. Dans, les expressions du type : c’est le voisin (celui) 
qui habile au-dessus, et celles de forme plus bréve : c’est le voisin ; 
cest lui, ce, qui est commutable dans les deux cas, assume les 
fonctions d’un pronom de la troisiéme personne. 

L’emploi du pronom personnel avec le verbe éire est le plus 
souvent lié a l’absence d’un attribut nominal substantif® (c’est-a- 
dire déterminé) ou d’un pronom représentant un substantif, 
p. ex. c’est un professeur | il est professeur. L’énoncé, c’est un profes- 
seur, est une identification. [1 est professeur exprime un attribut 
qui est une qualité ; le traitement est le méme que pour |’adjectif : 
cf. : (Vhomme) il est grand. Un attribut de ce type est commutable 
avec des adjectifs ; et il est repris, de méme que les adjectifs, par 
le pronom le; comparez : (ces messieurs) ce sont des professeurs, 
ce sont (ou c’est) eux/ils sont professeurs, ils le sont—ils sont grands, 
ils le sont. 

Ce et cela peuvent étre employés avec un adjectif attribut, 
p. ex. : c’esl (cela est) beau; dans ce contexte, on trouve aussi il, 
qu' renvoie invariablement a un antécédent substantif masculin, 
et elle, qui renvoie 4 un antécédent substantif féminin ; ce- 
s’emploie dans tous les cas ou il n’y a pas d’antécédent substantif, 
p. ex. : c’est beau/(d’un complet) il est beau. Parfois méme, ce- 
reprend ici un antécédent substantif. Avec des verbes autres que 
éire, cela se distingue de il(s), elle(s) de la méme facgon; p. ex. 
cela me fait de la peine/il me fait de la peine. Lui, euz, elle(s), 
formes disjointes du pronom personnel, ont toujours un antécédent 
substantif avec lequel ils s’accordent ; lorsqu’il n’y a pas un tel 
antécédent, c’est la forme cela (ca) qui doit étre employée. 

Le cas de il impersonnel pose des problémes particuliers. Sa 
présence est obligatoire et automatique avec les verbes toujours 
impersonnels comme falloir (il faut) et avec des tours impersonnels 
qui n’admettent pas la commutation, p. ex. : il est rentré pas mal 


5 Jl s’emploie dans les énoncés ot son contenu a déja été explicité ; lorsque il s’agit 
non d’identifier quelqu’un mais d’apporter des précisions, p. ex. aimez-vous Paul? 
Oui, je laime, il est mon fils. (D.-P.). 

* Dans les expressions du type : c’est dommage, c’est forme un bloc ; ce n’est pas 
commutable ; il dans il est professeur est commutable uvec des pronoms et des subs- 
tantifs. 
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d'argent aujourd'hui. Dans ce contexte, il a une valeur zéro ; 
il n'est pas commutable, ni avec un autre signe ni avec zéro ; 
il n’a qu’une fonction syntagmatique de sujet de verbe. Ici, la 
‘valeur’ impersonnelle de i/ ne saurait étre confondue avec sa 
valeur personnelle (c’est-a-dire lorsqu’il renvoie 4 un antécédent 
masculin déterminé); dans ce dernier cas, i/ est commutable. 
Cependant, l’opposition entre i/, désignant un antécédent substantif, 
et ce- renvoyant a un antécédent n’ayant pas ce caractére, permet 
parfois des distinctions utiles ; p. ex. : il est beau/c’est beau ; (d’un 
monsieur) il plait aux jeunes filles/(aller au bal) cela plait aur 
jeunes filles. Cet usage, trés répandu dans la langue parlée, permet 
d’éviter des équivoques, p. ex. : vous croyez cela?/vous le croyez? 
ot: le peut étre ambigu.? 

L’emploi de cela dans un contexte donné suppose en principe 
que la commutation est possible ; l’emploi de ce suppose moins 
souvent cette possibilité. Sur ce point, i/ ressemble a ce. Dans un 
contexte de grande fréquence, devant le verbe éire, les grammairiens 
imposent, a peu d’exceptions prés, une alternance entre i/ employé 
impersonnellement et ce renvoyant a un antécédent qui n’a pas 
été précisé sous forme de substantif ; i/ figure dans les contextes 
qui excluent la commutation et ce dans ceux ot la commutation 
est possible ; p. ex. : le travail est facile (a faire)—c’est (cela est) 
facile (a faire) en face de il est facile de faire cela. Cette régle n’est 
pas toujours strictement observée ; parfois elle donne lieu a des 
ambiguités : p. ex. : il est gentil de m’aider; il est intelligent de 
partir; il peut étre, dans ces exemples, personnel ou impersonnel 
selon la situation. Dans la langue parlée il n’y a ni alternance ni 
ambiguité, mais répartition complémentaire. On emploie ce 
pour tous les renvois a ce qui est vague ou impersonnel, et il 
pour les renvois a un substantif masculin singulier. Le rdéle de 
l’analogie a partir du tour c’est facile, etc. n’est certainement pas 
négligeable dans la fixation de cet usage. 

L’imbrication des deux systémes de pronoms est nette ; les 
faits que nous venons d’examiner le démontrent amplement. 
Dans certains contextes un pronom démonstratif peut remplacer 


On évite souvent dans la langue parlée l’emploi de « /e neutre ». On lui substitue 
y ou en. En réponse a a question : éles-vous contenie? On entend souvent, non pas 
je le suis, mais j’y suis ou j’en suis selon la région. Il s’agit surtout de qualités acciden- 
telles ; en réponse a la question : est-elle belle? on dit : elle lest. Sauf dans ce dernier 
contexte, Je ne s’emploie qu’avec des verbes transitifs et représente un antécédent 
substantif au masculin singulier. 
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un pronom personnel : tantét cette substitution est combinatoire et 
automatique, tantoét elle est facultative. Les démonstratifs fléchis 
entrent dans des rapports étroits avec les pronoms personnels 
lorsqu’il y a un antécédent substantif tandis que le démonstratif 
invariable entre dans des rapports étroits non seulement avec il 
impersonnel mais aussi avec le pronom personnel en général, 
avec indifférence au genre lorsqu’il renvoie 4 un antécédent. 
I] semble cependant que le démonstratif invariable ait méme 
genre et méme nombre que le pronom fléchi, celui-: ce sont tous 
deux des masculins singuliers. Formellement, ce- est masculin ; 
l'accord de l’adjectif et du pronom le montre bien : on dit : c’est 
beau, tout comme on dit : celui-ci est beau et il est beau ; veux-tu 
faire le travail que je Vai demandé? — veua-tu faire ce que je tai 
demandé? Oui, je vais le faire; ¢a, on le raconte. Le fait que ce, 
dans c’est une Anglaise a un contenu “‘elle’’ n’est pas préjudiciable 
a cette interprétation. Nous avons déja remarqué que le masculin 
peut renvoyer a un antécédent comportant des substantifs fémi- 
nins, mais que |’inverse n'est pas vrai. Nous avons vu que ce- est 
indifférent quant a la nature et quant au genre de son antécédent ; 
il peut méme étre sans antécédent. J/ se trouve, dans certaines 
formes de frangiis populaire, dans une situation analogue, p. ex. : 
ma femme, il est malade,® ov il, comme ce dans la vertu, c’est la 
vraie noblesse, reprend un antécédent féminin. Ici i/, comme ce 
dans la phrase citée, n’est pas commutable, i/ est un concomitant 
de la pause aprés femme et sert, sur le plan syntagmatique, a 
marquer le sujet du verbe. 

Méme si l’on écarte du francais une classe de pronoms neutres, 
comme les faits nous demandent de le faire, il demeure possible 
de ranger ce- et celui-, il personnel et i/ impersonnel dans une méme 
catégorie de genre en précisant leurs rapports mutuels. La véritable 
solution du probléme ne nous sembie pas se trouver dans |’augmen- 
tation du nombre des genres, mais dans une analyse plus exacte 
des relations existant entre ceux des genres dont |’existence ne fait 
pas de doute : le masculin et le féminin, et qu’on retrouve dans la 
catégorie du substantif et dans celle de l’adjectif. 

Le classement traditionnel des pronoms en masculins et en 
féminins, qui, au cours de notre étude, s’est révélé insuffisant, se 
fait selon des critéres positifs de genre dégagés de l’analyse des 
substantifs qui servent d’antécédent a ces pronoms. Ce procédé 
a pour conséquence qu’on range a part les pronoms qui ne renvoient 


® Voir H. Frei, La Grammaire des Fautes, Paris-Genéve-Leipzig, 1929, p. 145. 
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pas a un substantif. Le fait qu’on trouve dans ces derniers contextes 
des formes qui fonctionnent comme des masculins singuliers est 
pourtant significatif ; il contient la clé du probléme. En effet, les 
deux genres grammaticaux, le masculin et le féminin, de méme 
que les deux sexes, ne sont pas égaux. 

Le rapport entre le masculin et ‘le féminin est UN RAPPORT DE 
TERME NON MARQUE A TERME MARQUE; le terme marqué a une 
valeur positive par rapport au terme non marqué ; il peut étre 
considéré du point de vue logique comme le terme non marqué, 
qui est le terme de base, plus autre chose. I] convient de noter 
qu’un terme est trés souvent marqué ou non marqué sur les deux 
plans de la forme et du contenu ; car un parallélisme peut s’établir 
entre ces deux faces du signe quant a la marque. 

Le genre féminin est marqué en frangais ;° il est marqué dans le 
cadre des pronoms parce que, outre la notion de base (troisiéme 
personne, démonstratif, etc.), un pronom féminin, marqué comme 
tel par sa forme, est caractérisé par un trait positif, une marque, 
qui est de renvoyer 4 un antécédent exclusivement féminin ; 
lorsqu’on emploie le féminin, on met a part ce qui est spécifique- 
ment féminin. Le genre non marqué, le masculin, dans la mesure 
ou il s’oppose au féminin, a une unité toute négative ; il se définit 
par rapport au critére positif qui distingue le féminin ; son emploi 
en tant qu’entité oppositive indique |’absence de ce critére positif. 
On emploie le masculin pour représenter tout ce qui ne rentre pas 
dans la définition du féminin. Ainsi, le masculin «]’emporte » 
sur le féminin lorsque l’antécédent est composé de substantifs de 
l'un et autre genre ; de méme, un pronom 4a valeur impersonnelle 
ou “‘neutre’’ prend la forme du masculin. Le terme non marqué 
a donc une extension d’emploi et une référence plus grandes que 
le terme marqué ; il peut figurer dans des contextes d’ou le terme 
marqué est exclu. Ce n’est donc pas un hasard que c’est le masculin, 
genre non marqué, qui est employé lorsque le pronom est non 
commutable et sans valeur significative. Le terme marqué est 
toujours commutable car les conditions de son emploi, la nature 
substantive de l’antécédent supposent un choix possible entre des 
morphémes masculins ou féminins, singuliers ou pluriels. Dans les 
contextes grammaticaux ot seul peut apparaitre le terme plus 
simple, non marqué, il n’y a plus d’opposition marqué/non marqué, 
féminin/masculin. On peut alors parler, corime en phonologie, 


* P. ex. : dans les substantifs, boulangére, c’est boulanger plus la notion de femme. 
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d’une NEUTRALISATION de cette opposition, le terme qui s’y trouve 
représentant seul alors ce qu’on pourrait appeler |’ARCHIMORPHEME. 

Ainsi, i «neutre » est en réalité l’archimorphéme du pronom 
personnel. C’est le terme non marqué en genre et en nombre, le 
masculin singulier, qui représente cet archimorphéme en position 
de neutralisation (cf., en phonologie, la neutralisation en finale 
de opposition p/b en allemand, avec archiphonéme représenté par 
le terme non marqué /p/. De méme, ce- est l’archimorphéme 
démonstratif. Il figure dans les contextes ot! sont neutralisées les 
oppositions entre les différents démonstratifs fléchis en genre et 
en nombre qui renvoient a des antécédents substantifs. L’archi- 
morphéme ce- se trouve donc en répartition complémentaire avec 
ces pronoms fléchis qui s’opposent les uns aux autres. Un paralléle 
phonologique est la neutralisation en russe de l’opposition a/o a 
atone non prétonique ; |l’archiphonéme est alors représenté par 
un troisiéme terme a. Il est done clair que le féminin celle- est 
marqué par rapport aux masculins celui- et ce-; il est caractérisé 
par la méme marque qui distingue elle de il, le fait de ne se rapporter 
qu’a ce qui est exclusivement féminin. Le masculin celui-, 4 son 
tour, est marqué par rapport a |l’archimorphéme ce-. I] a pour 
marque de renvoyer uniquement a ce qui est pourvu d’un genre, 
a des substantifs qui ne sont pas tous féminins. Etant dépourvu 
de toute marque — aucun trait positif formel ou sémantique ne 
le caractérise par rapport aux autres démonstratifs — ce- a une 
valeur et des emplois tant6t complémentaires de ceux des termes 
marqués, tantot indifférents aux critéres de marque.’® En tant que 
terme non marqué maximum, ce- peut méme empiéter sur leur 
domaine propre dans certains contextes ; ce trait est caractéristique 
du terme non marqué maximum, qui est, en quelque sorte, une 
forme passe-partout. Sans avoir VALEUR de masculin ou de féminin, 
ce- est susceptible d’avoir, cependant, un contenu ‘“‘ masculin ’’ ou 
“féminin”’ (p. ex. : c’est un(e) Anglais(e)). Enfin, ce-, qui, en tant 
que terme non marqué maximum, a, comme on s’y attendrait, 
une extension d’emploi plus considérable que l’un et l’autre des 
termes marqués, figure, seul parmi les démonstratifs, dans les 
contextes ot le pronom est non commutable et vide de sens ; 
ce- rejoint dans cet emploi i/ impersonnel. 


10 A noter que cela, de la série des pronoms masculins non marqués, est réduit 
frequemment a ¢a lorsqu’il ne s’oppose pas a ceci; la forme plus simple correspond 
au contenu non marqué. 
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On peut illustrer la hiérarchie des pronoms démonstratifs de la 
facon suivante 


























Masculin | Féminin 
— oe 
Non marqué - marqué 
cd wus if 
non marqué | marqué 
| CE- | celui- | celle- 





Dans le cadre du pronom personnel, qui ne comporte que deux 
termes : elle, marqué, et iJ non marqué, le champ de référence de 
il est trés vaste et correspond en gros au champ de celui- et de 
ce- réunis, la marque qui met a part le féminin étant la méme 
dans les deux systémes pronominaux. Pour cette raison et pour 
d’autres, le francais tend a réduire les emplois ‘‘neutres’’ du pronom 
personnel ; c’est alors ce- qui remplace fréquemment le pronom 
il,14 tantét morphéme tant6t archimorphéme ; i/ s’oppose alors a 
elle de la méme maniére que celui- a celle-. Il ** impersonnel”’ ou 
‘“neutre ’’ ne se maintient bien qu’avec les verbes impersonnels, 
contexte ot: seul i/ sujet peut figurer, a l’exclusion de tout autre 
signe. Ce- se trouve donc fonctionnellement a cheval sur les deux 
systémes de pronoms, |’opposition pronom démonstratif/pronom 
personnel étant neutralisable. Cette interpénétration des deux 
systémes pronominaux n’a rien d’étonnant; les pronoms personnels 
du francais moderne proviennent d’anciens démonstratifs dont 
la valeur démonstrative s’est atténuée. 


Paris 
11 Parfois le proriom personnel atone /e est remplacé par y ou en, pronoms atones 


non marqués et indifférents au genre et au nombre, et qui indiquent, entre autres 
choses, la non transitivité du verbe qu’ils accompagnent ; (v. note 7). 
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ESQUISSE D’UNE HISTOIRE DU VOCALISME GREC 


MarTin S. RUIPEREZ 


§ 1. Nous présentons ici un essai d’application de la théorie 
phonologique diachronique, telle qu’elle a été élaborée par 
André Martinet,' a l’étude d’une de nos langues classiques.? 

On vise par la, non seulement a confirmer la théorie appliquée, 
par l’accord frappant entre celle-ci et les faits philologiques, 
mais aussi 4 montrer la dynamique interne de quelques change- 
ments phoniques, leur causalité immédiate, et a éclaircir par cette 
voie certains points encore obscurs dans |’histoire purement descrip- 
tive du vocalisme grec. On espére ainsi montrer la fécondité de la 
méthode structurale quand elle a été dégagée de l'étude in vivo 
de la réalité linguistique. 

Pour des raisons évidentes, on a choisi l’ionien-attique (et, 
plus spécialement l’attique pour l’époque récente) et le béotien. 
L’ionien et l’attique sont les dialectes les mieux connus du grec 
ancien. Quant au béotien, dialecte d’une uniformité presque compleé- 
te,8 il est connu par un nombre considérable d’inscriptions, dans 
lesquelles il y a eu un souci constant d’adapter 4 chaque moment 
lorthographe a la réalité phonétique. Le béotien, a en outre, 
intérét d’étre considéré comme un devancier dans |’évolution 
du vocalisme grec, dans ce sens qu’il semble présenter, avec des 
siécles d’avance, des changements généraux en grec. Mais l'étude 
de la dynamique interne de |’évolution du vocalisme dans chaque 
dialecte permettra justement d’apprécier en quoi les chemins 


+ On trouvera l’exposé le plus complet, le plus systématique et le plus récent des 
vues d’André Martinet dans son livre Economie des changements phonétiques. Traité 
de phonologie diachronique, Berne 1955. Pour les travaux plus anciens, on pourra 
consulter A. Juilland, “A Bibliography of Diachronic Phonemics’’, Word 9, 1953, 
p. 198-208. 

2 W. Brandenstein a consacré plusieurs travaux a la phonologie du grec ancien ; 
voir, en dernier lieu, sa Griechische Sprachwissenschaft I, Berlin, 1954. Mais sa méthode 
n’a que trés peu a voir avec celle que nous appliquons. 

* Cf. E. Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm. I, Berlin 1939, p. 91. 
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suivis sont paralléles ou divergents. Il y avait done intérét a 
présenter ensemble I’histoire du vocalisme de l’un et de l'autre 
dialecte. 

Les données proprement attiques ont été tirées de la Grammatik 
der allischen Inschriften? de Meisterhans-Schwyzer, descripti- 
vement valable. Pour le béotien,“on a consulté surtout la mono- 
graphie consacrée a ce dialecte par F. Bechtel, Die griechischen 
Dialekle 1, p. 213-311. Mais pour certains points, on a da établir 
les faits par une étude des inscriptions elles-mémes. La chronologie 
indiquée pour chaque phénoméne n’a pas — cela va sans dire — 
une valeur absolue. En fait l’écriture est toujours retardataire 
par rapport a l’évolution phonétique. 


§ 2. Aprés l’élimination des laryngales et des sonantes voyelles, 


le systéme vocalique du protogrec* était organisé sur la base des 
trois corrélations 1° de quantité (opposant les longues aux bréves) ; 
2° de degré d’ouverture (distinguant trois ordres), et 3° de timbre 
vocalique (opposant une série d’avant a une série d’arriére). 
Dans |’ordre 4 ouverture maxima, |’opposition de timbre vocalique 
n’existait pas, la voyelle /a/ (et /@/) étant centrale, donc neutre 
par rapport a cette distinction 


1 i ti i a 
‘ee é 6 e 6 
3 a a 


La stabilité d’un tel systéme était assurée par l’intégration 
parfaite (ce qui équivaut a une structuration économique) de tous 
ses phonémes.® 


§ 3 Or, ona établi depuis longtemps qu’a une date préhistorique, 
dans la partie du domaine du grec qui devait devenir l’ionien 


. 


attique, a commencé a agir une tendance articulatoire a réaliser 
les voyelles longues avec une prononciation ouverte, et les bréves 
avec une prononciation fermée, ce qui a affecté particuliérement 
la réalisation des voyelles 4 degré moyen d’ouverture.® C’est ainsi 


*Cf., par ex., M. Lejeune, Traiié de phonétique grecque*, p. 183 s. 

° Sur la notion d’intégration voir Economie, p. 79 ss. 

* Cf., par ex., Lejeune, Traité*, p. 206. Les textes mycéniens qu’on peut lire depuis 
1953, grace au déchiffrement de l’écriture minoenne linéaire B par Ventris, ne nous 
apportent que des renseignements trés maigres sur le vocalisme, a cause de l’impré- 
cision du syllabaire et de l’orthographe. Toutefois, il est possible que le flottement 
de la graphie entre e et i brefs trahisse l’existence a Pylos, au x111° siécle av. J. C., de 
groupes ioniens, a cété des groupes achéens, ce qui s’accorderait bien avec les tradi- 
tions anciennes (cf. Brochure préliminaire du Colloque International sur les Teztes 
Mycéniens (Paris, avril 1956), pp. 117-118). 
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que, lorsque les premiers allongements compensatoires se sont pro- 
duits, é allongé a abouti a @, et 6 allongé a abouti a 6 (notés ex et 
ov respectivement dans l’orthographe ionienne traditionnelle pour 
le grec depuis le v@ siécle av. J.-C.) : *éveuou > verua, *éour> elu, 
Fopedva > dgetdw, *“Borva > Bovdn. 

D’autre part, de l’évolution “*égavox > &pava, ion.-att. épyva, 
et *otadkva> otxda, ion.-att. otydy, on tire cette double indication, 
que le passage «>», propre a l’ionien-attique, s’est effectué 4 une 
date postérieure 4 ces premiers allongements, et que, en dépit de 
la tendance articulatoire signalée plus haut, le /&/ et le /a/ se réali- 
saient toujours comme des voyelles centrales, puisque a allongé 
s'est confondu avec /a/. 

Les nouvelles voyelles allongées ¢ et 6 se trouvaient dans les 
mémes contextes phoniques que les anciens phonémes /@/ et /6/ 
(cf. pour les exemples utilisés ci-dessus via, impf. quev, piAoc, 
B&Aoc), et ne pouvaient donc étre considérées comme des variantes 
combinatoires des anciens phonémes /@/ et /3/ ; les premiers allon- 
gements ont donc amené la création de deux nouveaux phonémes 
j@/ et /3).7 

Le nouveau systéme comportait quatre degrés d’ouverture, 
dont trois seulement étaient utilisés pour les bréves, si bien que la 
marge de sécurité entre /é/ et /A/, et entre /6/ et /4/ était plus grande 
qu’ailleurs dans le systéme 


* 


3 a i ii 
2 é 5 é 5 

3 § 6 

4 a F 


§ 4. On sait que les réalisations d’un phonéme donné dans le 
méme contexte phonique ne sont pas toujours identiques, mais que 
suivant les sujets parlants et, chez un méme sujet, suivant les 
occasions, elles se répartissent dans un champ de dispersion 
séparé de celui du phonéme voisin par une marge de sécurité.® 
D’autre part, du fait surtout du mouvement des machoires, 
espace dont on dispose pour articuler la série postérieure n’est 
qu’un peu plus de la moitié de celui qu’on a pour |’antérieure ; 
pour un méme nombre de phonémes vocaliques dans chacune 


* Leur fréquence s’est accrue plus tard a la suite des allongements dits récents 
(*rWevoa> tiWctan, *tiBevo>>, tiWetc, “pepovax> gépovaon, “prdove> gtdrouc) et 
des contractions et, encore plus tard (vre et v® siécles), 4 la suite de la monophton- 
gaison de et et de ov. 

8 Sur la conception réaliste du phonéme, voir Economie, p. 47 s. 
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des deux séries, il est plus aisé de maintenir articulatoirement et 
acoustiquement distincts les phonémes de la série antérieure. 
En fait, il est établi que les systeémes vocaliques comportant plus 
de trois voyelles sur la série postérieure sont instables parce que 
les champs de dispersion des voyelles postérieures se trouvent 
comprimés.® ; 

Or, c’est précisément ce qui se passe dans le systéme vocalique 
de Vionien-attique au moment ot nous l’envisageons. A cette 
époque, ott agissait la tendance a ouvrir les longues, le champ 
de dispersion des phonémes vocaliques postérieurs a exercé une 
pression dans le sens de la plus grande ouverture, ce qui a fini 
par déplacer la réalisation centrale de /a/, non vers une ouverture 
plus grande, puisque [4] représentait le degré maximum d’ouver- 
ture, mais vers l’avant, d’oi une prononciation “‘palatalisée”’ 
[a]. La pression subie par la série postérieure en a été ainsi soulagée. 


§ 5. Les allongements compensatoires qui se sont produits par la 
suite ont eu pour effet de produire de nouveaux ¢ et 0, qui n’ont 
fait qu’augmenter la fréquence des phonémes /é/ et /6/ déja exis- 
tants, et ont amené la création, a partir de /&4/, d'un phonéme 
nouveau, /a/ central!® : *xavex> xox, “mornoavoe> mormoac. Le 
nouveau systéme vocalique était donc : 


l i u I u 
2 e 6) é 6 
= e 0 
> a S 
a 
4 a a 


Un tel vocalisme, qui a été commun a |’ensemble de lionien- 
attique, est encore attesté, au vile et vie siécle, par des inscriptions 
de Naxos, Céos-et Amorgos, dans lesquelles /4/ nouveau est noté 
par A, /a/ par H, et /@/, /é/ par E. 


§ 6. Dans ce systéme, le phonéme /&/ était un facteur d’insta- 
bilité. Son champ de dispersion était comprimé entre ceux de 
/e/ et de /a/, et la situation était d’autant plus instable qu’il n’avait 
de partenaires, ni dans la série postérieure des longues, ni dans le 
systéme des bréves. I] n’était pas intégré. Autrement dit, il n’était 
ni commode ni économique de maintenir un phonéme, isolé quant 
a son degré d’ouverture, et pressé par deux phonémes bien intégrés. 


® Sur l’asymétrie des organes de la parole, voir Economie, pp. 95, 98 s. 
10 S’il y a eu un stade intermédiaire avec des voyelles nasalisées, il a été éphémére. 
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C’est alors que, sous la poussée du phonéme envahisseur /4/, le 
phonéme /a/ s’est confondu avec son voisin /é/!?. 

Cette explication dynamique du passage ionien-attique « > dans 
le cadre de |’évolution de l’ensemble du vocalisme, rend superflue 
hypothése qui prétendait expliquer ce changement par |’action 
du substrat, (ce qui revient, en derniére analyse, 4 substituer une 
inconnue a une autre inconnue).!? 

Le systéme auquel on est arrivé est le suivant : 


1 u 1 u 
2 é ra) é 6 
a a 


§ 7. A lencontre de ce qui arrive en ionien, ot le passage 
% > s'est produit dans n’importe quelle position, on sait que l’attique 
présente encore /a/ dans les groupes /ra/ /ea/ /ia/ (yaoex, véa,otxtx, 
mais ionien yey, vén, oixtn). On sait également que pour expliquer 
ce traitement attique on a avancé deux hypotheses : selon l'une, 
l’attique n’aurait fait que conserver un état de choses ancien ; 
selon l’autre, une fois atteinte l’articulation [4], il y aurait eu une 
ouverture conditionnée par les sons précédents [r], [i], [e], qui 
aurait ramené le | 4] au timbre [4] (‘‘Riickverwandlung’’).!* 

A examiner ce probleme dans le cadre de notre interprétation 
structurale de l’évolution phonique, l’hypothése de la conservation 
d’un archaisme fait difficulté. I] n’est pas en effet possible d’ad- 
mettre que dans les groupes /ra/ /ea/ /ia/ la voyelle se soit toujours 
réalisée comme un [8] central, puisque dans ces groupes, |’existence 
de /rO/ /eO/ /i9/ a du exercer la méme pression structurale qui, 
dans toutes Its autres positions, a provoqué le déplacement de 
[a] vers [4]. 

Au contraire, on peut imaginer, suivant l’hypothése de la rétro- 


11 Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm. |, p. 186, est d’avis que cette confusion n’a eu lieu 
en attique que vers la fin du v¢ siécle avant J.-C., parce que c’est alors que se produisent 
des confusions dans la flexion des noms masculins en -¢ entre le type ’AAxt6rady¢, 
(provenant de -a¢) et le type Lwxpatye (provenant de -y¢). Mais cette confusion morpho- 
logique n’est qu’un derminus ante quem pour le changement phonétique qu’elle suppose 
effectué. 

12 Cette hypothése, suivant laquelle le passage «>y7 proviendrait du carien et 
aurait en premier lieu affecté lionien oriental, a été avancée par P. Kretschmer, 
Glotta 1, 1909, p.30 ss. Elle a jouit d’une certaine faveur. Mais pour Schwyzer, op. cil., 
1, p. 187, Vhypothése est « einleuchtend, aber nicht naher erweisbar ». 

18 C’est cette seconde explication qu’on préfére aujourd’hui. Voir l’excellent 
exposé de Schwyzer, op. cil. 1, p. 185-191, et Lejeune, Traité*, p. 204 ss. 
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version, que le phonéme ancien /&/ est passé d’abord a /4/ dans 
tous les contextes phoniques, de méme qu’en ionien. La question 
se pose alors de savoir pourquoi l’action ouvrante de /r/ (qui parait 
assez générale) et de /é/ /i/ (qui semble étre une différenciation des 
timbres par l’augmentation de l’ouverture de la voyelle plus 
ouverte se trouvant en contact avec /é/, /i/) n’a abouti a une scission 
d’un phonéme que quand elle s’exercait sur un /&/ suivant. A 
envisager le cas de /r/ seulement en vue de la simplicité (le cas de 
/i/ et de /e/ étant analogue), on devra admettre que dans les groupes 
/ri/ /ré/ /ré/ les voyelles se réalisaient avec une plus grande ouver- 
ture que dans d’autres contextes phoniques, ce qui n’avait pas de 
conséquences phonologiques tant que la marge de sécurité entre les 
ordres d’ouverture était normale. Mais, 4 cause de la proximité 
anormale entre /@/ et /4/ d’une part, et /4/ et /a/ d’autre part, la 
variante ouverte de /é/ dans /ré/ a empiété sur le champ des 
réalisations de /4/ dans d’autres contextes phoniques, et, d’une 
facon semblable, la variante ouverte de /4/ dans /ra/ a également 
empiété sur le champ de /&/, qui n’avait pas de variantes plus 
ouvertes parce qu'il avait l’ouverture extréme. On comprend 
aisément que, dans ces conditions, le son {4| de /@/ dans /ré/ ait 
été attribué au phonéme /4/, et, suivant le sort de celui-ci, soit 
passé de nouveau 4a /@/, tandis que le son [4] de /4/ dans /ra/ a été 
attribué au phonéme /a/, de sorte que ces variantes ouvertes se 
sont dissociées des variantes non-ouvertes de /4/ : celles-ci se sont 
confondues avec /€/, comme il a été expliqué ci-dessus ; celles-la 
ont été considérées comme des réalisations normales du phonéme 
/a/ qui ne pouvait pas avoir de variantes plus ouvertes (le pa 
de y@pa résultant de /r4/ avait la méme prononciation que celui 
de yapac résultant de *ywpavc). 

Notre explication suppose l’existence du nouvel /a/, ce qui s’ac- 
corde bien avec la chronologie assez récente qu’on admet pour ce 
phénoméne d’ouverture.'4 


§ 8. Par la création d’un nouvel /4/ central, la série postérieure 
s’est trouvée de nouveau surchargée. Le champ de dispersion 
du nouvel /a/ a comprimé celui de /6/ et cette pression se trans- 
mettant de proche en proche, elle s’est exercée sur /i/ (voyelle 
postérieure arrondie), qui occupait une position extréme et ne 
pouvait réduire son ouverture sans perdre sa qualité de voyelle. 
Le soulagement de la série postérieure a été obtenu en déplacant 


14 Voir note 11, et § 8 fin. 
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les réalisations de /u/ vers l’avant tout en conservant et le degré 
d’ouverture et la protrusion des lévres qui n’étaient pas génants. 
C’est ainsi qu’on est arrivé a prononcer [ii]}.15 

Il est 4 remarquer que /t/ a été entrainé par son partenaire 
long /ii/ dans le déplacement vers |’avant, et a donné lieu, lui-aussi 
a /ti/.1® Il faut y voir sans doute un fait de symétrie, c’est-a-dire, 
d'intégration économique, favorisée par le voisinage immédiat 
de /6/. Cependant le maintien de la prononciation [u] dans les 
diphtongues av, ev (et ov avant sa monophtongaison) étonne au 
premier abord. Mais il doit sans doute étre expliqué par l’absence 
de groupes ao, co, oo, tautosyllabiques, dont la pression sur av ev ov 
aurait amené le déplacement de {t]} vers |ii| dans ces diphtongues. !7 

A ne tenir compte que des réalisations ‘‘ normales”’ de /u/, le 
nouveau systéme vocalique de l’ionien-attique peut étre représenté 
ainsi 
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Pour ce qui est de la chronologie relative des changements ici 
envisagés, la “‘palatalisation’’ de /u/ en /ii/ est bien postérieure 
a celle de /a/ en /&/ et ensuite en /@/. Celle-ci est en effet acquise 
dés les premiers textes en ionien d’Asie, en ionien d’Eubée et en 
attique. Au contraire le passage u>w n’est pas encore attesté 
dans des inscriptions archaiques d’Eubée (Chalcis), qui emploient 
9 devant v (AcguO0c, "Apguarec, pAutO, Pugvuc). 


18 Sur le passage u> iti, voir Economie, p. 58, 60. Pour ce qui est du grec, on constate, 
a titre de confirmation de cette pression structurale, que les dialectes pour lesquels 
la prononciation [u] de v est assurée (laconien, béotien, arcadien, pamphylien, cypriote, 
et peut-étre lesbien, cf. Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm. I, p. 181) n’ont jamais connu deux 
degrés d’ouverture pour les voyelles longues de timbre e, 0. 

16 Au contraire, /4/ n’avait pas suivi le déplacement de /a/ vers l’avant, parce 
qu’il n’y avait pas de /6/ pour le presser. 

17 Dans le systéme des bréves, la réalisation aberrante [u] dans cv av (ov étant déja 
passé a 6 puis a @), s’est maintenue isolée dans des conditions précaires. Les graphies 
ioniennes Eé@paonc, aébtor, Acoxotc, peoyetw pourraient indiquer une tentative 
d’intégrer cette réalisation [u] en l’'incluant dans le champ de /6/. En attique (et en 
koiné) ev av n’ont pas bougé jusqu’a ce que la semivoyelle [w!] du second élément se 
soit trouvée soumise 4 l’attraction du nouveau phonéme /v/, issu de /b/ (en attique, 
vers l’époque de la naissance du Christ : Meisterhans®, p. 77). C’est grace a cette hypo- 
thése que l’on pourrait expliquer le passage de /eu/, /au/ a /ev/ /av/ (vers 120 ap. J.-C., 
selon Meisterhans*, p. 62, c’est-a-dire, avant la constitution par la perte de la quantité, 
d’un phonéme isochrone /u/ qui aurait intégré la réalisation [u] de ces diphtongues). 
Une intégration a /i/, issu de 6 (§ 9) était exclue par le fait que le deuxiéme élément des 
diphtongues ne peut pas étre long en grec. 
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§ 9. Si explication dynamique du passage ai>ti est acquise, 
on doit s’attendre a ce que /6/, cédant a la pression générale de 
la série postérieure, réduise son ouverture pour occuper la ‘‘case 
vide”’ laissée par /i/. Cet état de langue est atteint en attique dans 
la premiére moitié du iv® siécle av. J.-C., lorsque |’alphabet ionien 
est introduit en Béotie et que la graphie ov est utilisée dans ce 
dialecte pour noter /u/ bref ou long (voir § 17). En revanche, dans 
le systéme des voyelles bréves, le /6/ ne subissait aucune pression 
(il y avait une grande marge entre /6/ et /&/), et n’a pas bougé. 

Le systéme ainsi constitué était : 


1 i ii ai i ii 

2 é é 6 
3 Roy 

4 a 4 


§ 10. Ce systéme vocalique, acquis en attique dés le début du 
Ive siécle, n’était évidemment pas d’une structure parfaitement 
réguliére et économique. Chez les longues notamment, le phonéme 
/é/ n’avait pas de correspondant dans la série postérieure. Toute- 
fois, soit parce que /é/ avait son partenaire /é/ dans le systéme des 
bréves, soit parce que cette asymétrie s’accordait avec l'asy métrie 
des organes de la parole dont il a été question plus haut (§ 4), le 
phonéme /é/ n’a pas bougé pendant trois siécles. Ce n’est en effet 
que vers 100 av. J.-C.1§ qu'il s’est confondu avec son voisin plus 
fermé /i/. Il faut voir dans ce passage @ (e:) >i(t) l’élimination 
d’un phonéme mal intégré qu’il n’était pas économique de mainte- 
nir. Pour expliquer pourquoi /é/ s’est confondu avec /i/ et non 
pas avec /@/, on devra admettre qu’a cette époque-la une tendance 
articulatoire 4 fermer les longues et a ouvrir les bréves se faisait 
déja sentir en attique (en effet elle doit étre postulée avant la 
perte de la corrélation de quantité). Une telle tendance a poussé 
le champ de dispersion de /é/ 4 une proximité dangereuse de la 
zone de /i/, qui avait une position extréme et ne pouvait pas céder 
a cette pression, si bien qu’en confondant /é/ avec /i/ on a pu réta- 
blir la symétrie économique du systéme (PREMIERE VAGUE DE 
L’IOTACISME). D’autre part, on devra tenir compte de ce que le 
phonéme /i/ avait eu jusqu’alors une fréquence trés basse en grec 
et constituait, du point de vue fonctionnel, une case pratiquement 


18 Meisterhans® p. 48, ot: sont enregistrées des traces isolées (peut-étre des erreurs 
orthographiques) plus anciennes. 
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vide, qui pouvait étre envahie par un autre phonéme sans affecter 
les possibilités distinctives de la langue. 

La tendance articulatoire que nous admettons a eu pour effet 
sans doute et la fermeture de /@/, /6/, et l’ouverture de /é/, /6/, 
qui sont tous devenus des voyelles d’ouverture moyenne. 
Le nouveau systeme ne comportait plus que trois degrés d’ouver- 
ture 


“~ - 


i u u u 


— 


Www 


a a 

§ 11. Mais voici que la parfaite symétrie du systéme des longues 
s'est vue de nouveau troublée par la création d’un nouveau pho- 
néme résultant de la monophtongaison de oa ancien, vers 100 
ap. J.-C.1® Ce nouveau phonéme était /é/, noté, quand le graveur 
ne suivait pas l’orthographe traditionnelle, par y, qui était la 
seule lettre utilisable 4 cette époque pour une voyelle longue de 
timbre e. Inséré dans la série antérieure entre /a/ et /é/, il a poussé 
ce dernier phonéme en le fermant en /é/ : 


1 i ii i l i ii 

») = 

2 é 7 e 2 
; Dee ra) Z é 6 
3 é 

4 a 2 a 


§ 12. Cette grave perturbation a été vite corrigée par la suppres- 
sion d’un degré d’ouverture qui était de trop dans la série anté- 
rieure des longues, par rapport a la postérieure et a tout le systéme 
des bréves. Ce n’est en effet que quelques cinquante ans plus 
tard (vers 150 ap. J.-C.), c’est-a-dire 4 la deuxiéme génération, 
que /é/ (provenant de i.-e. @ et a), s’est confondu avec /i/?° cédant 
a la poussée du champ de dispersion du phonéme envahisseur /é/ 
(provenant de a), lequel a pu prendre une position centrale 
(DEUXIEME VAGUE DE L’IOTACISME). 


- ¥ 


1 i u ui i i 
2 e 0 ¢ a) 
3 a A 


§ 13. Presqu’en méme temps, au 1® siécle ap. J.-C., les confu- 


1° Confusions des graphies at et y a partir de cette date, Meisterhans* p. 34. 

2° Meisterhans® p. 19. Jusqu’a cette date 7 notait aussi la nouvelle voyelle issue de 
at. Mais a partir de ce moment ¢« est parfois employé, ce qui tient au passage n>« et 
a la disparition des oppositions de quantité. 
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sions graphiques entre o et w d'une part,?! et lutilisation de «x 
pour noter /i/, de l'autre trahissent la disparition de la corrélation 
de quantité.?? 

Or, cette coincidence ne saurait étre fortuite. On a fait certes 
valoir pour la perte de la quantité dans le grec tardif le mélange 
avec des populations non grecques et la transformation du ton en 
accent d’intensité. Mais il y aura intérét a envisager un facteur 
fonctionnel, qui reléve de |l’évolution interne de l’attique et qui 
a, pour le moins, favorisé la réalisation de la tendance a perdre 
les distinctions de quantité, sil faut bien la postuler indépen- 
damment des faits évolutifs qui nous occupent. 

En effet, les oppositions de quantité du protogrec (dont trois 
servaient a constituer des alternances vocaliques 4 valeur morpho- 
logique) «.: « (a rendement fonctionnel moyen), 7 : <¢ (a rendement 


trés fort), w : o (a rendement faible), +t : t (a rendement pratiquement 
nul), et 0 : b (dont le rendement i.-e., pratiquement nul aussi, 
s’était quelque peu élevé grace a la réfection des présents en -neu- : 
-nu- qui sont devenus en grec -vou : -vuyev), a la suite des change- 
ments vocaliques envisagés ici, étaient devenues i : d, i : é, 6 : 6, 
i: i, i: ui. C’est-a-dire que les deux alternances de quantité au 
rendement le plus fort étaient devenues des alternances de timbre. 
On comprend, donc, qu’au moment ou le passage 74> a fait 
disparaitre l’opposition de quantité a rendement fort qui restait 
encore en usage, il n’ait plus été économique de conserver la 
corrélation de quantité, car les alternances anciennes qui restaient 
intactes avaient au total un rendement faible : 6: 6; 7: i (en dépit 
des paires ev: 1 qui étaient devenues 7 : 1); i : ti, qui avait perdu de 
sa fréquence par la disparition du type de présents en -vuw.?9 

Il est done tout a fait vraisemblable que ce facteur fonctionnel, 
relevant de l’histoire du vocalisme attique, a provoqué, ou du 
moins haté, la perte du trait distinctif de la longueur vocalique 
et par la le passage 4 un systéme isochronique de voyelles, et 
en attique et dans la koiné (qui avait subi des changements voca- 
liques identiques). 

Le systéme résultant était enfin régulier : 


21 A partir de !'époque d’Hadrien, Meisterhans®, p. 24. 

22 Meisterhans® p. 49, 58 s. 

23 On remarquera que ces considérations impliquent une conception quelque peu 
particuliére de ce que l’on entend par «rendement fonctionnel ». Les alternances 
vocaliques n’opposent pas, en effet, des quasi-homonymes. 
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La monophtongaison de ot en i (attestée en attique dés 240 


ap. J.-C.) n’a pas eu de portée sur le systéme. Elle n’a fait qu’aug- 
menter la fréquence du phonéme /ii/**. 


§ 14. Le béotien, dont Vhistoire peut étre suivie grace a une 
assez grande quantité d’inscriptions jusqu’a la premiére moitié 
du m® siécle av. J.-C., date a laquelle la koiné s’est imposée dans 
l’épigraphie de Béotie,*> a gardé jusqu’a une date récente (v® siécle 
av. J.-C.) le systéme vocalique du protogrec tel qu’il a été présenté 
au § 2. 

En effet, la graphie ne révéle aucune différence entre les anciennes 
voyelles longues et les voyelles provenant des allongements compen- 
satoires, anciens et récents, et des contractions de voyelles.?® 


§ 15. Dans ce systéme, un premier facteur d’instabilité est 
introduit par la monophtongaison de la diphtongue et. 

On dispose de quelques documents pour fixer la date de ce 
phénoméne. Quelques inscriptions archaiques en alphabet local 
révélent par la graphie « la conservation de la diphtongue : IG 
VII 590 (Tanagra vie siécle) é{m ’Ajuewoxdrerxe, 1941 (Thespiai 
vie-ve s.) HewBovdac, SEG Il 216 (Tanagra vé® siécle) ’Avdpoxrerdac 

Mais l’inscription SEG II 185. 1 (Akraiphia ou temple d’ Apollon 
Ptoien) montre MeEvadero, nom dérivé de celui du héros Met&uaaoc. 
Dans IG 1888 (Thespiai 424 av. J. C.) on trouve le signe F pour 
noter le résultat de l’évolution de l’ancienne diphtongue « 
b. 9 Thowsves, h. 7 “Alytryevkdac, i. 3 Eduedkdac. On remarque sur 
cette méme inscription que i est noté par t (b. 9 rubrovex«) et que 
é est noté ¢ (noms en -yevec cités). D’autre part le signe F est aussi 
employé pour noter une variante fermée de /é/ conditionnée par 
sa position devant voyelle (b. 2 TloAuxApéc, etc.). On peut conclure 
de tous ces faits que dans l'état de langue attesté par cette inscrip- 
tion de Thespiai, le systeéme des voyelles longues comportait un 
phonéme /é/ distinct de /i/ et de l’ancien /é/. La monophtongaison 
de «. >é@ parait done avoir eu lieu vers 500/450. 

Le systéme vocalique du béotien était 4 ce moment : 


*4 Meisterhans®, p. 58 s. 
25 R. Meister, Die griech. Dialekten I, p. 203 s. 
*6 Voir Bechtel J, p. 235-242. 
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> 3 ui = ti 
2 é 
ra) 2 6 ra) 
3 e 
4 a 3 a 


§ 16. Or, le nouveau phonéme n’était pas intégré : il n’avait 
de correspondants ni dans la série postérieure des longues ni dans 
le systéme des bréves. On a donc vite tendu a rétablir l’équilibre. 
En fait /é/ s’est confondu avec /i/, et une tendance a fermer les 
longues ne pouvant étre prouvée pour le béotien a cette époque, 
on devra expliquer cette confusion comme le résultat de |’attraction 
exercée par /i/ qui, du fait de sa trés basse fréquence, formait une 
case pratiquement vide (cf. § 10). 

Ce passage e. >@>7 est déja attesté dans 1G 585 (Tanagra 426 
av. J.C.) ot lon trouve I. 13 [apyoc, II]. 8 "Autwoxdrcec, IV. 5 
Etxiudac, s'il ne faut pas voir la un défaut graphique, le signe 


F n’étant pas utilisé & Tanagra.*? En tout cas, la graphie t pour 


l’ancienne diphtongue e: est généralisée en béotien dés le i1vé siécle. 

Au début de ce siécle le béotien avait rétabli son ancien systéme 
vocalique. 

§ 17. Mais a cette époque la monophtongaison de a, dont les 
deux éléments avaient commencé a rapprocher leurs timbres de 
trés bonne heure, a été un nouveau facteur de déséquilibre. 

La graphie a est attestée dans des inscriptions d’Orchoménos 
en alphabet local : 1G VII 3238 ’Aprorodixar, 3232 Héparodopoc. 
A Thespiai en 424 av. J. C. on lit encore, dans 1G 1888 b. 12 Tapa- 
6atac, gy. 8 Kedavoc. Mais la graphie ae se trouve a4 Tanagra dés 
le vie siécle : IG VII 590 ’Aluewoxdrewxe ; TG VII 585 (426 av. 
J. C.) présente aussi ae (I. 10 ’A6ueodopoc, II]. 5 Fepyaevetoc) a 
coté de a (III. 2 Ateywac), ce qui montre que la prononciation 
était encore diphtonguée. On constatera, a titre de confirmation 
de la chronologie relative, que l’inscription JG VII 1888 qui 
emploie un signe spécial pour ¢, et 585, qui semble attester le 
passage ¢>i, présentent encore a. 

Ce n’est que dans les premiéres années du Iv® siécle av. J.-C., 
lorsque l’alphabet ionien a été introduit en Béotie, qu’on trouve la 
diphtongue ancienne a notée par la lettre y, qui, en ionien-attique 


*7 Une petite différence de chronologie semble donc prouvée, pour ce changement, 
entre Thespiai et Tanagra. 
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avait la valeur de @ : IG VII 2427 (Thebes, 400-350 av. J.-C.). 
11 ’Apiotyyuoc, 5 tlercot%c¢ pour “Aptotaryuoc, tekcotatoc. 

Une fois le nouveau phonéme /@/ inséré dans la série antérieure 
des longues, on s’attend a ce que l’ancien /@/ moyen, sous la poussée 
du phonéme envahisseur, déplace son champ de réalisation dans 
le sens de la fermeture, d’ot /é/. C’est justement ce qu’atteste 
l’emploi, dans la méme inscription 2427, de la graphie e« (qui en 


ionien-attique notait un ¢) pour /@/ ancien : 18 “I|z)roxvderc, 22 
Kourerc, 24 Iopewortererg (~ att. -xbd7¢, -7¢, IcunvotéAys). A 


> 


partir de cette date, des graphies telles que x4 (~ zat), éxuder ( ererdn) 
sont fréquentes dans tout le domaine béotien.?® 

Du méme coup, l’emploi de l’alphabet ionien permet de constater 
d'autres particularités du vocalisme béotien. Le fait que ov a été 
affecté a la notation de /i/ et /ti/ anciens, montre (si l’on se rappelle 
que ov avait la valeur /ii/ en ionien-attique) que le béotien conser- 
vail sans altération les phonémes /i/ /ii/ du protogrec. Des graphies 
comme Ilovpervec, Mou8edmeoc, EXbovucc sont de plus en plus géné- 
rales dans les inscriptions béotiennes. A leur cété on trouve encore 
l’emploi de v pour noter /i/ /ii/, suivant usage ancien de |’alphabet 
local : Edpuvacyoc. Mais quand la lettre v a été affectée a la notation 
de /ii/ (issu de ot, voir § 18), /ii/ et /ii/ ent été notés exclusivement 
par ov. La prononciation |u| est aussi prouvée pour le béotien par 
des graphies comme Lougoe» dans 1G VII 3179 (Orchoménos 222- 
200 av. C.), éxepdixtovm dans 1G VII 3081. 5 (Lebadeia 11°&-11¢ 
siécles av. C.) au lieu de Xvyu- et Szee-. On se rappellera que o 
avait la valeur de 6 en ionien-attique. 

Le systéme vocalique du béotien au vie siécle était donc : 


l i eo ..-2 a 
~ € 
6 2 é 6 
3 é 
4 a 3 a 


Ce n’est pas sans hésitation qu’on n’a retenu que trois ordres 
vocaliques pour le systéme des bréves et pour la série postérieure 
des longues. En fait, on ne dispose pas de données épigraphiques 


28 On se gardera donc de considérer ce caractére fermé de é ancien comme le produit 
d'un procés spentané, semblable a celui que, pour é et pour 6, connait le thessalien 
(graphies ioniennes et et ov). En dépit de la parenté étroite qui unit ces deux dialectes, 
la fermeture de é est une simple coincidence. En thessalien on ne trouve pas le condi- 
tionnement structural qui a agi en béotien (existence d’un ¢ provenant de a), ol 
6n’a pas été fermé. 
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pour déterminer |’ouverture de o et de w, et d’autre part, on 
trouve attestée, dans une partie du dialecte au moins, une pronon- 
ciation fermée de é@ : c’est ce que prouve l’emploi de « (voyelle 
fermée, abstraction faite de la durée) au lieu de ¢ dans plusieurs 
inscriptions. Ainsi 1G VII 2723. 3 (Akraiphia, 312-304 av. J. C.), 
Fastuuscidovtiw 2813. 4 Krcobiviog (Hyettos, ca. 250), 3082.3 
(Lebadeia) d&vt8z1ty, Bull. Corr. Hellenique 21, 554. 7 (Thespiai 
225-200 av. J. C.) memitevovteco. xn memotovteror. On se demande s’il 
ne faut pas voir, dans cette fermeture de ¢, l’indice d’un réajus- 
tement du systéme pour généraliser la distinction de quatre degrés 
d’ouverture. Cf. l'emploi de o pour v, qui tendrait a prouver la 
fermeture de /6/. 

§ 18. Dans la seconde moitié du 111 siécle av. J.-C. se produit 
la monophtongaison de ot, dont les deux éléments avaient rapproché 
leurs timbres. En 426 av. J.-C. on lit a Tanagra IG VII 585 LI. 6 
Moeptyoc, IV. 1 Koegavoc. Mais en 312-304 plusieurs inscriptions 
présentent encore o. : IG VII 2723. 1 Botwrtor, Bowwrors, 2724. 
2. 4. 5 tot, Bowwror, Borwrors, Morgexm. Le passage oi >a est déja 
reflété sur les inscriptions 2724c. 1 Bowwrv. A quelques hésitations 
prés, la graphie v pour l’ancienne diphtongue or, devenue u se géné- 
ralise en béotien. On constate, cependant, que or devant voyelle 
n’a pas donné di, ce qui est attribué a la consonantisation du yod; 
par ex. Bowwtuc, passim. 

On trouve, vers cette méme époque et parfois sur la méme ins- 
cription, tantét la graphie v, tantot la graphie « pour |’ancienne 
diphtongue o. : 1G 3081 (Lebadeia, m1e-1¢ siécle av. C.). 2 te 
At tet Baotder xx tv Tpe| p|wvev, 3-4 werte tug xAupovomUC abtas weLTE KAAEL 
uetOcve xaTa wetdeva toomov. Mais a cette époque est attesté le pas- 
sage de « (provenant de @) at: IG VII 3083. 24 dertwpyipev, 
de sorte que |’frésitation entre v et e pour noter le nouveau pho- 
néme est expliquable si l’on tient compte du fait que i est inter- 
médiaire entre d@ (noté parfois par v suivant l’ancien usage local) 
et i (noté par et). 


§ 19. La création du nouveau phonéme /ii/ est un procés indé- 
pendant de la confusion de /é/ avec /i/, qu’on trouve attestée vers 
la méme époque. Cette confusion résulte en effet de l’asymétrie du 
systéme des longues, tel qu'il a été présenté au § 17 et de la ten- 
dance a fermer les voyelles longues, qui se manifeste par le fait 
que /é@/, aprés la confusion de /é/ et /i/, dépasse la position moyenne 
et devient une voyelle fermée /@/, caractére trahi par certaines 
graphies. 














e 
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Pour le passage /é/>/i/ on peut citer, outre Aettweyiuev (ci- 
dessus), [G VII 4136 (temple d’Apollon Ptoien). 4. ‘ddimuev 
(second t), ay:peusv; 3081 (Lebadeia, 11°-11° av. C.) Nrourww a cdté 
de Nrowewiw ; 3313 (Chaironeia). 5 te: Lapamer, a coté de 3315.5 
ce. Lapa, sur le méme autel que l’inscription 3313; Bull. Corr. 
Hellén. 21, 556.48 rapts (impf. de mag-erur) a cOté de mapztc. 

La fermeture de /é/ (provenant de a ancien) est assurée devant 
voyelle par les graphies @ev6ew dans Bull. Corr. Hellén. 23, 587 
(peu aprés 250 av. J. C.), Beberxn TG VII 1780. 16. 

Dans |’état de langue le plus récent attesté par les inscriptions, 
le systéme vocalique du béotien se présente ainsi 


1 i ul u i u 
2 € (2) a2) 8?) 
= a a 


Comme on l’a signalé au § 14, aprés la premiére moitié du 11° 
siécle av. J.-C. le dialecte béotien n’est plus écrit. On est ainsi privé 
de renseignements précieux sur la chronologie de la perte de la 
quantité dans ce dialecte, qui auraient peut-étre permis de controler 
Vhypothése avancée au § 13 ci-dessus. 


Universidad de Salamanca 














THE PHONEMIC STATUS OF OHG EF! 


JAMES W. MARCHAND 


The problem with which this article deals is the following: 
Germanic *a (IE *a, *o, *a) became umlauted in OHG through the 
effect of a following i-sound.?. The resulting sound, whatever 
its phonetic character, is represented in the writing system of. the 
scribes most often by ‘e’, and is so represented in our normalized 
texts. Germanic *e, usually symbolized by ‘é’ in our normalized 
texts, grammars and dictionaries, has as its reflex a sound which 
is also rendered by ‘e’ in the writing system of the scribes. The 
only evidence we find in the OHG manuscripts that the two 
etymologically different e’s differed in pronunciation consists 
of occasional spellings (such as Isidore’s ae or e-cauda for é as 
opposed to ‘e’ for e).4 Yet the two MHG reflexes of the sound 
or sounds represented by the sign ‘e’ in OHG manuscripts are 
independent phonemes, usually symbolized in our normalized 
texts by ‘e’ and ‘é’, though they are not normally differentiated 


1] am indebted to Prof. Herbert Penzl and Pref. Hans Kurath for valuable 
suggestions. 

2 For a recent discussion of the problem of umlaut and a summary of previous 
viewpoints, see H. Penzl, ‘‘Umlaut and Secondary Umlaut in OHG,”’ Language XXV 
(1949) 223-240. Following his practice (cf. p. 224), I call i, i, j “‘the i- sounds.”” For 
a history of investigation to ca. 1933, see W. Streitberg, V. Michels ,and M. J. Jellinek, 
Die Erforschung der indogermanischen Sprachen, 11, 1, ‘‘Germanisch,”’ Berlin, 1936, 
pp. 381-395. It should be noted that a before i- sounds was not umlauted when 
certain consonant clusters (‘“‘umlaut-hindering consonants’’) intervened, especially 
in Upper German (W. Braune and W. Mitzka, A/thochdeulsche Grammatik, 8th ed., 
Tiibingen, 1953 § 27, Anmerkung 2). 

®’ Wherever it is necessary to distinguish between graphic signs and sounds, I 
enclose the graphic sign in single quotes. 

4J. Franck, Alifrdnkische Grammatik, Géttingen, 1909, §§ 4, 13.3. For umlaut-e 
we find occasionally (mostly in earlier mss.) ‘ae’, ‘ei’ ; for e, we find ‘e’, ‘ae’, ‘e’ (Franck, 
§§ 13.3, 15). For the most part the same sign is used for both e and é (Penzl, op. cit., 


225 f.). 
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by the MHG scribes.5 Our evidence (other than occasional 
spellings) for a difference in pronunciation in MHG consists of the 
riming practices of careful poets, along with developments in 
modern dialects. The overwhelming majority of MHG é@’s 
come from Proto-Germanic *e and the overwhelming majority 
of MHG e’s come from Proto-Germanic *a (by i-umlaut).? Thus 
we have MHG wégen ‘to move’ (intrans.) (from Proto-Germanic 
*weganan) and wegen ‘to move’ (trans.) (from Proto-Germanic 
*wagjanan, with a single g in the MHG form by analogy to forms 
which had *i following the Proto-Germanic *g). Developments 
in certain modern dialects indicate that e was most probably a 
close vowel and é an open vowel in MHG.® Our problem is the 
phonetic identification of the two e-sounds in OHG and their 
phonemic status in OHG. 

Traditionally, it has been assumed that the fact that the OHG 
graph ‘e’ represented a sound or sounds which had two phonemes 
as reflexes in MHG permits us to assume that the ‘e’ in OHG 
represented two “sounds” (Laule), but the phonemic status of 
these two sounds is disputed. Twaddell and Penzl have affirmed 
that the two e-sounds of OHG are members of the same phoneme 
in OHG, and that they have attained the status of phonemes 
in MHG through the loss of the factors conditioning the allophonic 
variation in OHG.® In a recent paper criticizing the traditional 
approach to problems of historical phonology, J. Fourquet has 
questioned this view.'®° He has attempted to show that the two 


5 Cf. H. Paul and L. E. Schmitt, Miltelhochdeutsche Grammatik, 16th ed., Tiibingen, 
1953, § 5.3. 

® Karl von Bahder, Grundlagen des neuhochdeutschen Lautsystems, Strassburg, 
1890, pp. 104-154. 

7 Following the usual practice in works on MGH and OHG, I use e and é to indicate 
both a pronunciation type and an etymological equivalence (é = both open e and the 
reflex of Germanic *e; e = both close e and Germanic *a by i- umlaut), in order that 
the points made here may stand out clearer. One still finds the opinion occasionally 
expresse 1 that all MHG é’s are from Germanic *e and that all MHG e’s are from German- 
ic *a (cf. J. Fourquet, “The Two E’s of MHG: A Diachronic Phonemic Approach,” 
Word VIII (1952), p. 122 and passim; also Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammaiik, Vol. 
I, Strassburg, 1897, § 197. Anmerkung 2). The work of Paul, Luick and von Bahder 
has made this position untenable (cf. below, footnotes 16, 17, 18). 

® See especially K. Luick, “Die Qualitaét der mhd. e nach den lebenden Dialekten,” 
PBB XI (1886) 492-517. For a discussion of the older view (é = close e, e = open e) 
see Streitberg-Michels-Jellinek, p. 381 ff. 

®*W. F. Twaddell, “A Note on OHG Umlaut;” Monatshejle fiir deutschen Unter- 
rich? XXX (1938), 177-181, especially 180 f.; Penzl, op. cil., p. 225 f. 

1° Fourquet, op. cil. 
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etymologically different e’s were members of different phonemes 
in OHG. That is, according to the usual interpretation of “‘clas- 
sical’? OHG, a did not occur before i-sounds and é did not occur 
before i-sounds, but e occurred only before i-sounds, so that, 
celeris paribus, one may assign e either to the same phoneme 
as a or the same phoneme as é. On morphophonemic grounds 
(a alternates with e, but not with é) Fourquet assumes that a 
and e are members of the same phoneme. 

Twaddell also pointed out that the two (etymologically) different 
e’s were in complementary distribution. He invoked the criterion 
of phonetic similarity, however, along with the evidence of the 
writing system of the scribes, to demonstrate that e and é were 
members of the same phoneme. Both a and @ were in 
complementary distribution to e, e was phonetically more similar 
to é than to a; e and é were members of the same phoneme. This 
point of view is supported by the fact that the scribes rendered 
the sound by ‘e’ and not by ‘a’. That is, if e was a member of 
the same phoneme with a, we should naturally expect the scribes 
to have rendered this sound by the graph ‘a’."! 

In addition to these arguments by Twaddell, Fourquet’s attempt 
to show that: “There was ... an open phoneme, from “a, subject 
to the realizations a, e, and a closed phoneme, from “e, subject 
to the realizations é, 1,’’1* desirable as this interpretation may 
seem at first view, fails before the obvious fact that a and e were 
not members of the same phoneme in OHG, as is shown by the 
pairs magin (‘magi’, dat. sg., Tatian 8, 4) and megin (‘virtus’, 
Tatian 3, 7); slediu (‘place’, instr. sg., Tatian 236, 1) and sladidné 
(‘stadium’, gen. pl., Tatian 224, 1). Nor were i and é members of 
the same phoneme in OHG, cf. the pair gibu (1st sg. pres. of géban, 
Tatian 90, 3) and gébu (dat. sg. of géba, Tatian 141, 15). 

One other problem is raised by Fourquet: If Germanic *a has 
become close e before i-sounds, how is it that it did not become 
confused with Germanic *e (é, an open e-sound) in its passage 
through the aperture of é? According to Fourquet : 

... there was a moment when the reflex of *a before i and the 


reflex of *e before a, for example in *heri, *hera were of exactly 
the same degree of aperture and objectively indiscernible.'* 


11 Twaddell, p. 180 f. 

12 Fourquet, p. 124. 

13 Toc. cil. Cf. also H. Paul, “Nachtrigliches zum germanischen Vokalismus,” 
PBB (1887) 548-554. As far as I can determine, Paul was the first to suggest that 
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Fourquet’s answer to the problem is that the reflex of *a and the 
reflex of “*e (i.e. e and é, respectively) never occurred in the same 
position in OHG, since 


... every *e before an i, j represents an earlier a; it cannot come 
from an earlier e, which under these conditions, would have closed 
to i; on the other hand, every “« placed in other positions represents 
an earlier a, which, in every position other than before i, 7, preserved 
its quality a.'4 


If we accept these two statements by Fourquet as they are 
generally accepted, then we must obviously assume that e and é 
were members of the same phoneme in OHG, since it has been 
demonstrated above that a and e, é and 1, respectively, contrast 
in identical environments. Fourquet’s assumption that there 
was a time when the two e-sounds were objectively indiscernible, 
which seems likely enough, deprives us of the necessity of invoking 
the dubious criterion of phonetic similarity. Yet there is a second 
consideration which militates against this explanation, and which 
has not received the attention of linguists attempting a phonemic 
explanation of the above facts: The lwo elymologically different 
e-sounds were nol in complementary distribulion. 

According to the description found in many handbooks, every 
Proto-Germanic *e became *i before i-sounds.!®> Thus one 


there was a time both e’s were phonetically indistinguishable. Paul’s point of view 
was attacked by Wilmanns (op. cit., § 197) on the grounds that the two e’s might 
have been differentiated « durch andre Momente als durch die offene und geschlossene 
Aussprache”’. 

14 Fourquet, p. 23. 

15 Cf. W. Streitberg, Urgermanische Grammatik, Heidelberg, 1896, § 63, H. Hirt, 
Handbuch des Urgermanischen, Vol. 1, Heidelberg, 1931, p. 43 f.; E. Prokosch, A Compa- 
ratire Germanic Grammar, Philadelphia, 1939, § 38, R. Priebsch and W. Collinson, 
The German Language, 3rd ed., London, 1948, p. 135. This coupled with the fact 
that every *i became *e before *d, *5, *w#, has led at least two scholars to state that 
*i and *e were members of the same phoneme in Proto-Germanic (G. Trager and 
H. L. Smith, ‘“‘A Chronology of I-H,’’ S/L (1950), pp. 69, 70). Meillet (Caractéres 
généraus des langues germaniques, 4th ed., Paris, 193, p. 61) and Prokosch (op.cit., 
p. 113) believed that *i and *e were “‘almost’’ members of the same phoneme in Proto- 
Germanic. W. F. Twaddell (‘“‘The Prehistoric Germanic Short Syllabics,” Language 
XXIV (1948) 139-151) and J. Kurytowicz (“The Germanic Vowel System”’, Bulletin 
of the Polish Academy (1952), 51-54) consider *i and *e to be separate phonemes, 
although Kurytowicz (p. 52 f.) believes that *i and *e were members of the same 
phoneme in Pre-OHG. It is not central to my argument here, but it is my belief 
that we must agree with Kurytowicz. In recenstructing the allophones of a proto- 
language, we cannot expect to be able to reconstruct complete complementation. 
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expects that in OHG every ‘e’ which is found before an i-sound 
must be the reflex of Proto-Germanic *a, since the reflex of Proto- 
Germanic *e in this position should be ‘i’. For the same reason, 
every ‘e’ before sounds other than i-sounds should be the reflex 
of a Proto-Germanic “e, since *a would have retained its original 
phonetic shape in these positions. Yet numerous examples’ of the 
type félis ‘rock’ (cf. ON fjall), géstirn ‘yesterday’ (beside géstaron, 
cf. Goth. gistradagis), ébin ‘smooth, level’ (beside éban, cf. ON 
jafn) in OHG, in which ‘e’ before i-sounds is the reflex of Germani- 
*e and not *a, show us that this expected situation did not obtain. ‘* 
How is this possible, since every Proto-Germanic *e became *i 
before i-sounds? To illustrate how this was possible, let us 
take two Early Germanic forms “isti (from IE “esti, cf. Gk. esii, 
Skt. asti, OP asliy) and *nestaz (from *nista-, IE *nizdos, * ni-sd-os, 
cf. Arm. nisl). We may be willing to accept the fact that the 
stem vowels of these two forms were members of the same phoneme 
in the dialect of Proto-Germanic from which OHG stems, but 
at the time (prehistoric, except for some Primitive Norse forms) 
that *-i and *-a- became lost, the *i and the *e ceased to be mem- 
bers of the same phoneme, since they now occurred in contrast 
in the same environment: ‘ist: *nest (OHG ist, nést). Since they 
were then separate phonemes, the way was open for *e to appear 
before i-sounds and for *i to appear before a-sounds. That this 
happened, in spite of the common statement to the contrary, 
is seen by the examples cited above. We thus have two reflexes 
of Germanic *e before i-sounds in OHG, i and, more rarely @. 

If this é (before i-sounds) now appeared in MHG or in those 
modern dialects in which the old difference is preserved as an 
open e, we would be forced to assume two short e-phonemes for 
OHG, since the two etymologically different e’s would then be 
in contrast in analogous environments in such pairs as *{gestirn]: 
*\gesti] (géstirn: gesli). It happens, however, that these é’s 
(from Germanic *e before i-sounds) have fallen together with the 
reflexes of Germanic *a before i-sounds (i. e. have become close 
e’s) in the dialects. This was noted by H. Paul already in 1877: 

Das urg. é konnte von dieser entwicklung (umlaut) normaler 
weise nicht betroffen werden, weil es ja nur vor a-artigen vocalen 
stand. War es aber durch besondere umstande vor i getreten, 


16 This was first noted by H. Paul; cf. his ‘Zur Geschichte des germanischen Voka- 
lismus,’’ PBB VI (1879) 85. His findings were supplemented by Luick (cf. footnote 8), 
and by Fr. Kauffmann, “‘Geschlossenes e aus é vor i,””’ PBB XIIT (1888) 393 f. 
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so musste es auch die wandlung zu geschlossenem e mitmachen. 
Ein sicheres beispiel fiir diese modification des offenen é zu e 
ist das lehnwort pelliz ... Demnach erklart sich auch das geschlos- 
sene e in welcher, welchen ursprungs dasselbe auch sein mag.!? 


The developments in the modern dialects clearly show what 
must have happened. Proto-Germanic *e was reintroduced into 
the position before i-sounds sometime after *e and *i had become 
independent phonemes. In OHG this e developed allophones 
before i-sounds which fell together with allophones of the /a/- 
phoneme before i-sounds. Whatever the phonetic shape of the 
resulting sounds, and it seems we must accept Fourquet’s statement 
that they were at one time practically indistinguishable from the 
allophones of /e/ before sounds other than i-sounds, they must 
have been phonetically similar and in complementary distribution 
to the occurrences of e before sounds other than i-sounds. We 
then have one short /e/-phoneme in OHG, which has the basic 
allophones: [e], which never occurs before i-sounds, and [el, 
which only occurs before i-sounds. The occurrence of these pho- 
nemes is not predictable on the basis of etymology ; their occurrence 
is revealed only by the distribution of the graphic signs. Every 
‘e’ before graphs representing i-sounds represents a close e, what- 
ever its origin; every ‘e’ occurring elsewhere represents an open e, 
whatever its origin.!® 

One other problem remains. If a does not occur before i-sounds, 
is the phonemic interpretation of ‘e’ before 1-sounds given above 
correct? Why not consider the opposition /a/ : /e/ to be suspended 
in the position before i-sounds? Thus we might be in the position 
of being unable to decide which phoneme ‘e’ before i-sounds 
belongs to. It is wrong, however, to state that a does not occur 
before i-sounds, since the graph ‘a’ (doubtless representing the 
/a/-phoneme) occurs before i-sounds in our manuscript material 
(cf. hanin ‘cock’, dat. sg., bigangida ‘celebration’, fallit ‘falls’, 
etc.).1® The distribution of /a/ is thus not restricted, nor is the 


17 Paul, “Nachtragliches zum germanischen Vokalismus,”’ 549. Cf. also the 
authorities cited in footnote 16 and Karl von Bahder, op. cif., p. 132 ff. 

18 Thus the pratice of stating that ‘é’ both signals an open e-sound and derives 
from Germanic “e and that ‘e’ both signals a close e-sound and derives from Germanic 
‘a must be given up. We must decide to use ‘é’ either as a representative of a sound 
type or as a device to indicate derivation, we cannot do beth (cf. Paul-Schmitt, § 6, 
Anmerkung 1, where it is decided to use ‘é’ to indicate an open e-sound, regardless 


of its origin); cf. footnote 7, above. 


1® Braune-Mitzka, § 26, § 221, Anmerkung, 2; Penzl, p. 227. 
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distribution of /e/. Since we have stated that every Germanic 
*a became e before i-sounds in OHG, how is it possible that we 
have an a before i-sounds in OHG? The answer is analogous to 
that given to the question as to how e could occur before i-sounds. 
At the time that the allophones of /a/ before i-sounds became 
members of the /e/-phoneme, the-way was opened for /a/ to occur 
before i-sounds. We are not surprised then to find the graph 
‘a’ occurring before such suffixal elements as -ir, -nissi, -nissa, 
-lih, -i, -in, -in, -iling (cf. gatiling), -iu (cf. alliu).2® It might 
be objected that the graph ‘a’ in such cases (especially when ‘e’ 
is also found, cf. hanin, henin; alliu, elliu) merely reflects a state 
of affairs in which the opposition /a/ : /e/ was suspended, perhaps in 
a sound lying between the two (Pike’s underdifferentiated pho- 
neme?!), so that the scribes wavered in their rendering of the 
vowel, now using the sign for the one, now the sign for the other 
phoneme (cf. the naive spelling ‘shudder’ for ‘shutter’ and _ vice 
versa in those varieties of American English which use a flap for 
both intervocalic /d/ and /t/). The situation in those dialects 
which retain the MHG difference between three varieties of short 
e (Bavarian and East Swabian)?? shows that this is untrue, since 
the reflex of OHG ‘a’ before i-sounds is normally a more open 
variety of e than that of OHG ‘e’ before i-sounds in these dialects. ?* 
In such cases as those cited above, the /a/ thus reintroduced before 
i-sounds developed new front allophones, and this state of affairs 
is reflected in MHG orthography and in certain modern dialects. *4 
Thus we must assume that : (1) the allophones of /a/ before i- 
sounds became members of the /e/ phoneme by the process outlined 
previously; (2) the /a/ phoneme was reintroduced, by analogy 
and other factors, into the position before i-sounds, where it deve- 
loped new “umlaut allophones.’’*> According to this interpre- 


*° Braune-Mitzka, § 26, § 221, Anmerkung 2, § 248, Anmerkung 6; von Bahder, 
pp. 106-137. 

*1 On Pike’s concept of ‘“‘under-differentiated phonemic contrast,’ see K. L. Pike, 
Phonemics, p. 141. 

22 Cf. Paul Schmitt, § 6, Anmerkung 2. 

23 Von Bahder, 106 ff. 

** According to von Bahder, we find the following in the Vorauer ms. of the Kaiser- 
chronik: frduele, mdgede, mdnige, duerte, mdnniclich, tdgeliche, udierlichen, dlliu. 1 
cannct agree with those who would consider all the d’s in these forms to be analogical. 
It should be noted that an allophone [d] of the a-phoneme already existed in the case 
of the umlaut-hindering consonants (cf. above, footnote 2). Thus the reintroduction 
of /a/ before i-sounds did not bring a new feature into the language. 

2° Cf. Streitberg, Michels, and Jellinek, p. 385 f. 
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tation, the umlauting force of a following i-sound must have 
continued well into the 9th century. 
We then have the following short vowel phonemes in “‘classical’’ 


OHG : 
[il /u/ 
/e/ /o/ 
/a/ 


Four of these phonemes (/e/, /a/, /o/, /u/) have special allophones 
before i-sounds. Thus we have the following scheme: 


Phoneme Allophone before other than i-sounds Allophone before i-sourds 
le/ [¢] [e] 
/a/ [a] [a] 
/o/ [o] [6] 
/u/ [u] [ui] 


The manner in which these OHG allophones became MHG pho- 
nemes was first demonstrated by Twaddell, and has been amply 
discussed by him and others.2® When the i-sounds fell together 
in unaccented position with /a/ and /e/ in MHG in the sound [oe| 
(written ‘e’) or became lost, [e] : [e], [a] : [4], [o] : [6], [u] : [a] 
were in contrasting position, since all occurred before [9] and zero 
thus resulting in a split of OHG /e/, /a/, /o/, /u/, into MHG /é/, 
/e/, /a/, /A/, /o/, /6/, /u/ ,/u/. This may be expressed in the following 
manner:?7 


OHG MHG OHG MHG 
[eCi} /eCa/ [Ca] /eCa/ 
[aCi| /aCo/ [aCa] /aCe/ 
[6Ci] /6Coa/ [oCa] /oCa/ 
[aCi] /iCa/ [uCa | /uCe/. 


The above argument entails the following assumptions: (1) 
There were three periods of phonemic umlaut: Proto-Germanic 
umlaut of *e to *i before i-sounds, OHG umlaut of *a to e before 
i-sounds, umlaut of a to d, é to e, o to 6, u to ti, which took place 
during the transition from OHG to MHG. In the first and third 
cases of phonemic umlaut, it was the loss of conditioning factors 
which brought about the split; in the second case it was the “‘attrac- 
tion” of an allophone of one phoneme into the orbit of another 
phoneme. (2) There was actually only one period of phonetic umlaut 


26 Twaddell, “‘A Note on OHG Umlaut”’, especially p. 180 f. ; Penzl, op. cit. 
27 Cf. Twaddell, 178 ff. 
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—from Proto-Germanic down to MHG times. It is now clear 
that Horn’s assumption of two periods of secondary umlaut, 
now fallen into disrepute, is in a certain sense correct if we speak 
of phonetic umlaut—it is quite probable that the phonetic umlaut 
of a to a before umlaut-hindering consonants took place much 
earlier than the reintroduction of a into position before i-sounds 
spoken of above.*® 

The interpretation presented above illustrates two other points 
which are, it seems to me, very important: We cannot depend 
(as OHG scholars have all too often been wont to do) for our de- 
scription of a language upon what is expected from a historical 
point of view. Nor can we expect to be able to reconstruct com- 
plete complementation for the allophones of the proto-language— 
too many factors, such as those indicated above in the case of 
Proto-Germanic *e, may interfere. 


University of Missouri 


28 Cf. Streitberg, Michels, and Jellinek, p. 385 f., and the authorities cited there. 
J ’ 




















THE STRONG VERB CONJUGATION SYSTEM IN GERMAN 


BJARNE ULVESTAD 


Restatements of ‘‘old-fashioned”’ or “‘traditional’’ grammatical 
accounts in terms of the metalanguage of modern linguistic 
description have become rather plentiful in recent years. Their 
popularity among linguists is not, as has been asserted by some 
language teachers, primarily due to the opportunities they offer 
for ridiculing or at least mildly deprecating the ‘ standard ” 
descriptions. One cannot deny the fact that many of the succinct 
current restatements are preferable to their traditional counter- 
parts. Also, such restatements are of singular value, in that 
they, as factual demonstrations of the applicability of the methods 
of modern linguistics, help break down the walls that thus far 
have seemed to separate those who are interested in the same 
discipline: the teaching of language or languages. This value, 
however, is dependent on the quality of the restatements. 

The term restatement suggests convertibility, but not one-to- 
one correspondence; this implies that the merit of any restatement 
ultimately rests on its greater simplicity, if the latter is coupled 
with undiminished coverage or accountability. Of course, a 
description may be satisfactory without being exhaustive, depend- 
ing on the use we want to make of it. For teaching a language 
to beginners, for example, the best description is the one which 
most concisely, and without cumbersome terminology, presents 
the facts of language that are to be included in e. g. the first 
year’s curriculum. Such a description presupposes, on the part 
of the describer, (1) rather full knowledge of the language to be 
treated, which includes knowledge of earlier descriptions, however 
“oldfashioned,” (2) some knowledge of elementary pedagogical 
principles, which means, among other things, conscious avoidance 
of mixing or confusing immediate educational goals with ulterior 
goals. If, on the other hand, scientific description is the aim, 
pedagogical considerations should not be allowed to enter into 
the discussion. 
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The current scientific descriptive presentations of the German 
strong verbs are in terms of the seven Germanic strong verb classes, 
which are set up on the basis of the forms of the verbal bases, or 
stems. Thus, to Class IV belong strong verbs whose stems end 
in a single nasal or liquid, and a few others, which have to be 
listed, and the ‘“‘model’’ of this class in Old High German is as 
follows: 


Major Pres. Minor Pres. Pret. Sing. Past Pl. Past Part. 


é l a a 0 


Since the major present stem is identical with the infinitive stem 
in OHG (as it is in modern German), the infinitive is usually the 
form in which a given verb is listed in the lexicon, and the lexical 
item ‘slélan (IV)’ gives all the information necessary (the ind. 
past 2 pers. sing. alternant is predictable). The fact that several 
verbs do not fit these ‘rules’ in every respect does not invalidate 
this descriptive model as a useful tool in the field of German 
or Germanic philology. 

Then, there are two types of presentations of the German strong 
verbs in current classeroom use: (1) The modified seven-class 
presentation and (2) the learn-as-you-go presentation. The first 
type usually presents all the strong verbs that fit the rules, and 
only subsequently are the aberrant verbs listed, often in the order 
of relative frequency of occurrence, but often only in alphabetical 
order. The second presentation works on the principle that all 
strong verbs — a relatively small number of highly frequent 
words — have to be learned anyway, and that classification is 
unnecessary and/or pedagogically unsound. Both types of presen- 
tation are usually coupled with a list of strong verbs arranged 
alphabetically with the infinitive as the list form, and the following 
stem forms are given, normally in this order: infinitive, past tense, 
past participle, and present 3rd person singular (laufen lief gelaufen 
lduft). One must, of course, admit that these two types of presen- 
tation impose on the students a certain amount of memorizing, 
and any method that tends to decrease the memorization of 
‘principal parts’ will be enthusiastically welcomed by students 
and teachers alike. 


Such a method is envisaged in Morris Halle’s recent article, 
“The German Conjugation’ (Word IX (1953), 45-53).  Halle’s 
basic contention is that the 3. sg. past indicative is the form (stem, 
root) on the basis of which ‘‘everything [is] predictable” (p. 45). 
While Halle’s description of the personal suffixes and other inflec- 
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tional suffixes is on the whole concise and sound, it remains to be 
seen to what extent the same holds true for his description of the 
strong verb forms, treated under the heading Siem allernants 
(3.0—3.442, pp. 50-53). Halle’s introduction strikes the keynote 
of the exposition with which we are concerned here : 


“c“ 


The next problem is the vowel alternation in the “strong”’ 
verbs. Here again the student must [according to current 
principles of language teaching] memorize the principal parts, 
and here again it can be shown that if the | past] 3. pers. sg. form 
be memorized, a relatively small number of rules suffices for 
describing the conjugation. E. g. from the infinitives /bl’ai- 
ben/ ‘‘remain”’ and /r’aiten/ ‘‘ride’’ it is impossible to predict 
whether the vowel in the past will be long or short. However, 
if the 3. sing. past indicative were to be memorized, everything 
would be predictable. We could then state a rule like the 
following: ‘‘Most German verbs whose 3. sing. past ind. stem 
vowel is short or long /-i/- have the same vowel in the perfect 
participle and the diphthong /-ai-/ in the present stem...” 
There are, of course, exceptions to these rules... [p. 45].} 


Halle operates with four basic classes defined by the vowels 
of the past alternants: (1) the vowel is /-u-/ or /-u:-/ (3.1) ; (2) 
the vowel is /-o-/ or /-0:-/ (3.2); (3) the vowel is /-i-/ or /-i:-/ (3.3), 
and (4) the vowel is /-a-/ or /-a:-/ (3.4). In the subclassification, 
some references are made to phonemes that precede and/or follow 
the stem vowels. Some of the implications of this choice of basic 
allernants will be discussed below. In the following, I shall 
first endeaver to give a reasonably succinct critical evaluation 
of the very interesting classificatory scheme presented in Halle’s 
article. Then, an attempt will be made to describe the German 
strong verb conjugation in terms of paradigm classes, some of 
which can be used for statements of relatively high predictability 


1 Halle’s statement, “‘... from the infinitives /bl’aiben/ and /r’aiten/ it is impossible 
to predict whether the vowel in the past will be long or short” is disconcerting. Cf. 
O. Curme’s statement in his Grammar of the German Language, second rev. ed. (New 
York, 1952), p. 302: “If the [inf.] stem terminates in ch, f, 8, i... the vowel [in] past 
tense and perf. past is short, while it is in all other cases long i..." This statement 
leaves only three list items (heissen, leiden, schneiden), whereas Halle’s leaves seventeen 
list items, thirteen verbs (3.31) plus four verbs which are not included in his main 
classificatory description (leiden, schneiden, gehen, hauen, 3.01). Curme’s rule could 
be succinctly restated : “‘/-ai-/ succeeded by voiceless cons. alternates with/-i-/ in past 
and past part., otherwise with /-i:-/.”.. In this case, classification with the infinitive 
stem as the base is obviously preferable. 
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for the adequate scientific description of the conjugation as a 
realistically recorded subsystem. 

In writing a description, the linguist has two choices regarding 
the presentation of his data: He may choose to present few classes 
with a high number of stateable individual features or many 
classes with a low number of such features. If simple classifi- 
cation (minimal number of taxonomical groups) is the aim, the 
first procedure is preferable, but if high predictability is intended, 
the second seems more adequate, especially if we are concerned 
with predicting several forms from one, as in the present paper.? 
Halle, however, chooses the first procedure, whose low applica- 
bility with regard to predicting several alternants on the basis 
of one may be demonstrated logically and practically. 

Of the four strong verb alternants commonly listed, the infini- 
tive stem vowels or diphthongs show the highest number of varia- 
bility; the past stem vowels, the lowest (see below). Since the 
major pres. and the past stem alternants can never have the 
same vowel nucleus, not even if long-short opposition might be 
present, it follows that a given major pres. alternant, e. g. /-o:-/, 
will exclude the possibility of /-o-/ or /-o:-/ in the past, and only 
six choices are to be considered. If one, on the other hand, uses 
/-o:-/ in the past stem alternant as a basis for predictions, one has 
14 minus 2, or 12 choices, i. e. twice as many. The fact that one 
may include reference to the phonemes following the vowel nucleus 
for making the predictions, applies as well to the major pres. as 
to the past and does not change the different degrees of predicta- 
bility involved. The following horizontal table, in which x means 
no representation while A, B, C, D denote major pres., minor 
pres., past, and past part. respectively, gives a clear illustration 
of the reason why the past alternant is the poorest choice of 
all as the basic form if predictability is at all considered (A has 
2 unfilled slots, B has 3, C ,8, and D, 4): 


A 


ite 28 6«¢ se oR eo em 2 x - Se wes 
: ££ 2 &@ a Ss & 2: ss eR ee ee 
¢ 2 ee eS eee eae ee ee) Be Se x 
D . kt. 25 o@ <8 Bott ie -O! @ 6 om ae ek ae os 


Since the significant phonemes preceding or following the 


? If predictability is not important, as is usually the case in descriptions of a rather 
low number of items, both procedures may, of course, be considered to be equally 
adequate. 
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syllabic nuclei of the stems are basically constant, it follows from 
the tabulation above that higher predictability would be expected 
if the infinitive stems were chosen as basic than if any other 
stems were used.* As a case in point one may refer to the verbs 
whose past alternants have the vowels /-i-/ or /-i:-/.. The infini- 
tives of these verbs have the syllabic nuclei /ai au a a: o: u:/, the 
implications of which are extensive listing and lowered predicta- 
bility on the basis of the past alternants. On the other hand, 
all the past alternants corresponding to the infinitive or major 
pres. stem nucleus /-ai-/ have the stem vowels /-i-/ or /-i:-/, whose 
occurrences can be predicted in all but two cases with reference 
to the succeeding phonemes (voiceless cons. versus voiced cons. 
or zero). It must also be noted that the minor pres. stem alter- 
nant is normally very easy to predict on the basis of the major 
pres. or infinitive alternant (only two choices: umlaul or no change 
from the major). 

Another consideration, which is related to this, is the fact 
that the past forms of the strong verbs tend to fluctuate, i. e. 
show alternant variation, much more than the infinitive and past 
participle forms. The various historical reasons for this need 
not concern us here, but one of them must be sought in the fact 
that the simple past forms have for centuries been virtually extinct 
in the spoken language in all of Southern Germany and Austria 
and large parts of Central Germany, and even in North Germany 
the present perfect is more widely used than the past. Thus, 
instead of ich verlor es, a Viennese says ich habe es verloren gehabt 
and instead of ich war bereils gegangen, ich bin bereils gegangen 
gewesen. Because of the vowel fluctuation in the past forms of a 


In “The Use of Prediction in Teaching the German Verb,”’ by J. W. Marchand, 
an article written strictly from an educational point of view, it is stated that “if one 
wants to take a different base from the present infinitive, it is probably best to use 
the past participial base, since predictions from it offer much fewer irregularities than 
a prediction from the preterite base.’ Language Learning, V (1955), 141. While 
a past participial base offers some distinctive advantages, particularly in predicting 
the alternants of the Class VII verbs, I have found that the infinitival base affords 
higher over-all predictability, i. e. fewer verbs remain to be listed. Also, it is, as Mar- 
chand admits, “extremely impractical to take a base other than the infinitive...” 
(p. 142). 

‘Cf. H. Reis, “Der Untergang der einfachen Vergangenheitsformen,’’ Germanisch- 
romanische Monatsschrift 11 (1910), 382 f. Partly because of this primacy of the pres. 
or past perfect over the simple past, several strong verbs today occur only in the past 
participle form (outside of the infinitive), often in adjectival use: aufgedunsen, gemahlen, 
(ab)geschaben, geschroten, verworren, etc. 
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number of strong verbs, Halle is forced to assign the verb heben 
to Class 3.1 because of the past /hu:b-/, but also to Class 3.2 
because of /ho:b-/. This means that from two class markers we 
predict the same paradigmatic remainder (/he-ben/, /he:bt/, 
/geh’o:ben/), or we have to list one form as exceptional (Halle 
lists both /hu:b-/ and /ho:b/ as aberrant forms that belong with 
fahren, schinden (3.1) and biegen, glimmen (3.2) respectively by 
virtue of having /-u:-/ or /-o:-/ as past stem vowels). 

We shall next observe one of Halle’s classes from the point of 
view of predictability. This will be a practical test of his method 
of presentation. As an example, Class 3.2 (admittedly one of 
the least acceptable from the point of view of predictability, 
but Halle uses it himself as an illustration of his method) will 
be chosen. We are told that “if the basic [= past] stem vowel 
is /-o-/ or /-o:-/,” the “basic form and perfect participle have 
identical stem alternants /-o-/ or /-o:-/’’ and the present tense 
stem has /-i-/ or /-i:-/. Twenty-three verbs are said to follow 
this rule without exception. Paragraphs 3.21, 3.22, and 3.23 
give additional ‘“‘rules,”’ including the listing of twenty-three verbs, 
i. e. the same number as that of the ‘‘rule-abiding’”’ verbs.> It 
must also be noted here that two of the verbs with /-o-/ or /-o:-/ 
in the past have been previously excluded from the classificatory 
presentation (ziehen and sieden, 3.01, p. 50). This makes the list 
of aberrant verbs larger than the one on which predictability is 
established. With this information in mind, we may read the 
directions for the use of his description on the part of, say, first- 
semester students (more advanced students presumably would 
not have to use it). 


With the following rules it is possible to predict all stem alter- 
nanls of any strong verb from ils basic form alone... E. g. the 
verb /f’o:b/ ‘“‘shove’’ is conjugated as follows: By its stem 
vowel we know that since it is not one of the [25] verbs listed... 
it will follow the rules 3.2 and 3.21; 1. e. its perfect participle 
will have a stem identical with the basic stem and the present 
stem will have /-i:-/ as its stem vowel, thus /f’o:b/,/ge-/’o:ben/, 
/fi:ben/” (p. 50, italics mine). 


’ The gratuitous statement that verbs such as heben (listed as /ho:b/, of course) 
“have a minor present tense alternant’’ (p. 51), thus ich hebe, du hiebsi, can hardly 
be considered to be obviated by the subsequent one, that ‘‘this minor stem is net 
always used.” 
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It is difficult to see any advantage at all in this kind of predic- 
tion. 

The smallest sub-class in this description contains only the 
verb schinden (3.1)... A comparison of the alternants of this verb 
with those of the other verbs classified with it may illustrate the 
arbitrariness of the presentation: 


schinden schindet schund geschunden 
fahren fahrt fuhr gefahren 


One will see that only the past alternants show partial resemblance. 
If one, on the other hand, compares schinden with finden, finde, 
fand, gefunden, one finds full resemblance between all alternants 
but one. It seems obvious, then, that schinden and finden are 
more closely related than schinden and fahren, particularly when 
we find that also the past alternant schand occurs, if more rarely 
than schund,® and that also the similar verb schrinden occurs with 
the two past stem alternants schrund and schrand.’ 

This arbitrariness, in my opinion, makes the description inade- 
quate for scientific purposes, too; at least one may say that Halle 
fails to substantiate his contention that “the German verb can 
be described in a relatively simple fashion if a form other than 
the infinitive be chosen as basic” (p. 45). I assume, of course, 
that by ‘relatively simple” is meant ‘‘relatively simpler’ than some 
other description, especially the one contested in his article, 
which treats of the infinitive or rather major present alternant 
as basic. In all fairness, it should be noted that Halle’s descrip- 
tion includes the weak verbs, too, and he is quite right in saying 
that if one would ‘“‘memorize nothing but the 3. pers. sing. of the 
past indicative he would know immediately whether the verb 
is ‘strong’ or ‘weak’ (p. 45). This would be an excellent suggestion 
if the two types of verbs were of about equal and very large number, 
which is not the case. One may note here that it is entirely pos- 
sible to work out a set of simple rules of high predictability as far 
as recognition of weak verbs on the basis of the infinitive is concer- 
ned. The most recent article on this (where predictability is 
established on the basis of written forms, however) is C. V. Pollard, 
“The Weak Verb-How to Recognize it in the Infinitive’ (German 
Quarterly XXVI (1953), 241-244). Pollard’s conclusion is quite 
simple: ‘“‘Summing up, we can say that the beginner can count 


°Cf. H. Falk and E. Selmer, Tysk Grammaiikk (Oslo, 1934), p. 108 
7 Ibid. 
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all verbs as weak which contain any stem vowel except e, ei, ie, 
in or im plus consonant, and a (with odds 14-2 here)” (p. 244).8 

In the description below of the strong verb alternants in German, 
the major present stem is chosen as basic (A), and the minor 
pres. stem, the past stem, and the past participle stem (B, C, and 
D respectively) are accounted for in this way: Since A (maj. pres.) 
and C (past) are always of different stem vowel, they are always 
listed. However, A and B (min. pres.) are often identical, in 
which case A is also listed under B. If A and D (past part.) 
are identical, A is listed under D. If C and D are identical, C 
is listed under D. In other words, the listing of the alternants 
proceeds from left to right, and the form first listed is the infinitive 
or major present stem. 

I use the same phonemic symbols as Halle, with the following 
exceptions: I write /e:/ for his two symbols /e:/ and /e:/. Vietor’s 
statement 50 years ago, that he considered the future elimination 
of the opposition /e:/-/e:/ as certain (Deulsches Ausprachewérler- 
buch, Dth ed., Leipzig, 1932, p. rx) seems to have become validated 
as far as the Umgangssprache is concerned, although the influence 
of the written symbol @ has not lost its effect on “‘refined’’ pronun- 
ciation yet. Halle’s /ng/, which must certainly represent substan- 
dard German, has here been replaced by /n/; his circumflexed /s/ 
and /f/ by /ts/ and /pf/. I have not noted stress in monosyllabic 
stems; they are all stressed. The rules for using the alternants 
with the pertinent prefixes and suffixes will not be considered here. 
They are adequately stated in Halle’s article, as in most modern 
text-books ; cf. rules like the following : ‘‘the connecting vowel -e- 
with -d/-t verbs (er findet...) is not used if there is a vowel change; 
hence hallen...er halt...” (A. Louis, German Grammar, New York, 
1954, p. 132 f.). Similarly, the predictable unvoicing of voiced 
consonants in final position is not indicated here. 

The items to the right of A are, then: B (minor pres.), C (past) 
and D (past part.). The numbers in brackets represent number 
of occurrences (except where one class represents only one verb). 
From 1 to 12 | have listed classes of verbs with rules which can 
be used with relatively high predictability. From 13 to 48, the 


8 Cf. Marchand (fn. 3): “If we add a few extra restrictions (ei+/, m, n, r are weak 
{exception scheinen|, ie+1, m, n are weak...), we can use it {Pollard’s rule] with a fair 
degree of certainty” (p. 140). 


* Cf. Bloomfield’s recommendation: “We try, of course, to arrange our description 
30 that as many forms as possible will be included in general statements.”’ (Language, 
New York, 1933, p. 213). As the number of exceptions tu the rule tends to approxi- 
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rest of the classes are listed in diminishing order. The numbers 
in parentheses after the exceptional verbs cited in 1-12 refer to 
numbered sections in the subsequent part of the list. The highly 
irregular verbs /zain/, /tu:n/ and /ve:rden/ are not listed here. 
The term vl. means voiceless, and vd., voiced. Since the subjunc- 
tive alternant forms are largely predictable on the basis of the 
indicative forms, we are here concerned with the latter only. 


A B C D 
1. /-ai-/ succeeded by vl. cons. A /-i-/ C [16] 
/bais-/, /blaix-/, /pfaif-/ 
Exc. /hais-/ (26) 


2. /-ai-/ not succeeded by vl. A [-1:-/ C [20] 
cons. /blaib-/, /maid-/, 
/frai-/ Exc. /laid-/, 
/{naid-/ (20) 

3. /-i:-/ before /s/. /fli:s-/, A /-o-/ C 7| 
/fi:s-/, /gen’i:s-/ 

4. /-i:-/, /-6:-/ or /-ii:-/ A /-o:-/ C [12] 


before vd. cons. /fli:g-/, 
[fvé:r-/, /trii:g-/ Exe. 
/li:g-/, /zi:d-/ (30, 32) 

5. /-i-/ before nasal. /rin-/, A |-a-/ /-o-/ [6 
[fpin-/, /fvim-/ Exe. /glim-/, 
/klim-/ (24) 

6. /-i-/ before /n/ or nasal A |-a-/ /-u-/ [17] 
plus cons. /bind-/, 
/klin-/, /zin-/ Exc. 
/find-/, /frind-/ (23) 

7. /-a:-/ before vd. cons. /-e:-/  [-u:-/ A [3] 
/fa:r-/, /fla:g-/, /tra:g-/ 
Exc. /bla:z-/ (42) 

8. /-a:-/ before vl. cons. [-e:-/  /-1:-/ A [3] 
/bra:t-/, /ra:t-/, 
/fla:f-/ 


mate that of the items covered ,however, the usefulness of general statements decreases 
correspondingly. (Cf. classes 13 and 14 below, which are not combined, for listing of 
a relatively large number of verbs would be necessary whatever group we might consid- 
er as primary or stateable in general form). For the larger classes, which can be 
described in general statements with very high predictability, it has not seemed neces- 
sary to list all the verbs that “follow the rules.”” The exceptions listed, however, 
are the only ones that I have been able to find in current grammars of German. 
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9. 


10. 


11. 


5. /-e:-/, 
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/-e-/ before liquid plus 
cons. /gelt-/, /helf-/, 
/verf-/ Exc. /melk-/, 
/fmelts-/ (16) 

/-e-/ before liquid, or 
before /x/ plus cons. 
/kvel-/, /fvel-/, /fext-/ 
/flext-/ 

/-e-/ before /s/ /fres-/, 
/ferg’es-/, /mes-/ 
Exc. /es-/ (41) 


2. /-e-/ before /x/ or /k/. 


/brex-/, /fprex-/ 


erfr’ek-/, /ftex-/ 


3. /-e:-/ /ge:r-/, /he-b-/, 


[fe:r-/, [ve:b-/, /ve:g-/ 
/ 


. /-e:-/, /ge:b-/ (often 


short vowel in B), 
/le:z-/, /ze:-/, 
/gef’e:-/ 
|, /geb’e:r-/, 
/fte:l-/, /bef’e:1-/ 
/-e-/, /dref-/, /melk-/, 
/fmelts-/ 


7. /-a-/, /fal-/, /halt-/, 


/las-/ 


. /-a-/, /bak-/, /vaks-/, 


/vaf-/ 


9. /-au-/, /zaug-/, /fnaub-/, 


[fraub-/ 


. [-ai-/, /laid-/, /fnaid-/ 


/-i:-/, /bi:t-/, /fli:-/ 

/-1:-/, /kri:x-/, /rizx-/ 
/-i-/, /find-/, /frind-/ 
/-i-/, /glim-/, /klim-/ 


. /-a-/, /fan-/, /hay-/ 
. /-ai-/, /hais-/ 
. /-au-/, /hau-/ 


. /-au-/, /lauf-/ 
. /-au-/, /zauf-/ 


/-1- / 


/ 
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30. 


/-i:-/, /li:g-/ A /-a:-/ /-e:-/ 
31. /-i:-/, /tsi:- A /-o:-/+/g/C 
32. /-i:-/, /zi:d-/ A /-o-/ & C 
/d/>/t/ 
33. |-i: -/, /tri:f-/ A /-o-/ C 
34. /-i-/, /bit-/ A /-a:-/ /-e:-/ 
35. /-i-/, /sits-/ A |-a:-/ & /-e-/ & 
sl 8 /ts/>/s/ 
36. /-e:-/, /gen’e:z-/ A /-a:- A 
37. /-e:-/, /fte:-/ A /-a- * same C 
38. /-e:-/, /tre: \. -/ /-i-/ — /-a:-/ A 
39. /-e:-/, /ge:-| A [-i-/+/9/ |-a-/ +/9/ 
40. /-e:-/, /ne:m-/ /-i-/ — /-a:-/ /-o-/ 
Al. /-e-/, /es-/ |-i-/ /-a:-/ +/-e-/  prece- 
ded_ by /g/ 
(A) 
42. /-a:-/, /bla:z-/ /-e:-/ /-1:-/ A 
43. |-a-/, /fal-/ A |-o-/ C 
44, |-a-/, /faf-/ A /-u:-/ A 
45. |-o:-/, [fto:s-/ [-6:-/ — /-i:-/ A 
46. /-o-/, /kom-/ A |-a:-/ A 
47. /-6-/, /l6f-/ /-i-/ — |-o- Cc 
48. /-u:-/, /ru:f-/ A |-i:-/ A 


In this list, 165 strong verbs are accounted for; only three verbs 
of very high relative frequency of occurrence have to be described 
in special paradigms (sein, lun, werden). It must be noted that 
in this classification only one past alternant is recorded for each 
verb, although there may be two, for example /fvo:r/ and /fvu:r/, 
/ho:b/ and /hu:b/ (the primacy here assigned to /-o:-/ is due to the 
fact that it is the only alternant found in compounds like ver- 
schwoéren, erheben). However, this is clearly preferable to Halle’s 
classification, since only one class and one alternant (past) are 
involved, whereas two classes and three alternants are involved 
if the past is chosen as basic. 

Also with regard to predictability, i. e. generalized statements 
about groups of verbs, the taxonomic description proposed here 
has distinct advantages over Halle’s. Classes 1-12, which are 
largely complementary (e. g. 1 and 2, 5 and 6, 7 and 8), account 
for 106 verbs, If one includes the relatively few exceptional 
forms and the three unlisted verbs, all of which would presumably 
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have to be memorized by the students,?° 119 of 168 verbs, or 71.3%, 
are accounted for. In a check of several textbooks of beginning 
German, I have found that classes 1-12 account for between 67 
and 71 per cent of the listed strong verbs, and of the exceptional 
thirteen verbs, normally only heissen, schneiden, leiden, liegen, 
and essen occur. This implies that only these five verbs plus 
sein, lun and werden," i. e. eight verbs, would need to be memorized 
in e. g. first semester German. 

The description chosen here for the German strong verbs is, in 
my opinion, the simplest one possible if full accountability and 
maximum predictability on the basis of one alternant are required, 
and it seems that paradigmatic classification is the most feasible 
representation of the strong verbs in the other Germanic languages 
too. Thus, a description of the strong verb systems in the Scandi- 
navian languages would, at least in the dialects that I have studied, 
require more than fifty classes, and, according to Gleason, the 
English verb system (he includes the weak verbs) can be classified 
in no less than 53 paradigmatic subclasses, 34 of which contain 
only a single verb each.'? Predictability on the basis of one 
alternant is considerably lower in English and e. g. Icelandic than 
in German, which indicates that one may choose as “basic” any 
one of the alternants or none (pure paradigmatic listing). 

With regard to the strong verb system in modern German, 
there remains the possibility of operating with a hierarchy of 
“predictability classes,” of which Class 1 would include our sub- 
classes 1-12 (predictability on the basis of one alternant). 
Class 2 would include subclasses in which two alternants could be 
predicted on the basis of two (e. g. major prs. and past), and in 
Class 3, three alternants would form the basis for predicting the 
remaining one. This would probably be the most concise descrip- 
tion of the system. Its advantages would be particularly great 


1° This does not mean that I recommend the description for the use of students in 
elementary German, but rather that even for pedagogical purposes this description 
would be preferable to the one discussed above. 

11 According to C. Purin, A Siandard German Vocabulary (Boston, 1937), all these 
verbs except leiden are among the 500 most frequent German words; leiden is one of 
the 1000 most frequent words. In the same word-list, which includes 2932 words, 
sieden, glimmen, klimmen, schinden, schrinden are not recorded at all, and melken 
is listed as a weak verb. 

12H. A. Gleason, An Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics (New York, 1955), 
pp. 102-103. Cf. his discussion of the French verb paradigms, p. 123, and B. Bloch’s 
description of English verbs in Language XXIII (1947), 399-418. 
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if strong verb paradigms with a relatively large number of alter- 
nants (e.g. six, as in OHG) were to be classified. In the present 
paper, however, only this short reference will be made to this 
type of classification. 

If we are interested primarily in the system behind the strong 
verb paradigms in German, it may be useful to employ a simplified 
description with reference to a set of models. There are only 
six of these models of alternant usage (in short, A-A/B-C-A/C/D) 
in the modern language, and they can be represented in the follo- 
wing manner: 














‘ it le IN | 
Model no. Numbers of Models Number | 
classes | of verbs | 
J 17 (ALS. ae 
2 12 ABCA 28 
3 6 4ACD 27 
4 4 4 BCD 17 
5 3 ABCC am 
6 6 L.A .¢ 2 ie 
— - _ a — — ee || 
48 A A/BC A/C/D| 165 | 





Since the first and third slots of the models can only be occupied 
by A and C respectively, and since B never occurs outside of the 
second slot, it may be observed that all possible models are realized 
(1. 2. 1. 3 = 6; the minimal number would be four). 

In terms of ‘“‘model load” i.e-number of verbs divided by number 
of classes, and in terms of “‘percentage load” of the 165 verbs, 
the following hierarchy may be established: 











| Model load | Percentage load | 
ll AACC 4.65 | 48 % | 
3. AACD 4.50 | 16 % | 
4. ABCD 4.25 | 16 % | 
. ASCE 2.67 | 10 % 
7. ASC A 2.17 | 5% 
6. AACA 1.00 | 4% 





We notice that Model 6, which is the simplest of all, has the 
lowest model and percentage load, whereas the second simplest 
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one, Model 1, has the highest. The latter has furthermore the 
largest single classes (for instance, 1, 2, 3 and 4 represent 55 verbs 
or one third of the corpus). We notice that, with regard to model 
load, 1, 3, 4 are heavily loaded, whereas 5, 2, 6 are not; therefore, 
one could predict that the former will have stronger paradigmatic 
attraction than the latter in times of change. This is indeed 
the case. Thus, Model 1, which on the whole corresponds to the 
ablaul classes I and II, shows the highest attraction of all: Class I 
has attracted several weak verbs, e. g. gleichen, weisen, and Class II 
has attracted weak verbs (schrauben), and strong verbs from 
Class III (fechlen, flechten, schallen etc.), from Class IV (schwdren ), 
from Class V (bewegen, gdren, weben etc.), and from Class VI 
(schwéren). On the other hand, the two simplest strong verb 
models, 1 and 6, have shown a strong tendency to enter into the 
simplest and most consistent paradigm model of all, the weak 
verb system. Examples are, for Model 1, gleissen, greinen, kreis- 
chen, and for Model 6, bauen, brauen, heischen, and schallten. 

The diachronic “drift”? of the German verb system could very 
feasibly be described in terms of such models. A description of 
this type would, for example, include a demonstration of the 
rather recent change from a five-fold structural model to a fourfold 
one (cf. Late Middle High German Class II: A B C D E,** biegen, 
biuge, bouc, bugen, gebogen as compared to New High German, 
A ACC), and the simultaneous drift toward inventorially simpler 
models (the late MGH Class II verbs had five alternants; they have 
only two in NGH). A description in terms of models would, 
therefore, add a new dimension to the current scientific description 
in terms of ablaul classes, a dimension which would, to be sure, 
be even further removed from “‘reality’’ than the seven classes. 
This model, however, would help lay bare the essential structural 


18 Earlier Middle High German had a sixth slot, between C and D, for ind. 2 pers. 
sing. past. The models of the late MHG strong verb system according to the seven 
classes, excluding verbs that du not completely “‘belong,”’ are : 

A & © 2D. DB 

A 8B € pp £ 

A @ € BD -A 

A #2 & €.-A 
D is the slot for past plural, and E for past participle. For comparative purposes, 
the past plural (here, D) could be termed C}; in this way, one aspect of the “‘drift”’ 
can be described as the coalescence of C and C', or as the neutralization of the opposi- 
tion C:C'. This statement, while descriptionally sound, does not take into conside- 
ration the possible analogizing force of the past participle alternant on past forms such 
as schund and schrund, a diachronic problem that is yet to be solved, however. 
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features pertaining to the system. In addition, it would provide 
a useful basis for a comparative study of the system as it manifests 
itself in the German dialects, or even in the various German langua- 
ges, as viewed on different synchronic planes. A description of 
the type outlined here, with a discussion of the advantages and 
disadvantages involved, is the subject of another paper, which 
is now approaching its completion. 

The excellent research that is at present carried on in the field 
of Germanic phonology, not least in the United States, is of utmost 
importance for this kind of synthetic description, and it would 
seem that the establishment of a realistic and highly applicable 
typology of the strong verb paradigms, and of other subsystems 
on the morphological level, is entirely within the realm of possi- 
bility. Such subsystem typologies would for instance provide 
the necessary data for an adequate or meaningful discussion of the 
problems inherent in the term ‘“‘linguistic economy’’, a concept 
which can probably be most adequately discussed and defined 
on a subsystem basis. 


Indiana Universily 











A NOTE ON ISRAELI HEBREW “PSYCHO-PHONETICS” 


Haim BLANC 


Interdisciplinary research on language, personality and society 
is not only desirable and feasible, but is becoming increasingly 
indispensable. Samuel Z. Klausner deserves praise for his efforts 
in that direction (‘“‘Phonetics, Personality and Status in Israel,” 
Word 11.209-215 {1955]), but some reéxamination of his obser- 
vations seems indicated. Klausner discusses certain normal 
Hebrew speech sounds together with some defective sibilants 
under the single heading of ‘‘infantile lingual lisps and gurglings,”’ 
then examines the occurrence of these sounds in the speech of 
400 school children representing two different social groups, 
interprets the results as showing a higher proportion of “‘infanti- 
lisms”’ in one of these groups, and finally looks for a possible 
explanation of the difference in what he deems to be differences 
in child rearing practices. The purpose of.the following remarks 
is to probe the soundness of his facts and inferences. * 

Klausner lists six letters of the Hebrew alphabet (mistakenly 
called ‘‘phonemes’’) and gives two or more pronunciations asso- 
ciated with each of these letters. We shall discuss the uvular 
and pharyngeal spirants first, and come back to the sibilants later. 
We may rephrase Klausner’s statements as follows: there is a 
phoneme /r/, whose main allophone is, for different speakers, 
either apical, uvular, or ‘“‘retroflex’”’ (sic);! a phoneme /x/, whose 


* For reading a draft of this paper and for their valuable comments, the writer is 
indebted to S. Bilski of the Hadassah Speech and Hearing Clinic, H. Faigin of the 
Lasker Mental Hygiene and Child Guidance Center, S. Morag of the Linguisties Depart- 
ment cof the Hebrew University, and J. T. Shuval of the Israel Institute of Applied 
Social Research, 


‘ This term is baffling. No Hebrew speakers but a few non-natives with unrecon- 
structed English accents have what is usually known as a retroflex /r/; if Klausner 
meant something else (e. g. a retroflex apical flap or trill as distinct from a flat apical), 
he should have made this clear; even this variety is extremely uncommon, and was 
never noted by me in native speakers. Altogether, the terminology used is not calcu- 
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main allophone is either a “‘uvular trill’ (read: voiceless uvular 
spirant), or a “low pharyngeal gurgle” (sic); a phoneme /h/, 
viz. a voiceless pharyngeal spirant, which is present in some varie- 
ties, but absent in others, where it is regularly replaced by the 
phoneme /x/. This is broadly in accordance with the facts, provi- 
ded of course we reinterpret the unusual terminology, and add 
that there is no noticeable difference in the pronunciation of 
these phonemes as between adults and children. We are then told 
that one variety of /r/ (the apical trill), one variety of /x/, and 
the presence of /h/. (as against its absence) are the ‘“‘standard 
pronunciation used in Voice of Israel radio broadcasts,”’ that the 
uvular /r/ is “infantile,” and that the use of /x/ instead of /h/ 
is ‘“incorrect”’ or “‘a mispronunciation.’’ This is totally misleading. 

Hebrew as spoken in Israel may roughly be classified as follows:? 
(1) several types of non-native speech, some of which are generally 
as acceptable as native speech; (2) several types of native speech, 
mainly (a) ‘““Ashkenazified Israeli,’’ spoken by all natives of Ashke- 
nazi (viz. Central and Northeastern European) origin, and by many 
natives of non-Ashkenazi (usually Near and Middle Eastern) 
origin; together, these comprise a majority of the native popu- 
lation; (b) “‘Arabicized Israeli,’ spoken by natives of ultimate 
Near and Middle Eastern origin, tho not by all of them. In all 
of these, a strict distinction must be made between formal and 
informal usage; the former mainly reserved for public address and 
especially for the reading of prepared texts, as over the air, has 





lated to arouse full confidence in Klausner’s linguistic training. His “low pharyngeal 
gurgle’”’ cannot be a pharyngeal at all since there are no pharyngeal allophones of 
/x/, but only of /h/ or ¢ and the inadequacy of the term “gurgle,’’ quite apart from 
its “loaded” character, is self-evident. We assume that what is meant is a retracted 
variety of voiceless uvular spirant (see n. 4 below). What is listed as “Kurdish” 
among the subjects’ home languages must refer to the Neo-East-Aramaic spoken by 
the Kurdistan Jews, whose language is commonly called /kurdit/ in Hebrew; no Kurdish 
is, so far as I know, spoken in Israel. The phoneme /h/, which Klausner blandly 
states occurs in Arabic only, is also found in many varieties of Neo-East-Aramaic, 
as well as in the Tadjik (not “Bucharian’’) language spoken by the Bukharian Jews, 
and in the traditional Hebrew pronunciation of some other groups. What is meant 
by listing the home language of eight subjects as “Bulgarian, Serbo-Croatian” is 
unclear. S. Morag, whom Klausner thanks in a footnote for his “advice on Hebrew 
phonetic symbols,’’ informs he that he is in no way accountable for the terminology 
or classification used. 


* This classification is discussed more fully in my manuscript paper “Israeli Hebrew 
Texts,” which is to appear in Studies in Egyptology and Linguistics in Honour of 
H. J. Polotsky, Jerusalem. 
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not been standardized, but represents various compromises between 
informal usage and the demands of normativists and orthoepists. 
All radio announcers without exception do use the apical [r| 
rather than the uvular [rR] when speaking formally, as when reading 
the news; when speaking informally, even over the air, as in a 
running description of a soccer game,* they tend to revert to 
whatever form of /r/ is used in the particular variety of informal 
Hebrew they speak. As for /x/ in formal speech, it has the same 
free variants as in the informal speech of children and adults.* 
And as for /h/, it is present only in the speech of those few announ- 
cers who have it in their ordinary informal Hebrew, viz. who 
speak Arabicized Israeli.6 As for ordinary informal usage with 
respect to the three phonemes /x/, /r/, and /h/, it may be summa- 
rized as follows (using the word for ‘‘after you’ and omitting non- 
distinctive vocalic and suprasegmental features): 

“Ashkenazified Israeli’: [axaréxa|, viz. two different uvulars, 
with individual, positional, and free variants as “‘low,”’ “deep,” 
“gurgling,” “‘infantile,’ as one pleases. Some speakers of 
this variety have !axaréxa|, replacing one of the uvulars by an 
apical flap. A phoneme /h/ is absent. 

‘“‘Arabicized Israeli’: {aharéxa|, viz. one pharyngeal, one apical 
flap, one uvular spirant, with variants as above. A few speakers 
of this variety have {aharéxa|. 

‘“‘Non-native Israeli’: one or another of the above forms, or approx- 
imations of them, depending largely on previous linguistic 
habits, degree of acculturation, and/or the traditional reading 
pronunciation of Hebrew used in the speaker’s native commu- 
nity. Uvular spirants (with variants as above) are quite as 


’ Or as when E. K., a veteran announcer who emcee’s a sort of ‘‘Information 
Please’’ program rolls his r’s like a French gendarme (viz. apically) when formally 
introducing and closing the program, but comes off his high horse and back to his 
uvulars when presenting the questions to the experts in an informal give-and-take. 
This is done with great consistency. Many singers and actors show a similar stylistic 
variation (singing vs. talking, onstage vs. offstage). 

* Some orthoepists, however, teach that the most retracted and most rasping variants 
of /x/ are “bad” and ought to be shunned in favor of more advanced, less rasping 
uvulars or even prevelar spirants. Little heed seems to be paid to this by radio announ- 
cers, tho some have told me they “try” to follow this advice. If this is what Klausner 
meant, his generalization is unwarranted and his failure to distinguish between norma- 
tive precept and actual usage indefensible. 

5 Here again orthoepists and normativists enjoin that /h/ be pronounced as indicated 
by the spelling, and there are feeble, intermittent attempts to do so on the part of 
some, esp. neophyte, announcers. 
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common as among natives; [R] is again more typical of Ashke- 
nazis, and /h/ is found only among non-Ashkenazis. 


Klausner’s inappropriate labels succeed in blurring these basic 
facts almost beyond recognition. The pupils he interviewed are 
not even divided into native and non-native speakers, a serious 
omission in a country where over half the population is non-native. 
We may assume, from the breakdown of home languages, that his 
so-called “upper class’? subjects are, by and large, speakers of 
either ‘‘Ashkenazified Israeli’ or a partly similar non-native 
variety, whereas most of his so-called “lower class’’ subjects 
speak “‘Arabicized Israeli’ or a partly similar non-native variety; 
the frequency of [rR] and |r], as well as the presence or absence of 
/h/, are then entirely self-explanatory. We may nol assume, 
and Klausner does not demonstrate, that these two broad speech 
types (Ashkenazi vs. non-Askhenazi) correlate with a_ specific 
class division within the total urban population. Beyond this, 
the figures show little or nothing that is useful, since (a) the small 
number of total cases (200 for each school), and the even smaller 
number of cases in each two-grade subdivision (21 to 39), means 
that there is a high probability that the distribution of results 
may be due to chance alone; (b) we are told nothing of certain 
crucial variables (e. g. whether the respondents are native speak- 
ers); (c) the imperfect phonetics introduces at least a reasonable 
doubt as to the accuracy of Klausner’s auditory discrimination; 
(d) we are told nothing of the amount and kind of materials on 
which the subjects were tested, nor how responses were elicited. 
When a respondent is listed as pronouncing a given phone, does 
it mean he pronounces it always, generally, sometimes, in given 
positions, or that he pronounced it only once? Supposing now 
that, despite all this, some useful and accurate statements could be 
made about the two groups interviewed, could they yield infer- 
ences about any larger groups? Klausner tells us that each 
group is a “sample”? which he ‘‘selected at random’’ from each 
of the two schools. If these are the carefully selected groups 
known technically as ‘‘random samples,” any results obtained 
from them may at best be extended to the total population of the 
two schools. No valid inferences can be made from them to the 
whole urban population of Israel, as Klausner does. 

To sum up, we may state as common knowledge, easily verified 
in daily experience, that [rR] is a characteristic sound of Ashkenazi 
non-native speech and of native ‘‘Ashkenazified Israeli Hebrew,” 
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as is the absence of /h/, and that [r| and /h/ are typical of the 
speech of many native and non-native non-Ashkenazis. 

All are normal speech sounds for adults and children alike, 
and the epithet “‘infantile’’ that Klausner attaches to some of 
them is, frankly, incomprehensible while the labels ‘“‘incorrect,”’ 
“peculiar mispronunciation”’ and the like refer only to the views of 
some orthoepists and purists and have nothing to do with actual 
accepted usage. The well-known historical reasons for the pre- 
sence of [R| and the absence of /h/ in much Israeli speech are 
partially and somewhat inaccurately stated by Klausner (‘‘It 
might be argued that uvular [rR] and the deep gurgled [x] are due 
in part to the influence of German and Yiddish in the upper class 
homes’’®); he rejects them without stating his reasons, and adds: 
“However, this explanation would not hold for the lingually 
lisped s || and ds |t@| as well as the interdentalized z{dj.’’ Of course 
not; a historical explanation of ordinary speech sounds cannot 
also serve as an etiological explanation for speech defects. 

We now come to certain phone substitutions in the articulation 
of the phonemes /s/, /c/ (/ts/) and /z/. By generally accepted 
adult speech standards, the interdental variants [0], [t6], [d], 
certainly, and the “hissed” variant [s!], [ts!] probably,? may be 
considered defective. Even this cannot be stated without reser- 
vations, since speech therapists in the United States have found 
that ‘“‘in grades 1 and 2 it is the rule rather than the exception to 
find that a child still has some difficulty in articulating certain 
speech sounds correctly, at least by adult standards... A consid- 


* More exactly: tho this cannot yet be shown systematically for lack of adequate 
research, it is safe to state at this stage that virtually the whole phonic stock of Ashke- 
nazified Israeli Hebrew is a direct outgrowth of the phonic stock of the first waves 
of settlers who used and propagated Hebrew speech. These were, by and large, native 
speakers of Yiddish, and as such most of them knew only uvular /r/ and /x/. Today, 
however, the Ashkenazified or prevailing form of native Hebrew is spoken, uvulars 
and all, without direct correlation with the parents’ linguistic habits. Speakers 
of other varieties, non-native or Arabicized, exhibit the same sounds to the extent 
that (a) they are present in their native speech habits, or (b) they are acquired by 
assimilating the Askhenazified sounds. Klausner has stated this process of “‘Ashken- 
azification’’ with respect to loss of /h/ but the “‘upper level—lower level’’ terminology 
is facile and misleading (precisely because it has some prima facie basis in fact), 
and the “‘correct—incorrect”’ distinction reflects irrelevent normativism. 

7 Vague terminology and unclear normalcy standards are again responsible for the 
lack of certainty. We must take Klausner’s word for it that everything he marked 
as a “‘laterally lisped (‘hissed’)’’ [s'] is less acceptable as normal than everything he 
marked as “regular [s].”’ 
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erable number of these children probably should not be regarded 
as speech defectives.”* Over and above this, the limitations 
inherent in Klausner’s data already discussed make it impossible 
to interpret them as showing a preponderance of “‘infantile lisps”’ 
among “‘upper level’ (read: Ashkenazi) as compared with “lower 
level’ (read: non-Ashkenazi) children. It is to Klausner’s credit 
that he presents a chart which, at least by his own interpretive 
standards, shows precisely the opposite, tho nothing of this is 
mentioned in the body of the article. The data for the “laterally 
lisped (hissed) [s!| show a total of 71 lispers or 35 % for the 
‘upper level,” vs. 81 lispers or 41 % for the “‘lower level.” The 
distribution is statistically non-significant, but so are the distri- 
butions showing the opposite. Surely figures cannot be adduced 
when they ‘“‘prove’’ one point and ignored when they “prove” 
the opposite. About all one can gather from Klausner’s figures 
is some such statement as ‘‘some Israeli children lisp.’ This 
tallies both with general observations in Israel and with common 
experience in other cultures; neither I nor the colleagues I consul- 
ted® have observed any difference in this respect as between Ashke- 
nazi and non-Ashkenazi children. 

After setting up a spurious problem and moreover severely 
prejudging the issue by repeated and unwarranted references to 
“infantilism,’’ Klausner goes on to suggest a possible “‘solution 
upper level children show more infantilisms in speech because 
there is, we are told, ‘‘a high proportion of overprotective mothers” 
in the Israeli ‘“‘upper class,’ who ‘lavish attention” on their 
children, “talk baby talk to them,” etc., and therefore “‘it is conceiv- 
able that the shock of suddenly being thrown on his own in the 
large elementary school situation would tempt the child to regress 
to its more secure and protected infancy.” Thus “‘it is possible 
that lisping at this stage is no more than a phonetic symptom of 
regressive personality tendencies in these children.’’ No attempt 
is made to show that ‘regression’ in the accepted sense, viz. 
going back to a previous stage of development (in this case going 
back to faulty sibilants after having learned the accepted pronun- 
ciation) actually takes place; nothing is done to show whether home 
conditions of the 400 children examined warrant the positing of 


9, 


§ J. F. Curtis, “Disorders of Articulation,’ in W. Johnson et al., Speech Handi- 
capped Schoolchildren, New York, 1948, p. 94. 

* In particular, A. Bar-Adon, a veteran school teacher who has for the past seven 
years been gathering materials on child language from hundreds of subjects. 
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maternal overprotection as the most likely cause of deficient speech, 
insofar as it may really be said to exist. Even if we read “‘retarded 
speech development” instead of “‘regression,”’ there is no escaping 
the fact that speech therapists list oversolicitous parents and 
baby talk (the latter with some reservations)!® as only two out 
of a great many possible causes ef retardation. No evidence is 
given that other factors are not a priort more plausible, more 
common or more in accordance with the actual home background 
of the subjects. To mention only one of many unexplored factors, 
bilingual homes are both a commonly recognized cause of retarded 
speech!! and an obviously common phenomenon in the sub- 
jects’ homes. Even then, we would first have to investigate 
the commonest factor of all, poor teaching methods.!? Further, 
it may be pointed out that at least one classic study of maternal 
overprotection shows no such correlation between it and defective 
speech as Klausner seems to take for granted; the overprotected 
children examined by D. M. Levy'!*® show “greater facility in 
speech” when “compared with children of equal intelligence.” 
Finally, one wonders how Klausner knows, and whether he can 
demonstrate empirically, that overprotection is, in Israel, signif- 
icantly correlated with any one social or cultural group. 
Pseudo-descriptive material on Israeli Hebrew is not uncommon, 
and may be attributed both to the almost complete lack of genuine 
field research and to the all-pervasive puristic and normativistic 
atmosphere which surrounds it. It has been seen that some of 
Klausner’s misstatements stem from the interpretation of norma- 
tive precepts as though they were descriptive statements of 
normal or “‘standard’’ (socially acceptable) usage. Orthoepists 
will now be able to state that certain speech sounds which they 
dislike not only are ‘‘bad,” ‘ugly,’ ‘‘harmful to the throat,’ 
“‘un-Hebrew,” “corrupt,” etc., but have been proven by “‘scientific 


1°V. Riper, Speech Correction: Principles and Methods, 2d ed., 4th pr., New 
York 1950, p. 135: ‘‘We feel that it [parental baby talk] is not a very common cause 
{of articulatory disorders].’’ Incidentally, the discussion there makes it quite clear 
that baby talk and overprotection are not necessarily connected, and influence speech 
in different ways. 


11S. F. Brown, “Retarded Speech Development”, in Johnson et. al. (op. cit.), 
p. 269; Riper, op. cit., p. 393ff. 

12 Riper, op. cil., p. 141: “By and large, poor teaching methods are, no doubt, 
responsible for more deficient articulations than is any other factor.” 

13D. M. Levy, Maternal Overprotection, New York 1941, p. 77. 
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research” to be “infantile gurgles’’ due to “‘regressive personality 
tendencies.’ Most of the weaknesses discussed here could proba- 
bly have been eliminated by a cooperative undertaking of specia- 
lists in the different fields. 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


REPLY BY SAMUEL Z. KLAUSNER 


Since Blane points out the “‘almost complete lack of genuine 
field research”? on Israeli Hebrew, it is understandable that he 
bases his critique of one of the few empirical studies upon “‘general 
observations’ and impressions. To the extent that he believes 
the results to be a spurious consequence of the author’s faulty 
“auditory discrimination,’ he would have no recourse but to 
repeat the study. However, his suspicion that there is a “high 
probability that the results may be due to chance alone’”’ is subject 
to a statistical test. Such a test of significance based on the data 
for grades 1-6 reveals that the probability that the difference 
between the schools for {t6] would occur by chance is less than one 
in 1000 times. Similarly, the level of significance for [6] is .0096 
while [d], with its small incidence, would be rejected at the .1118 
level. The difference in [x] has a level of significance better than 
O01. 

The author’s ‘unwarranted reference to ‘infantilism’ ”’ is in 
accord with accepted terminology'* as far as the interdentalized 
lisp is concerned ({6, t6, d]) but is admittedly unconventional 
respecting [x] and [u]}5. 

The sources which Blane quotes along with his argument on 
etiology indicate that he has blurred the distinction between 
articulatory disorders in general and interdental lisping in partic- 
ular. Bilingualism and faulty teaching are among the common 
causes of the former but would rarely enter into the etiology of 
the latter. In one study!® the author took great care to exclude 
lispers and the emotionally disturbed from subjects with other 
articulatory speech defects. A careful classification’? also sepa- 


‘4 Mardel Ogilvie, Terminology and Definilions of Speech Defects, New York, 1942. 

16 [x] and [ul are not speech defects. They are included in this analysis for their 
possible symbolic value in personality expression. 

16 J. Darrel Mase, Eliology of Articulatory Speech Defects, New York, 1946. 

‘7 Ogilvie, op. cil. 
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rates lisping from other defects of articulation. A closer exami- 
nation of Levy’s statements about overprotected children “showing 
greater facility in speech’? would show that he refers not to defects 
of articulation but rather to vocabulary and renge of information. 

The distinction from the point of view of etiology between the 
lateral and the lingual lisps is particularly important. The fact 
that the difference in lateral lisping is not significant, as Blane 
correctly points out, while there is a significant difference in lingual 
lisping, lends weight to the argument that there is a specific non- 
random variable, which may be emotional regression, acting in 
the case of the upper level children. In Ogilvie’s tabulation 
of eleven types of articulatory defects and eight types of lisping, 
it is only in the case of interdental lisping that “persistent infantile 
speech personality” is listed as etiological. Further, this is the 
only non-physical etiological factor, excepting hysteria. which 
need not be considered for our normal subjects, and habit, which 
is too vague to test, that interdental lisping does not share with 
lateral lisping.’§ 

The author would like to second Blanc’s call for a ‘‘cooperative 
undertaking of specialists in the different fields.” 


EDITORS’ CORRECTION 


The Editors take the opportunity of the present exchange 
between Messrs. Blane and Klausner to correct three errors 
which unfortunately crept into Mr. Klausner’s original paper. 
In the table, Word 11.211 (1955), ‘Upper Class School’ column, 
under [t@), n for Grades 5-6 should read 5 rather than 55. In 
the same table and column, the percentage (%) of '6! for Grades 
9-10 should read 3 rather than 33. Figure 3 on page 214, which 
resulted from combining two separate graphs submitted by the 
author, does not reflect the statistical data accurately. It should 
be deleted and the reader should refer instead to the appropriate 
portion of the statistical table on page 211. 


18 Among the many others who have related articulatory defects to infantile regres- 
sion are Allen, Yerbury, and Fenichel. However, the author would differ with them 
on the relative importance of this etiological factor for defects other than the lingual 
lisp. See I. M. Allen, “Defects of Speech Function in Childhood,” New Zealand Medical 
Journal 46.297-307 (1947); Otto Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis, 
New York, 1945, pp. 3liff.; E. C. Yerbury, “The Relation of Speech Disorders te 
Emotional Disturbances,’ Journal of Pediatrics 21.412-415 (1942). 
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JEAN CANTINEAU 
1899-1956 


We announce with infinite sadness the untimely death, on 
April 8, at the age of 56, of the French linguist and Arabic scholar, 
Jean Cantineau, Professor of Oriental Arabic at the Ecole des 
Langues Orientales, Paris. 

Jean Cantineau is perhaps best known to generai linguists as the 
translator into French of Trubetzkoy’s Grundztige der Phonologie. 
A model of clarity and style, his translation, published under the 
title Principes de Phonologie, had the signal merit of making 
this basic work available to a very wide linguistic public in a 
much more digestible form than that of the hard to grasp and 
hard to procure German original. In any case, it greatly contri- 
buted to the diffusion of the phonological theories of the Prague 
School. 

Jean Cantineau’s contributions to the field of linguistic science 
were not at all limited to those of a translator. In the field of 
Arabic, his specialty, he stood out as one of France’s leading 
scholars. He held, in fact, a very unique place among Semiticists. 
In contact, at an early date, with Prague School phonological 
ideas, he was one of the first, and still rare, men in this field to 
grasp their importance and to apply them to the description of 
various Semitic languages and dialects. His keen, analytical turn 
of mind, sharpened by early training as a mathematician, is 
reflected in his numerous and valuable contributions to general 
and to Semitic linguistics which have appeared in various leading 
language journals. 

The disappearance of Jean Cantineau in the prime of his 
intellectual life deprives us not only of an outstanding scholér and 
an excellent and highly devoted pedagogue, but also of a most 
kind and generous man esteemed by all who knew him. 


STANLEY LAMPACH. 











THE PHONEMIC SYSTEM OF DAMASCUS ARABIC 


JEAN CANTINEAU 


The following remarks concerning the phonemic system oi 
Damascus Arabic have been suggested by an extensive review 
by Charles A. Ferguson! of the Manuel élémentaire d’arabe oriental 
(parler de. Damas) that I wrote in collaboration with Youssef 
Helbaoui. Although there is, in Ferguson’s appraisal of that 
system and mine, a wide measure of agreement, several of his 
criticisms reveal differences of approach and theoretical divergences 
which I have deemed worth while presenting and discussing. 

Ferguson criticizes the consonantal system I have set up on 
two points: the ‘‘foreign’”’ sounds and the emphatics. I still do not 
believe that the Damascus consonantal system has a v and a p 
phoneme. There are certain words where v and p can be heard, 
but they are foreign, borrowed words, and they are felt as foreign 
precisely on account of these foreign sounds. These sounds do 
not seem to form distinctive oppositions with the other labial 
consonants. At any rate, I do not know of any minimal pairs 
where they are the sole differentiating element, and Ferguson 
does not mention any such pairs. Furthermore, these sounds vary 
freely with other labial consonants: alongside krdve ‘tie’ there is 
krawdla (Bergstrasser, 61, 27), alongside narvaz ‘he upset (some- 
one)’ there is narfaz (Helbaoui), alongside brdvo ‘bravo’ there is 


' In Language 30 (1954). 564-570. Ferguson thinks the book lacks ‘‘an introduction 
setting forth the language situation in the Syrian area and a complete glossary of 
Arabic word used in the text’’. As for the glossary, he is right, and we are setting 
up such a glossary: it will be published with the second- or third-year manuals we 
are planning. But an introduction treating the linguistic geography of the area would 
be not at all useful; our manual is an elementary one, for the use of first-year students; 
these students come to the School of Oriental Languages without knowing either 
Arabic, or Syria ;the linguistic geography of Syrian Arabic would not be understood. 
Nevertheless such an introduction will have its place at the beginning of the second- or 
third- year manual. I shall, in another connection, revert to the morphological points 
touched upon by Ferguson. 
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brdbo (Helbaoui), alongside ’awruppa, ’droppa-‘Europe’ there is 
‘orobba (Bergstrasser, 55, 34). The same can be said for the 
vocalic sounds 6 and 6 which Ferguson mentions: they vary freely 
with dn and 6. All these sounds are not phonemes; they are 
optional stylistic variants of phonemes or groups of phonemes; 
they underline a certain modern style of speech. 

Damascus Arabic has at least four emphatic or velarized conso- 
nant phonemes: f, d,s, z. There may be others. Ihave mentioned 
r on account of the minimal pair ’adre ‘pot’, ’adra (ilahiyye) 
‘(divine) power’, but is the r really emphatic? Isn’t the timbre 
of the final vowel the true differentiating element? My / notation 
was merely phonetic, and I do not know of any minimal pairs 
where / and | would be the sole distinctive elements. Ferguson 
thinks there are three more emphatic phonemes: ), m, n_ but the 
minimal pairs he adduces are not wholly satisfactory: baba ‘her 
door’ is distinguished from ba ‘daddy, Pope’ not only by the empha- 
sis, but also by the fact that the suffix of the third person feminine 
singular is not simply -a, but something like -(hj)a (Helbaoui); 
and, as a matter of fact, one says byadarbo ‘he strikes’, he will 
strike him’, but byadraba ‘he strikes, he will strike her’ exactly 
as if -a did not open the syllable and as if the former -h were still 
in existence. Mayy, opposed to mayy ‘water’, is a proper name, 
and the use of proper names in minimal pairs is generally avoided 
in phonological discussions. As for ndyek, it is a very improper 
word, and, on that account, people carefully avoid using ndyek 
‘your (f.) flute’ when speaking to a woman, the two words being 
too similar; nay labacek is used instead. Among other words 
cited by Ferguson, | have heard, without emphasis in Youssef 
Helbaoui’s speech, bdy ‘Bey (of Tunis)’, veranda ‘balcony’, lokanda 
‘restaurant’ and also the first m of mdéma ‘mommy’. 

I reject the principle stated by Ferguson that ‘‘it is sufficient to 
establish a phoneme that a sound occur in surreundings in which 
it cannot reasonably be identified with any already established 
phoneme in the language’. I consider the phoneme as a minimal 
distinctive unit, and nothing else. A minimal sound not having 
distinctive function is not a phoneme: it is a combinatory or 
optional variant of a phoneme. However, the phonemes are not 
equal among themselves. Their importance is a result of their 
functional yield; if a phoneme forms with other, substantially 
similar, phonemes some very frequent oppositions, the phoneme 
is an important one; if, on the contrary, the oppositions it enters 
into are used only in a very small number of minimal pairs, the 
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phoneme is unimportant. For instance, in modern French, the 
nasal vocalic phoneme @ forms an opposition @~é with the 
similar phoneme ¢, but this opposition enters into very few minimal 
pairs; for my part I know of only brun~brin the other pairs 

un~Ain, alun~Alain, Aulun-~hautain, De Mun~<demain, etc. 
contain proper names; therefore, the phoneme @ is unimpor- 
tant; many speakers replace @ by é@, and they are understood; 
it would be possible to substitute everywhere é for @ without any 
serious distortion of the language, and if the minimal pair brun~ 
brin were unknown, nothing would prevent us from considering & 
as an optional individual variant of ¢&. On the contrary, the nasal 
vocalic phonemes ¢, a, 6 are very important and the numerous series 
of words, such as pain, pan, pont; bain, banc, bon; teint, temps, ton; 
daim, deni, don, ete., show it would be impossible to substitute 
one of these French nasal vowels for another. On account of 
these considerations, we must be very prudent when setting up 
the list of phonemes: a short list is often better than a long one. 

As regards the vocalic system of Damascus Arabic, my critic’s 
reactions indicate that my stand needs clarification. I do not, 
in the least, distinguish among three degrees of vocalic length: 
long, medium, and short. This is acceptable neither phonetically 
nor phonemically. Phonetically speaking, the length of the 
vowels is extremely variable: there are not three degrees of length; 
their number is, in fact, indefinite. If we want to simplify things, 
we can distinguish five degrees: very short, short, medium, long 
and very long vowels. Phonemically speaking, I do not know 
of any Arabic dialect having more than two degrees of length: 
phonemically short and phonemically long vowels. Generally, 
the phonetically very short vowels are phonemically zero-vowels, 
appearing in the realization of a consonant cluster; the medium 
vowels are realiZations either of stressed, lengthened short vocalic 
phonemes, or of unstressed, shortened long vocalic phonemes, 
or of semi-vocalic y, w in vocalic position; the very long vowels 
are realizations of stressed, lengthened long vocalic phonemes 
(see my Analyse phonologique du parler arabe d’El-Himma de 
Gabés, BSL 47 (1951. 90-92). 

I must say that I now count only three long vocalic phonemes: 
a, i, and a. I think that @ and 6 are realizations of the groups of 
phonemes ay and aw. I was led to this conclusion by morpholo- 
gical considerations: series of words such as names of colours with 
their feminines: 
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‘ahmar ‘red’ fem. hamra, 
‘ahdar ‘green’ fem. hadra, 
‘azra’ ‘blue’ fem. zar’a, 
‘abyad ‘white’ fem. béda, 
‘aswad ‘black’ fem. séda, 
or substantives with their plurals: 
zahs ‘donkey’ plur. zhds, 
bagl ‘mule’ plur. bgal, 
habl ‘rope’ plur. hbal, 
lor ‘bull’ plur. twar, 
kél ‘measure’ plur. kyal, 


prove that the interpretation of 6 as aw and of @ as ay is deeply 
rooted in the system of this language. And if people criticize 
me for introducing morphological facts into the phonemic descrip- 
tion, I shall answer that a language is a whole, that there is no 
iron curtain between phonemics and morphology, and that a 
phonemic description which does not take into account morpholo- 
gical as well as lexical facts is a bad one. 

It is on the subject of final vowels that the disagreement between 
Ferguson and myself is most clear-cut. From my experience 
there are no short vowels in final position in the Arabic dialects 
(they disappeared centuries ago). In 1936, I made some kymo- 
graphic measurements in Syria (see my Etudes sur quelques 
parlers de nomades arabes d’Orient, II, 145-147, in Annales de 
l'Institut d’ Etudes Orientales de la Faculte des Lettres d’ Alger 11, 
1937; my Les parlers arabes du Horan, 144-146; others measure- 
ments on the Palmyra dialect and the Algerian dialects are still 
unpublished; compare Marguerite Durand, Voyelles longues et 
voyelles bréves, 60-73). The analysis of these measurements has 
shown that, in the Horan, for instance, the final vowels have a 
length of between 9 and 17 hundredths of a second: in other 
words, they are medium or long vowels, and not short ones. The 
same conclusion is valid for the Lebanese text of which Miss Durand 
has measured the vowels. I have not taken any measurements 
for the Damascus dialect, but there is no reason for its final vowels 
to be shorter than the final vowels of the other Arabic dialects. 
Ferguson analyses the forms in which a pronominal suffix of the 
third person masculine singular follows a short vowel as actually 
characterized by a lengthening of that vowel. This means that 
gada ‘lunch’, karsi ‘chair’, darabu ‘they struck’ end in a SHORT 
vowel, and gadda ‘his lunch’, karsi ‘his chair’, daraba ‘they struck 
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him’ end in a LONG vowel and nothing else. But since 4d, i, @ are 
equivalent to aa, it, uu, it should follow from this that (1) the 
pronominal suffix of the third person masculine singular is a 
vocalic one (just as after words ending in a consonant), (2) the 
timbre of that vocalic suffix is conditioned by the vocalic final 
of the word. This would be odd, unexpected, and in total disa- 
greement with Arabic morphology. Ferguson is undoubtedly 
right on two points, namely when he states that (1) the h of the 
suffix is no longer audible, (2) the final vowel of the form with 
suffix is notably longer than that of the form without suffix. 

The Reverend Father H. Fleisch has proposed another inter- 
pretation in his article : Notes sur le dialecte arabe de Zahle, 
Melanges de l'Université St. Joseph, 27 (1947-48). 73-116). The 
-h of the pronominal suffix of the 3rd person masc. sing. is no more 
heard in this dialect than at Damascus after words ending in a 
vowel, but H. Fleisch has noted an important fact, missed by 
Ferguson: in words without a suffix, the final vowel is unstressed 
and medium; in words with the pronominal suffix of the 3rd person 
masc. sing., the final vowel is slressed and long. This is true also 
for Damascus: gdda, kdrsi, ddrabu without suffix, but gadd, karsi, 
darabi with suffix. It is easily understood that the stressed 
vowel is longer than the unstressed one. H. Fleisch thinks this 
displacement of stress expresses the pronominal suffix. But it 
is difficult to accept such an interpretation: word-stress has in the 
Syrian Arabic dialects (and more particularly in the Damascus 
dialect) no distinctive function, neither lexical, nor morphological; 
it is hardly credible that it should actually carry there the value 
of a pronominal morpheme. 

I will present another interpretation which takes into account 
what is accurate in the two preceding ones, and adds certain 
morphological considerations. If we examine a word ending in 
a vowel, like darabu ‘they struck,” and we add the pronominal 
suffix, we obtain the following series: 

darabiini “they struck me” 
darabik ‘‘they struck you” 
darabiki “they struck you (fem.)” 
darabi ‘“‘they struck him’, etc. 


It is clear that the stress and the length of the final vowel of 
the word are connected with the presence after it of a pronominal 
suffix. But in the case of darabi ‘‘they struck him’’, where is the 
suffix? It is not audible. Shall we say that there is a zero- 
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suffix? This would not be accurate: there is no longer a suffix, 
but its effects remain: the length and the stress of the final vowel, 
persist as if the -h were still there. Such a suffix I propose to call 
a virtual suffix and its unheard h a virtual realization of the h pho- 
neme. We shall say the same for the h of the pronominal suffix 
-ha of the 3rd person fem. sing. (see above p. 117). This virtual h 
can be written in parentheses: bab(h)a, darabi(h). 

Inside the word, five degrees of phonetic length can be found as 
against three in final position, (medium, long and very long). 
In particular, there are, inside the word, vowels of medium length 
which have a three-fold origin: 1° realizations of unstressed and 
shortened long vocalic phonemes; 2° realizations of stressed and 
lengthened short vocalic phonemes; 3° realizations of semi-vocalic 
phonemes y, w in vocalic position. A phonemic transcription 
must note the phonemes of which the vowels are realizations; 
therefore I write birth, mafalih, and I would write nasylo (nasyet 
+o>nasylo regularly) “she forgot him” (comp. rak?blo), ’ahwto 
“his coffee’? (comp. kal?bio). As for loanwords from Classical 
Arabic, the rules of the dialect’s phonetics and phonemics are 
in a large measure, imposed on them. In unstressed open syllables 
short i and u of Classical Arabic cannot persist: they must either 
disappear or be lengthened; we have bndye, mdir (comp. Barthé- 
lemy, Dictionnaire, 65, 257), or, phonetically, bindye, mudir (with 
medium vowels), phonemically, bindye, maddir. In stressed open 
syllables, short ¢ and u of Classical Arabic become regularly a, for 
instance, ’aza (comp. Barthélemy, Dictionnaire, 7; and lagga with 
secondary gemination, 758), but they can also persist; Ferguson’s 
notations: ’iza, luga are possible, because the stressed short vowels 
are phonetically lengthened. 

This non-phonemic, phonetic lengthening of the stressed short 
vowels is not always understood by Ferguson. He critizes me 
for not having noted the length of the vowel of the imperative 
2nd person masc. sing. of the sound primary verbs. But this 
length is phonetic (un fait de parole) and produced by the insistent 
stress of the imperative. A truly long vowel before a single conso- 
nant in the final syllable of a word remains long whatever the 
suffix we add to the word: sdf “‘see’’, sifo “see him’’, Safi “see 
(fem.)”’, Safu ‘“‘see (plur.)”; bab “door”, babi ‘‘my door’, babak 
“your (sing.) door’’, bdbo “‘his door’, etc. But, in the imperative 
of those verbs, the length of the vowel is not stable: phonetically 
kidb ‘“‘write’’, but ktabo “write it’’, ktabi ‘“‘write (fem.)’’; ktabu 
“write (pl.)’’; therefore we must write phonemically kiob. Moreover, 
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not only the stressed short vowels can be lengthened by the insis- 
tent stress: the extra-short vowels (phonemically zero-vowels) 
can also be lengthened, when they receive occasionally insistent 
stress; ‘“‘bread’’ is said habz (phonetically héb°z), but the bread- 
vendors with their bread-baskets on their heads cry out in the 
street (phonetically): hobéz. ‘ 

As for the short vocalic phonemes, Ferguson and I also differ 
notably. In the final syllable, before a single consonant, he 
counts four short vocalic phonemes: a, e, 0, a, while I count only 
three phonemes: a, e, 0. Ferguson has no minimal pairs proving 
the phonemic existence of a, yet a few examples that look like 
such minimal pairs are available: there is a series of preterite 3rd 
person masc. sing. faeel: saker ‘he got drunk’, sareb ‘he drank’, 
rahes ‘it became cheap’, dahek ‘he laughed’, etc., and a series of 
names of actions or states fael, fae*l, faeal: sakr, sakar ‘drunkenness’, 
sarb, sarab ‘action of drinking’, rahs, raahs ‘cheapness’, dahk, dahak 
‘action of laughing’, etc. Are there in these examples, minimal 
pairs of which the elements are distinguished only by the e-~a 
opposition? Such a presentation of the phonemic facts of the 
language would not be acceptable: it is impossible to posit the 
existence of a phoneme if it does not form a distinctive opposition 
with zero. Now, such an opposition is not possible here : sarb 
and gerab (and also Sar*b) are not distinct words, they are variants 
of the same word. Consequently a is not a phoneme; it is in this 
position a variant of zero. Ferguson admits this and says: ‘‘In 
most words with a in this position a free variant without a also 
occurs,” but he adds: ‘contrast is still possible. The simplest 
proof of the contrastive value of this vowel lies in the cases where 
it is or is not permitted in a final geminate cluster. For example, 
the word for ‘I passed, entered’ is freely either fatal or fatt, but the 
imperative ‘crumble’ is fall, never “fatal”. This proof is not 
peremptory: a minimal pair must be constant, whereas ‘‘the 
distinction here is only optional. Moreover, the positions are not 
quite identical: in fatt ‘“‘crumble” the geminate cluster is radical 
and at the end of the lexeme; in falt/fatat ‘I passed, I entered’ a 
morphological limit passes between the two elements of ‘the cluster: 
the first /is radical and ends the lexeme, the second / is a morpheme- 
suffix of the first person singular: this explains the possibility of 
inserting an a between the two ?’s on the analogy of katabl/katabal. 

The replacement of e and o by a in stressed syllables is not 
general, as assumed by Ferguson, but conditioned by the conso- 
nantal environment. I have presented with Y. Helbaoui a list 
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of verbs whose 2nd and 3rd radical consonants are identical; 
in the imperfect, the final syllable of these verbs is stressed, and 
its vowel is either a (rarely), or a, e, 0, according to the consonantal 
environment: e appears in the neighbourhood of dentals, sibilants 
and liquids: bibell, bihenn, bidezz, bisedd, bizett, etc.; 0 appears in 
the neighbourhood of the emphatics: biboss, bihotl, bihodd, bilobb, 
etc.; a appears in all other environments. We shall say that the 
opposition e~o is neutralized, that is, without distinctive power 
in this position, and that the representative of the archiphoneme, 
that is, of the close vowel without particular localization, is condi- 
tioned by the consonantal environment. After all, Bergstrasser 
did not know the general rule stated by Ferguson. Compare 
El-Hajje, Tripoli, 25-27. ! 

According to Ferguson, absolute final position is the one of 
‘greatest vocalic contrast,’ but this would only be acceptable 
if vowels there were short; but actually, as we have seen, they 
are shortened long vowels, and long vowels are distinct in all 
positions. Notice, however, that the feminine endings -e/-a 
appear to present a neutralization of the position of these two 
vocalic phonemes. In fact, the position of maximum differen- 
tiation for short vowels is the final syllable closed by a single 
consonant: in this position there are three short vowels: a, e, 0 
but the opposition of the vocalic phonemes e and o has a very small 
functional yield, and it is understandable that it should be neutra- 
lized in the other positions. In fact, in all types of syllables other 
than final closed by a single consonant, there is neutralization, 
and we find only two vocalic phonemes: an open vowel a, and a 
close one whose realization is conditioned by the consonantal 
environment. Word-stress does not have a muddying effect, or 
any other kind of effect, on the timbre of the vowels; the neutra- 
lization of the opposition e~~o is not produced by the stress, since 
it occurs also in unstressed syllables. It should, however, be noted 
that the position of maximum differentiation is unstressed. 

The phonemic system of Damascus Arabic can be represented 
in the following way: 
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ARABIC LOANWORDS IN TIGRE 


Wo.tF LESLAU 


Tigré is spoken in various parts of Eritrea. These parts include 
Massawa and the Dahlaq islands in the east, and the Keren and 
Agordat divisions in the west.! Tigré is also spoken in the border 
regions of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Some of the important 
tribes of these regions are the Beni ‘Amer, the Bayt Asgade, the 
Mansa’ and Bayt Guk, the Marya, and others. Almost all of the 
Tigré speakers are Moslems,? and many of them speak Arabic. 
It is, therefore, not surprising to find a great number of Arabic 
loanwords in the Tigré vocabulary. The present study will 
deal with the phonetic and morphological treatment of the loan- 
words and their classification according to subject matter. 

The most important sources for the Tigré vocabulary are the 
following: 


A. d’Abbadie, Extrait du vocabulaire de la langue tigré parlée a 
Mugaww‘a, printed as appendix to A. Dillmann, Lezicon linguae 
Aethiopicae, 1865. 

Werner Munzinger, Vocabulaire de la langue ligré, printed as 
appendix to Dillmann, op. cil. 

S. L. Reinisch, Die Bilin-Sprache, vol. 2. Wérlerbuch. Wien, 
1887. Many Tigré words are contained in the Bilin vocabulary. 

A very abundant vocabulary is found in the texts of E. Littmann, 
Publications of the Princeton expedition lo Abyssinia. Leiden, 
1910-15, 4 volumes.* 

The preceeding vocabularies were examined by the writer 


1M. A. Bryan, The Distribution of ithe Semitic and Cushitic Languages of Africa, 
1947, pp. 7-9. 

2 J. S. Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia, 1952, pp. 30, 155-71. 

3 See also W. Leslau, Bibliography of the Semitic Languages of Ethiopia, 1946, pp. 43- 
45. 
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during his stay in Eritrea in 1946 and supplemented by new 
words. * 


The consonant phonemes of Tigré are: 


Labials: b, f, m, w, p, p 
Dentals (including sibilants and liquids): d, lt, f (glottalized), 

z, s, s (glottalized), J, n, r 
Palatals and affricates: nm, s, Z, g, é, ¢ (glottalized), y 
Velars: g, k, q (glottalized) 

Laryngeals: ’ (glottal stop), ‘, h, kh 

Taking classical Arabic as a basis we find that these phonemes 
are also found in Arabic except those of p, p, nm, 2, ¢, and ¢. 
Arabic, on the other hand, has phonemes that are not found in 
Tigré. They are: the interdental ?, d:, and the emphatic f; the 
lateral emphatic d; the velar voiceless h, and the velar voiced 4. 

Note also that /, qg, and s are in Tigré of the “‘glottalized’’ type 
whereas they are in Arabic of the “‘emphatic”’ type. 

Let us now examine the treatment of the Arabic phonemes 
in the loanwords borrowed by Tigré. One can see from the 
examples enumerated below that whenever a phoneme has the 
same sound in Arabic and in Tigré the correspondence is regular. 


LaBrALs. Arabic b = Tigré b: ba‘er ‘“‘young camel’’, bab “‘door’’, 
garrdba “‘try’’. 

Ar. f = Te. f: fdéna ‘‘come to an end, perish’, fanus “lamp”. 

Ar. m = Te. m:mdkruh ‘‘cursed’’, masmar ‘‘nail’’, ‘alldma “‘brand”’. 

Ar. w= Te. w: ‘awdna “help”, wagab “duty”, wagah “‘face’’. 
For the occasional correspondence between Te. w and Arabic’, 
see below. 


DenTALs. Ar. d= Te d: dabdra “‘live long’, ddwa “treat”, 
’addb ‘“‘good behaviour’, ‘id ‘‘memorial feast’. 

Ar. f= Te. t: tagar “rich”, témma “be complete’, ‘aldbdt 
‘threshold’. 

Ar. t = Te. tf: la‘a “‘be obedient,” fdlldga “‘be free’’, fdtur ‘‘break- 
fast”’. 

Ar. s = Te. s, occasionally §: sd‘a ‘run’, sd’ar ‘remainder’, 
ganas “‘kind”’; ’aballas ‘“‘devils’” (Ar. ‘iblis), Sdhara ‘‘bewitch”’ 
(Ar. sahara), liso ‘“wooden bowl” (Ar. ?ds). 

Ar. s = Te. s, occasionally s, §: ’assubuh ‘“‘morning”’ (Ar. ’assubh), 
‘asdl ‘“‘generation”’ (Ar. asl), bdsdl ‘“‘onion” (Ar. basal), ’asfdr 


*“A Year of Research in Ethiopia’, Word 4 (1948). 224. 
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“yellow” (Ar. ‘asfar), ndsib ‘“‘accident, fortune’’ (Ar. nasib); 
sdwwdra ‘“‘make a picture’, and probably also sdrra ‘‘tie the 
breasts of the animal’; qdmis “‘garment’’ (Ar. qgamis), sahan 
“plate” (Ar. sahan)5. The sound gs represented as s, § in loan- 
words is a Bilin feature: Bilin sadar ‘“‘breast’”’ (Ar. sadar), sum 
“fast”’ (Ge‘ez somd); see L. Reinisch, Die Bilin-Sprache in 
Nordost-Afrika, p. 12. It is quite possible that the correspond- 
ence of Tigré s, § to Arabic s is due to the influence of Bilin. 

Ar. z = Te. z: fdz‘a ““wake up”, ndzla “‘go down”’, zdnbil “‘basket’’, 
zabdat ‘“‘fresh butter’. 

Ar. n = Te. n: nadbha “bark’’, nada ‘‘announce’’, ndf‘a “‘be useful’. 

Ar. | = Te. l: ’awwal “formerly’’, ‘amil ‘“‘client’’, lagam “‘bridle’’, 
laban “‘frankincense”’. 

Ar. r= Te. r: ‘amar “‘life’, harrdga ‘‘sell by auction’, rdda 
“consent, agree’’ (Ar. radda), raham ‘“‘womb’’. 


PaLaTALS and ArrricaTes. Ar. § = Te. §: faras “carpet”, 
sdbib ‘‘young man’, sdka “‘complain’’, ’ashada “‘pronounce the 
creed’’. 

Ar. g = Te. g and gq: la‘aggadba “‘wonder’’, gib ‘pocket’, gdra 
“happen”, hagdt ‘thing’, fdgar “tomorrow”; gdd “‘luck’’, 
gamal “‘abundant’’, ndga “‘be in good health’, gof ‘‘inside of 
body”, gddla “‘braid’”’, gdbbah ‘“‘broad-fronted”’ (but gabbdt 
“‘forehead’’). It is quite possible that the various words with 
the differentiation in the correspondence (g and g) come from 
different Arabic dialects; see also below under ‘‘Velars’’. 

Ar. y = Te. y: qdyydda “‘fetter’’, ydlim “‘orphan’’, ‘aydra ‘‘revile, 
insult’. 


Vetars. Ar. k = Te. k: haka “tell”, kdmal ‘‘perfection”’, 
karbit “‘match” (Ar. kibrit), kadsfa ‘uncover, inspect’. 

Ar. q = Te. q, occasionally g: ‘agal “wise”, qdndil ‘lamp’, 
qasam “‘chance’’, gadar “powerful”; gdbildt ‘‘tribe’, haggdl 
“box for tobacco’’, gdsma “‘divide’’, gablat “South” (but qablai 
‘“‘North’’). Here again the loanwords with the various sounds 


q and g come perhaps from various Arabic dialects; see above 
“Palatals and affricates’’. 


LARYNGEALS. Ar. ’ = Te. ’: ’addb “good behaviour’’, ’awwdl 
“formerly”, ’abrdi ‘needle’. Occasionally ’° is represented 


5 Note that ‘‘Moslem prayer’ is sdlat from the Arabic salat, while “Christian 
prayer” is expressed by the Ethiopic form sdilot. 
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by w in Tigré: lawalldfa ‘‘get accustomed” (Ar. la’allafa), tawdn- 
ndsa “‘play’’ (Ar. ta’annasa).°® 

Ar. ‘= Te. ‘: ‘adddla ‘“‘distribute”’, fdra‘ ‘“‘branch”’, gam‘al 
“Friday”, ldm‘a “become shiny’. In wardb ‘“afternoon’’, 
w seems to correspond to g>‘>’, if we compare it with Ar. 
garb. 

Ar. h = Te. h: dahab “gold” (Ar, dahab), bahim ‘‘stupid”’, hadma 
“destroy”, harba ‘“‘flee’’. 

Ar. h = Te. h: fdrha “rejoice”, hakma “‘judge”’, halgam “‘throat’”’, 
hassdéna ‘“‘do good’’, hassdma “‘honor’’, sahal ‘‘shore’’.? 


As it was said before, Arabic has phonemes that are lacking 
in Tigré. They are: ?d,?,d,h, and g. In the Arabic loanwords 
containing one of these phonemes the Tigré correspondence is as 
follows. 

Ar. t = Te. 1, occasionally s: ’atafa' “three stones of the cooking 
pot” (Ar. ’alafi"), tdda’ “‘breast” (Ar. lady); ’asbdla ‘“‘bring witness”’ 
(Ar. ‘atbata). 


“ec 


Ar. d = Te. d, z: ‘ada (also ’aza) ‘‘do harm” (Ar. ’ddd), ’adan 
(also ’azan) ‘‘call to prayer’ (Ar. ‘addn), ‘adddba ‘‘to trouble”’ 
(Ar. ‘addaba), déhab ‘“‘gold”’ (Ar. dahab), dagan ‘“‘cheek”’ (Ar. dagan), 
nadar ‘‘vow”’ (Ar. nadr). It corresponds to z in: zdlil ‘“‘powerless”’ 
(Ar. dalil), qaézfa ‘“‘row”’ (Ar. qadafa), ldzza ‘‘be of mild character” 
(Ar. ladda), kdzzdba “‘lie’ (Ar. kadaba). The sounds z and d can 
come either from different Tigré dialects® or from different Arabic 
dialects in which classical d is represented as z or d. 

Ar. t = Te. z, d: zdlldma (also ddlldma )‘‘do injustice” (Ar. 
talama), hafza (also hafda) ‘deposit in a safe place” (Ar. hafita), 
nazdra “‘look at, inspect”’ (Ar. natfara). It corresponds to d in: 
addahar ‘“‘noon”’ (Ar. ’attuhr), nddfa “be clean” (Ar. natufa), dallama 
“do violence, injustice’ (Ar. falama). For the relation between 
z and d, see above. 


® Several Arabic dialects show the transition of the glottal stop’ into w in the verbs 
Ist radical ’; cp. Oman wenn “groan” (classical Arabic ’anna), iwahhad “‘live like a 
hermit” (classical Arabic ta’ahhada); see C. Reinhold, Ein arabischer Dialekt gesprochen 
in ‘Oman und Zanzibar, p. 187; W. Marcais, Le dialecte arabe des Uldd Brahim de 
Saida, p. 81-2. In Tlemcen: wdnes « devenir familier », root ’ns ; wdalef « s‘habituer a », 
root ‘If (W. Marcais, Le dialecie arabe parlé a@ Tlemcen, p. 76). 

7 In keraz ‘‘talisman”’, Tigré k corresponds to Arabic h of hirz. 

® For d and z as dialectal variations in Tigré, see C. Conti Rossini, Oriente Moderno 
28 (1948). 113. 
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Ar. d = Te. d: ‘arid “‘large’’ (Ar. ‘arid), da‘a ‘‘be lost” (Ar. 
daa), da‘if ‘““weak’’ (Ar. da‘if), démin ‘‘guarantor”’ (Ar. damin), 
fadda “‘silver” (Ar. fidda\, bada' ‘‘merchandise” (Ar. bidd‘a), 
‘addaha ‘“‘morning”’ (Ar. ’adduhd). Occasionally Ar. d is repre- 
sented in Tigré as s, as in laqdssdba ‘“‘be in a rage, angry” (prob- 
ably from Ar. gadiba), or as ¢, in bdyaé (d’Abbadie) ‘egg’ (Ar. 
bayd). 

Ar. h = Te. k, h: ’dkar “end” (Ar. ’ahir), kdbdar ‘‘notice’”’ (Ar. 
habar), kddma ‘“‘work”’ (Ar. hadama), kadrdt “‘green”’ (Ar. ’ahdar), 
kafif “light” (Ar. hafif), kaldfa ‘‘contradict” (Ar. hdlafa), kalga 
“create” (Ar. halaga), rdkis ‘“‘cheap” (Ar. rahis), sdyk ‘“‘Sheikh’”’ 
Ar. sayh). It corresponds to h in: harba “‘fall in ruins” (Ar. haraba), 
halra “‘be courageous” (Ar. hdlara), haram “hill” (Ar. harm), 
harab ‘“‘waterskin” (Ar. hurba and hurba), harla “take off” (Ar. 
harala). 

For the correspondence between Tigré k and Arabic h, one should 
keep in mind that in the Cushitic languages of the North, such as 
Bilin and Bedja, h is also represented as k in the Arabic loanwords; 
cp. Bilin kadam “serve” (Ar. hadama), ker “‘good” (Ar. hayr), 
kaymal “‘tent” (Ar. hayma); Bedja kedim ‘‘serve’”’ (Ar. hadama), 
keli “‘be free’ (Ar. hala), kelig ‘‘create’’ (Ar. halaga). It is, there- 
fore, possible either that the sound k as representative of h (x) is 
taken over from Cushitic, or that the loanwords themselves are 
taken over from Arabic through Cushitic. 


- 


Ar. g = Te. q: qafldt ‘“‘suddenly” (Ar. gafla), rdqba “desire” 
Ar. ragiba), saqal “‘work”’ (Ar. sugl), qdla ‘‘be expensive” (Ar. 
gala)®, ddmgat ‘“‘skull” (Ar. dimdg), balug ‘‘of puberty age” (Ar. 
balig). 

Concerning the vowel quantity it should be noted that Tigré, 
as a rule, does not keep the long and short vowels of the loanwords. 
Thus, kafif “light”, but Ar. hafif; ’adan, ’azan “‘call to prayer’, 
but Ar. ’addn; zdlil ‘‘powerless”, but Ar. dalil; da‘a “‘be lost”, 
but Ar. dda; halgam “‘throat’’, but Ar. halqim; karbit ‘““match”’, 
but Ar. kibrit. Occasionally I recorded forms such as ‘azim 
“precious” (Ar. ‘atim), ’dkar ‘‘end” (Ar. ‘adhir), hal “maternal 
uncle” (Ar. hal), ‘in ‘‘source’’ (Ar. ‘in). 


In summing up, the correspondence between the Tigré and the 


* Various Arabic dialects also have the form qdéli « expensive’; see C. Landberg, 
Glossaire Datinois, p. 2352. 
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existing Arabic phonemes is as follows: (The parentheses indi- 
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cate a rare correspondence.) 











The question now arises: is it possible to ascertain from which 


Arabic In order to answer 


this question one would have to examine the phonemes of classical 
Arabic that do not have the same phonetic sound in the spoken 
Arabic dialects, then ascertain to which sounds these phonemes 
correspond in the loanwords borrowed by Tigré, and then find 
out which Arabic dialect has the same phonetic correspondence. 


ARABIC TIGRE TIGRE ARABIC 
b b b b 
d d d d,d,d,t 
d z,d f f 
d d, (s) gy 9.4 
f f j j 
g 9.9 h h 
j q h h, h 
h h h kh 
h h l l 
h k,h m m 
k k n n 
l l q q, 9 
m m r r 
n n 8 s,s, l 
q q: 9 s $, 8,8 
r r s s 
s s, (8) t i 
s s, (8), (8) 
§ § w Ww 
t l y y 
t i, s Zz z,d,t 
t z,d 
w w 
y y | 
Z Zz 
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The phonemes of classical Arabic that are realized differently 
in the spoken Arabic dialects are: the velar emphatic q, the inter- 
dentals 1, d,f and d The correspondence of these sounds in the 
Arabic loanwords borrowed by Tigré is as follows: Arabic q = Te. 
q, Arabic i = Te. it, s; Arabic d = Te. z, d; Arabic tf = Te. z, d; 
Arabic d = Te. d. There seems to be no Arabic dialect that shows 
the same correspondence of phonemes. If one adds to it the fact 
that there are various sounds of Tigré corresponding often to a 
single sound of Arabic (such as Tigré g and g corresponding to 
Arabic g, z and d corresponding to d, and so on), one is inclined to 
think that not one single Arabic dialect is to be taken as the source 
of the Arabic loanwords of Tigré, but various Arabic dialects. 
It would seem natural to consider also Sudanese Arabic as a possible 
source of the loanwords, but our information on the Sudanese 
dialects is too inadequate to allow us a definite statement on the 
subject. An interesting example is ’ammdgqrdab “‘time after sunset” 
taken over from a dialect in which the article is ’am-. This is the 
case in Yemen and in other dialects of Southern Arabia.!® For 
certain loanwords one should consider the possibility of their 
being taken over through the intermediary of the surrounding 
Cushitic languages, such as Bilin and Bedja. This seems to be 
the case in the loanwords with the sound § corresponding to the 


Arabic s, s, or with k corresponding to Arabic h; for examples see 
above. 


GENERAL PHONETIC AND MORPHOLOGICAL TREATMENT OF THE 
LOANWORDS. The phonetic and morphological system of the 
loanwords is adapted to the Tigré system. Only a few general 
facts will be mentioned below. 


PHONETICS. 


Consonant cluster. Tigré has no final consonant cluster. 
An original final consonant cluster of a loanword is disjoined by 
a vowel according to the Tigré pattern!!. Thus, ’drad “‘ground, 
land’, from Ar. ‘ard. 


MorpHo.ocy. Noun. 


Nominal forms. The Tigré nominal forms are used with the 
Arabic loanwords. Here are a few types only. 


10 See C. Landberg, Glossaire Datinois, p. 85. 
11 W. Leslau, JAOS 68 (1948). 128, § 11. 
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The form qal(t)ul with a passive meaning is used.12 Thus ‘ufuy 
“healthy” (from ‘dfa “‘heal’’), lalluq ‘‘permitted” (from fallaga 
“set free’), fadud “inserted with silver’ (from fadda, Ar. fidda 
“‘silver’’). 

The active participle form ending in -ay,!* with or without 
the prefixed element md(a)- is used with the Arabic loanwords: 
from saka “to complain”: sakyay “he who complains’; from rdda 
“to consent’: radyay ‘‘who consents’’; from qdyydsa “‘to measure”: 
maqdysay ‘“‘he who measures”; kdbdr ‘notice’: mdkbaray “he who 
gives information’’. 

The abstract morphemes such as -(a)nna‘4 in maslamanna 
“Islam’’, ma- as in makallas “‘end’’, or qgatal as in hamam ‘‘worry”’ 
are all of Tigré origin. 

Feminine. The feminine of the loanwords is expressed by 
the Tigré ending -dl!®: ‘amamdi ‘‘turban’’, nd’al “‘she-camel’’, 
gazirdl “‘island’’, da‘afdt ‘“‘weak”’ (fem. of da‘if). In the spoken 
Arabic dialects the feminine would have the ending -e. 

Plural. The Tigré plural ending is used in the loanwords; 
thus bab “‘door’’: babat ; kdymat “‘tent’”’: kdyammit ; ‘ufuy “healthy”: 
‘ufuyam. 

Article. It is interesting to note that with the expressions of 
time the loanwords are taken over together with the Arabic article. 
Thus ’al-‘asr “afternoon”, ’addahar ‘“‘noon’’, 
‘assubuh ‘ 


’ 


‘addaha ‘“‘morning’’, 
‘morning’, ‘ammdgqrdab ‘“‘time after sunset”’. 

VerB. The verbs have the Tigré form. Thus in the basic 
stem: sdfra “be hungry’’, rdq'a ‘‘mend’’. The biliterals of the 
type bela ‘“‘spend the night without eating’’, zeda ‘‘be more” 
are of the Tigré pattern. 

Likewise, the derived stems have the Tigré pattern. So, for 
instance, causative with ’al- as in ’adddldla (for ’al-ddldla) ‘‘to 
hawk”; with ’alld- as in ’alldgrd’a ‘“‘to teach’; reflexive-passive 
with la-, as in laladggdma ‘‘be dumb” (Ar. ’illagama), tawadggaha 
“show a pleasant face”, lasdlldfa ‘borrow’. 

The loanwords are ‘“‘naturalized’”’ and are often combined with 
a Tigré element. Thus ham ’aldbu “without worry” (ham is 
Arabic, ‘aldbu is Tigré), ’ab ‘agal “with patience” (’ab is Tigré, 
‘agal is Arabic). From the Arabic dalldl ‘trading merchant’, 


12 JAOS 65 (1945). 171; 68 (1948). 128. 
18 JAOS 65 (1945). 171. 

1 b. 173. 

18 jb. 182, 








—_- a wee 


a > 
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Tigré has formed the verb ’adddldla, and dadllelib ‘‘trading mer- 
chant” with a formative -b.'® 

Occasionally a denominative verb is formed from an Arabic 
noun; thus ndyydla ‘‘do something with good will’, from the Arabic 
loanword naydl “will, wish’. 


List OF ARABIC LOANWORDS according to subject matter.!? 
The Arabic source is indicated only if the consonant system differs 
from the Tigré word. The words are in alphabetical order. The 
nouns precede the verbs.'® 

The physical world. 

"ammédl “‘the inhabited world”, ’drad “land, ground” (Ar. ’ard), 
‘in “source’’, ‘ardb “inhabitants outside of the cities’, gdrbdi 
“uncultivated land”’ (Ar. girba ‘“‘cultivated land’’), gdézirdl ‘‘island”’ 
(Ar. gazira), had(d) ‘‘limit”’, haram “hill” (Ar. hurm), kara‘ “‘an 
even place on the top of the mountain” (Ar. kurd' ‘‘ridge of a 
mountain’”’), ndda (A) “dew’’, rdmad ‘‘ashes’’, sahal ‘‘shore’’, 
Sararit “‘spark’’, fasas (A) “‘drizzle’ (Ar. lasis), hamda ‘‘burn’’, 
kalga “‘create”’ (Ar. halaga). 


“c“ 


Mankind; family relationship. 


‘asdl ‘‘generation” (Ar. ‘asal), ‘ammdl ‘“‘aunt’’, falan “‘So-and-so’’, 
hal ‘“‘maternal uncle’, hal ‘‘maternal aunt’’ (Ar. hdla), harim 
“sister, delicate’ (Ar. harim ‘‘women’’), ndfdr ‘‘person’’, gom 
“creature”, sdbib ‘‘young man’”’, ydlim ‘‘orphan’’. 


Animals. 


‘ 


‘ankéb, ‘ankobdt “‘spider’’, ba‘er “young camel’, bahimdl 
“animal’’, falit ‘‘heifer’’ (Ar. filw), ga‘al ‘‘beetle’ (Ar. gu‘l), gddud 
“pregnant camel’ (Ar. gadiid), gddd' ‘“‘young cow, young girl’, 
gik “‘cock” (Ar. dik), hamam (A) “pigeon’’, mahrdi ‘foal’, nd’at 
“she-camel”’ (Ar. ndqga), garas “‘crocodile’’. 

‘assa ‘‘animal having gone astray looks for others without 
finding them’”’ (Ar. ‘assa ‘‘graze freely’), ‘asba ‘“‘cover the she- 


camel” (Ar. ‘asaba), séyydda (A) “‘hunt”’ (Ar. sada) 


/ 


16 ib... B76. 

17 The classification is taken from C. D. Buck, A Dictionary of Synonyms in the 
principal Indo-European Languages, 1948. 

18 A = d’Abbadie, Ezirait du vocabulaire de la langue tigré; Reinisch = Reinisch, 
Wéorterbuch der Bilin-Sprache. 
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Parts of the body; bodily functions and conditions. 


‘ag “‘tusks of elephant’, ‘ardd “‘neck’’, dabbokdt ‘‘tuft on the 
occiput” (Ar. dabbiga “‘tresse de cheveux’’), ddmqdt “skull” 
(Ar. dimdag), dagqan “‘cheek’”’ (Ar. daqan), gof “inside of the body” 
(Ar. gauf), galad, galad ‘‘skin”’, gdbhal “‘forehead’’, hogab “‘eyebrow’”’, 
halqgam “‘throat’’, ka‘ab “‘breast’’, ldhe ‘“‘jaw’’, nib “tooth”, nahar 
“breast” (probably from Ar. nahkar “‘clavicle’’), rakam “womb”, 
‘as'ud “‘the breast and the two hands” (probably from Ar. sd‘id-dni 
“‘the two wings’’), sdr‘e (A) ‘“‘udder”’ (Ar. dar‘), sawarab ‘‘whiskers’’, 
ldda° “‘breast” (Ar. lady), wagah “‘face’’, warkat “hip’’. 

‘abras “‘the tertiary syphilis’ (Ar. baras), ‘amas ‘“‘who has 
white stuff in the eyes’’, ‘aziz ‘strong’, bdyaé (A) “egg’’ (Ar. 
bayd), daif ‘‘weak” (Ar. da‘if), dawa ‘“‘medicament’”’, gdadbbah 
“broad-fronted”’ (see above gdbhdi ‘“‘forehead’’), gadar, gadri 
“small-pox”’ (Ar. gadri), harif “not capable of working’’, garhat 
“white spot in the eyes’, Safa “health” (Ar. Safa “‘remedy’’), 
$dlala ‘“‘disabled”’, zdlil ‘“‘powerless’”’ (Ar. dalil). 

‘afa “cure” (‘ufuy “sound”, ‘afydt “‘health’’), ‘akka “‘become 
strong’, dammoa‘a “‘strike, wound” (perhaps Ar. damaga “hit 
on the head’’), fdd'a, fdz'a ““wake up”’ (Ar. faza‘a), ta-gasdsa “‘have 
intercourse” (Ar. gassa), gdlfa ‘‘to skin’’, hagma ‘‘to cup” (Ar. 
hagama), ta-halldla ‘‘be unable, feeble’, talaggdma ‘“‘be dumb” 
(Ar. 7illagama fi-l kaldmi), ldghal ‘“‘be pregnant” (Ar. lagaha 
“féconder un palmier femelle’’), mdrga ‘‘take off hair, feather’, 
ndga “‘be in good health” (Ar. naga), rdmda ‘‘be swollen (eyes)”’, 
sdmma “become deaf’ (probably from Ar. samma), tdaba ‘“‘be 
tired’’, ldrla ‘“‘break wind” (Ar. darata). 


Food and drink. 


\ «es 


‘agin (A) “‘ferment’’, ‘azumdi “invitation to a meal’, bun “‘coffee”’, 
bdsdl ‘‘onion”’ (Ar. basal), fdlur ‘“‘breakfast’’, fdturd? ‘“‘unleavened 
bread”’ (Ar. falri), ndbit ‘“‘wine’’, qahawa ‘‘coffee’”’ (Ar. qahwa), 
Sahur ‘“‘the meal partaken at night during the fast period’’ (Ar. 
sahir), sdrba “‘soup’’, zabddt “‘fresh butter’, zangabal ‘‘ginger’’. 

bela ‘spend the night without eating” (Ar. bdia), ’afldra “‘break 
the fast’, gdrgima ‘“‘swallow a piece of bread’? (Ar. gargama), 
lagarrdra “‘chew” (Ar. ’agarra), gdmda (A) ‘‘coagulate, congeal’’, 


hammdsa ‘‘roast’’, lahanndka ‘‘take good and abundant food”, 
"ahqdna ‘“‘make buttermilk’’, kdrkdra ‘“‘break, grind coarsely’, 
mdwwdna ‘‘feed” (Ar. mdna), sdfra “‘be hungry”’’, sdfra ‘‘hunger’’ 
(Ar. safara ‘“‘be empty’’, safar ‘‘hunger’’). 
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Clothing; personal adornment and care. 


‘abral ‘‘needle’’, ‘abai ‘‘cloak’’, ‘amamdi ‘“‘turban’’, ‘alub (A) 
“cotton”, babus “‘shoes” (Ar. babas, babig, from Persian), fuldi 
A. sic!) “piece of cloth serving as dress” (Ar. fala), gib ‘‘pocket’”’, 
gabbal “vest”, gukdt “purple cloth” (Ar. gah, from Turkish), 
gdzmal ‘‘sandals, shoes’? (Ar. gizma, from Turkish), hagal ‘‘foot 
bracelet’, halqdt “head band’’, harir “‘silk’’, kofit “piece of cloth 
in the middle of the turban” (Arabic of Syria kuffiye), kalal ‘“comb 
of wood” (Ar. hildl), mddas ‘“‘sandal’’, mdndil ‘‘handkerchief’’, 
mdrwdd “‘finger-ring of silver’, mdsddrdt ‘“‘vest” (Ar. sadriyya), 
qaladdl (A) “‘collar’’, gamis “‘garment, shirt’”’ (Ar. gamis), saderydl 
“vest”’ (Ar. sadriyya), sdndal ‘‘perfume”’ (Ar. sandal ‘“‘odoriferous 
wood from India’’), sarak ‘‘sandal strips” (Ar. sirdk), zamam “‘nose- 
ring’. 

gddla ‘“‘braid”’ (Ar. gadala), tahazzdma “‘gird oneself” (Ar. haza- 
ma), kéhala “‘paint with antimony’’, mdssdla ‘‘comb’’, gdzla (A) 
“spin” (Ar. gazala), rdq‘a ‘“‘mend”’. 


‘ 


Agriculture, vegetation. 

‘abusada ‘“‘name of plant” (Ar. probably habba_ sida’, lit. 
“black berry’’), ’aryan ‘“‘name of plant”’ (probably from Ar. rikdn), 
dabba “gourd”, gdzur (A) ‘“‘Jerusalem-artichoke” (Ar. gazar 
“carrot’’), kadrdl ‘“‘greens, herbs” (Ar. hudra), laban‘‘frankin cense’’, 
zabib “‘raisin’’. 

Material, products. 


barud, barot ‘“‘powder”’ (Ar. bdarid, bariit), déhab “gold” (Ar. 
dahab), fadda ‘‘silver’ (Ar. fidda), hagrdt ‘“‘red clay” (probably 
from Ar. hagar) hagdt ‘thing’, karbit ‘“‘match” (Ar. kibrit), luk 
“board’’, lul ‘“‘pearl’”’ (probably from Ar. lu’lu’), nil “blue powder’, 
nora ‘‘lime’’, qadsab (Reinisch 246) “‘firewood” (probably from Ar. 
hasab), tandkdi ‘‘tin’’, lob (Reinisch 346) “brick’’. 


Utensils, instruments. 


‘abruq ‘‘vase for ablution’’, ’alafa‘ “‘three stones for the cooking 
pot” (Ar. ’aldfin), ‘ibdl ‘“‘bag’’, ‘ardbdyt “‘cart drawn by horse, or 
hand cart” (Ar. ‘arabiya, from Turkish), dast “‘pot’”’, faggan “cup” 
(Ar. fingdn), fas ‘‘axe’’, garab “‘vessel”’ (Ar. gurdb), gamal “rope 
for camel loading’, haggdal ‘‘box for tobacco’’, harab ‘‘waterskin”’ 
(Ar. hurba, hurba), kabbaydl ‘“‘cup”’, kdlbat “‘tongs”’, karbag ‘‘whip”’ 


(Ar. karbég, from Turkish), kas “‘glass’’, kdymdt “tent” (Ar. 
hayma), lababat ‘“‘abdominal belt of camel’’, lagam, lagam “‘bridle’’ 
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Ar. ligam), maklat “‘sack of fodder’ (Ar. mihlat), mdqaz ‘‘scissors”’ 
Ar. magas), mdrkdn “‘pit in stone serving to wash clothes’’, masmdr 
‘nail’, mdswdd ‘‘bag of skin’? (Ar. mizwad), matad ‘‘stake”’ (a 
derived form from the Ar. watad), ndla° “container of leather’, 
qddam ‘“‘saddle-bow” (Ar. qddim), gatab ‘“‘pole, wooden support’’ 
rakab “stirrup”, sdnbuk “boat” (Ar. sanbiq), sahan ‘“‘plate”’ (Ar. 
sahn), sdkmdl ‘‘head-stall of bridle’, sdkkdn, sdkin ‘“‘knife’’ (Ar. 
stkkin), sdrdk (A) “trap’’, liso “wooden bowl” (Ar. tds), zaénnab 
“piece of leather under the tail of the animal” (Ar. dindb), zdnbil 
“basket” 


( 
/ 
\ 


Dwelling, house, furniture. 


‘aldbal ‘“‘threshold”’, bab “‘door’, ddkkdt “‘head-rest, elevation 
of stone or earth to sleep upon’’, damndt ‘abandoned campment”’, 
fanus “‘lamp’’, faras “‘carpet’’, gudur “‘wall of house’’ (Ar. gadr), 
kulab ‘“‘wooden hook’’, maglas “‘habitation’’, qdndil “‘lamp’’, rosan 
“big house with several floors’ (Ar. rawsan “‘garret-window’”’, 
from Persian), sdrag “‘lamp’’, sdma‘ ‘‘candle’’ (probably from Ar. 
sam’). 

Physicals acts. 

Sagal ‘‘work’’ (Ar. sugl “‘occupation’’). 

‘aldla ‘‘gain practice, get used to’’, ‘alldma ‘“‘brand’’ (‘alamdl 
“‘mark’’), ‘amma “envelop’’, ‘agla “‘tie the knees bending’’, bdrrdda 
“polish, file’, dd‘aka ‘‘crush rubbing’, ddhna ‘anoint’, gdlma 
“break a piece’ (Ar. galama), gdra “happen’’, habka “‘twist’’, 
harta “take off, pull’, kddma “work” (Ar. hadama), kaffa ‘finish 
the border of a vessel with palm-leaves’’ (kafafdl ‘“‘border’’), 
kdnndsa (A) “sweep”, labdka, labbdka ‘“‘anoint”’, mdlra ‘‘clear a 
field’, gdrna “‘yoke’’, rddha ‘“‘strike’’, sdrra ‘“‘tie the breasts of an 
animal’’, sdwwdra ‘“‘make a picture’’, sdl‘a ‘“‘break’’, sdnga ‘‘stran- 
gle’’, wdlta ‘fix into the earth” (from Ar. watada “‘place a stake’). 


Motion. 


‘alba “‘limp, hobble’, gabba ‘“‘dribble’”’, ta-haddfa ‘‘come upon 
suddenly’’, haffa ‘“‘move (wind)’’, harba ‘‘flee’’, hazhaza ‘‘swing’’, 
la-mdssa ‘‘walk around’’, ndzla “‘go down’’, qdal(l)dba (A) ‘‘return’’, 


qaira ‘“‘fall in small drops’’, gdzfa ‘‘row”’ (Ar. gadafa), rdf‘a “‘lift’’, 
rdwwdha “‘leave the place’, sd‘a “run’’, sadra, ’asaddra ‘“‘make 
big steps’ (Ar. sadara), sdrba “‘sink into the ground’’, sdlla ‘‘lose, 
disperse’’, fdrga ‘‘visit a family, a country’’, la-zdyydra ‘‘pay a 
visit to a holy place” (ziyardt “‘pilgrimage’’). 














a 
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Spatial relations: place, form, size. 

‘asardl “‘sign, mark’’, ‘arid (A) “‘large’’ (Ar. ‘arid), ‘awdg (A) 
“across” (Ar. ‘dga “‘turn to the opposite side’), fasah ‘‘wide’’, 
goblat “South” (perhaps from Ar. gibla “direction of prayer’, 
see also below qabldl), kdfif ‘light’ (Ar. hafif), labad ‘‘perhaps’’ 
Ar. la budda), qablat ‘‘North” (see above gabldl), sd’ar “‘remainder, 
rests’, sdw’a ‘‘equal’’, lawul ‘“‘long’”’ (laldwdla ‘‘be long’’, Ar. 
lawil), wdasdlat (A) “piece” (Ar. wasla), ‘adddla ‘‘distribute”’ (‘addal 
“share, luck’’), bddddla ‘“‘change’’, gal'a “open something that is 
covered” (Ar. gala‘a), gdsma (A) ‘‘divide” {Ar. gasama), kdsfa 
“uneover, inspect’’, kdyydla ‘“‘measure’’, mddda “‘stretch’’, qaffdla 
“close” (probably from Ar. gafala, whereas in Ethiopic this root is 
represented as q"If), qdyydda ‘‘to fetter’, qdyydra ‘“‘to change”’ 
(Ar. gayyara), qdyydsa “‘to measure’, rdqqa ‘“‘become thin’, 
rdssdsa ‘‘dispose in order” (Ar. rassasa ‘‘adapt’’), rdlldba ‘‘dispose 
in order’’, sddda ‘‘tie tightly”’. 

Quantity, quality, number. 

‘azim “precious” (Ar. ‘alim), fdn ‘‘proportion, limit’, gamal 
“abundant” (Ar. gadmil), habbdl ‘‘a single object of anything” 
Ar. habba), hasam “group of men or animals’, kam’an “thus” 
spoken Arabic kamdn), kdmal “perfection”, ddrra “have milk 
in abundance”’, gazra “have milk in abundance” (Ar. gazura), 


J 


limma “be complete, accomplished’’, zeda ‘‘be more’’. 


Time. 


‘ 


‘addahar “‘noon”’ (Ar. ’at-tuhr), addaha ‘“‘morning”’ (Ar. ’ad-daha), 
‘akar “end” (Ar. ’adhir), ’al-‘asr “afternoon” (Ar. ’al-‘asr), ’al-‘isa 
“evening prayer’, ‘ammdqrdb “‘time after sunset” (Ar. magrib), 
‘assubuh ‘“‘morning’” (Ar. ‘as-subh), ’awwdl “formerly”, ‘awan 
“time, when’’, ‘adud ‘“‘time, boundary’’, ‘amur “‘life, time of death’, 
‘azug, ‘aguz “‘old” (Ar. ‘agdz), baluq (A) ‘“‘of puberty age’’ (Ar. 
balig), dol “‘time’’, dima “‘always’’, fdgar “tomorrow” (’ab fdgra 
“the next morning’), gam‘al ‘‘Friday’’, hol ‘‘year’’, kdmis ‘‘Thurs- 
day” (Ar. hamis), madddl ‘‘time’’, qafldt ‘“‘suddenly” (Ar. gafla 
inadvertence”), rdba' ‘‘of young age (bullock, young one)”’, 
sdlaf ‘‘first’’, sandal ‘‘year’’, wakad ‘“‘time”’ (Ar. waqt), wdrdb “‘after- 
noon”’ (probably from Ar. garb >‘arb >warb), dabdra “‘live long’, 
fdna “‘come to an end, perish’, kdlldsa ‘‘be finished”’ (spoken 
Arabic halasa), kdima ‘‘finish” (kalmdl ‘“‘end’’, Ar. halama) 


j 
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Sense perception. 


‘asfdr (A) “yellow” (Ar. ’asfar), dafradt ‘‘bad odor (of living 
beings)’’, dar'ay “‘spotted”’ (Ar. dar’ “black and white’’), kdsha 
“become dirty” (Ar. kasaha “‘sweep’’), ldm‘a “become shiny”’, nddfa 
“be clean” (Ar. natif “clean’’), ’angdda “twinkle with the eye”, 
nazdra “‘look at, inspect” (Ar. natara), ndzra “hit by the bad 
eye” (Ar. nulira ‘“‘be hit by the evi! eye’’), gdda ‘‘smell, be clean”’. 


‘ 


Emotion: temperamental, moral, and esthetic notions. 


‘ 


‘afat ‘“‘misery, disaster’, ’eman ‘“‘courage, endurance’, ‘anad 
“stubborness” (ld’andda ‘“‘be stubborn’’), ‘agal ‘‘patience’’, bassdrat 
“congratulations”, gdd “luck” (Ar. gadd), ganub ‘‘sins’’, ham 
“worry” (ham ’aldbu ‘“‘without worry’’), halal ‘“‘just, right’’, harsa 
“jealousy”, hassa’ “‘woe!”’, ker “good, right” (Ar. hayr), laggag 
“obstinate’’, lalaf ‘“‘of mild character’, lazaz ‘‘of mild character” 
(Ar. ladid), mdkruh ‘“‘of bad character’’, ndsib ‘‘accident, fortune’’ 
(Ar. nasib), naydt “will, wish” (denominative ndyydla), (’ab) qdlab 
“‘voluntarily”’, gasam “‘chance’’, rah “‘soul’’, sagur ‘‘ready to do 
anything” (Ar. sdgir “brave’’), sdr ‘‘misery’’, la-’ammdla ‘‘rem- 
ember’’, ‘adddba ‘“‘trouble’”’ (Ar. ‘addaba), ‘adéma ‘‘threaten’’, fa- 
‘aggaba ‘“‘wonder, be astonished’’, ‘asa ‘“‘rebel’’ (Ar. ‘asd), ‘asqa 
“love passionately”, td-‘aSdra ‘‘be kind’’, ‘aydra “‘revile, insult’, 
basdra “‘practice deceit”’ (Ar. basara), dd’ala “‘joke’”’ (Ar. da‘ala 
“cheat someone’’), ddlldma, zdlléma ‘“‘do violence’ (Ar. talama 
‘be unjust’’), la-fakkdra ‘“‘marvel’’, fdrha ‘“‘rejoice”’ (mdfrdahi ‘“‘glad- 
dening”’), la-gammdla ‘“‘be quiet, patient”, gdrrdba “‘try’’, gdrrdsa 
“be in trouble’, hammdda ‘‘praise’’, ahamdqa (A) ‘“‘despise’’, 
hassdda ‘“‘envy”’, hassdéna “‘do good’’, hassdma “‘honor’’, hatra “‘be 
courageous” (Ar. hdlara), kdgla ‘“‘be ashamed” (Ar. hagila), kaldfa 
“contradict” (Ar. hdlafa), ’akkaldla ‘“‘despise, consider of little 
value” (Ar. gali ‘“‘light’’),1® kds‘a ‘offense’ (Ar. ’ahsa‘a “‘humi- 
liate’’), kala ‘“‘make a mistake” (Ar. hati’a), kdyydna ‘desert, 
betray” (Ar. hdna), kdzzdba “‘lie’, nddddéma ‘‘repent’’, ndf'a “‘be 
useful’, qadbha ‘‘be disgusted’’, la-qahaba ‘“‘make love” (Ar. gahba 
prostitute’), fa-qdéssdba ‘“‘be in a rage, grow angry” (Ar. gadiba), 
qassa ‘“‘cheat”’ (Ar. gassa), qdwa “‘be ignorant, wrong” (Ar. gawd), 
’a-rdha “‘be at ease’’, rdqba ‘“‘desire”’ (Ar. ragiba), la-rdyydha “be 
glad’’, sd’a ‘“‘hope” (Ar. sa’a “intend to do something’’), sdémha 
‘forgive’, sdfqga “have pity’, sdka “complain”, toba ‘repent’, 


1® Note the & representing the Arabic 4. 
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ldlma “‘betray” (Ar. talama), ta-wdlldfa ‘‘get accustomed” (Ar. 
la’allafa), ta-wdnndsa “‘play”’ (Ar. la’annasa)®®, zadlma “exert 
violence” (Ar. falama), zéwa “‘dislike’’. 


Mind, thought. 


‘agal ‘“‘wise”’, bahim “‘stupid’’, ganun, gannay “‘possessed by a 
demon’’, md‘andl ‘‘reason’’, sdbdb ‘“‘cause, reason’’, fahma ‘“‘under- 
stand’’, ndsa “‘forget’’, ndsha ‘“‘have good intentions” (Ar. nasaha), 
gadra “‘be able’, sdlha “‘succeed”’ (Ar. salaha), sdkkdka ‘‘doubt, 
be suspicious’’, Sdlra “‘be clever’, lahama “‘suspect’’, yémmdma 
“discuss a matter, consult”. 


Reading, writing. 
haraz “‘talisman’’, also karaz (Ar. hirz), tarik “history” (Ar. 


la’ rih), wardqat ‘‘paper, talisman”, kalba ‘‘write”’ (kaldba ‘“‘vacci- 
nate’). 


Vocal utterance. 

kdbdr ‘“‘notice’’ (Ar. habar). 

‘anna “‘groan’’, ddbba “‘be silent’, gdrgdr bela ‘“‘make noise’, 
hadra “roar”, ta-harhara ‘‘call shouting’, haka “‘tell”’, kdskdsa 
“rattle”, ndbha “‘bark’’, ndda ‘“‘announce’’, ndkra ‘‘refuse’’, ndgma 
“call, mention” (Ar. nagama), rdda ‘“‘consent, agree’’ (Ar. radiya), 
largadma “‘interpret”’, fayab “‘all right’’. 


Commerce. 


‘arbun ‘‘deposit’’, bada’ ‘‘merchandise, goods” (Ar. bidda), 
dakkan ‘shop’, dewan “tribute, tax, debt’, mdkazan “‘store- 
house’”” (Ar. mahzan), mizan ‘balance’, soqg ‘“‘market’’, labdn 
“price” (Ar. laman), ’adddldla “‘hawk’’ (ddllalib “‘trading mer- 
ciant’’, Ar. dalldl), ’afldsa ‘“‘waste money”’ (denominative of fals 
“money’’), harrdga ‘“‘sell by auction’’, ta-kara “‘hire’’, kdsba “gain 
in business’, kdsra “‘lose in business’ (Ar. hasara), qdla ‘“‘be 
expensive” (Ar. gald), rdbha “profit”, rdksa ‘“‘become cheap” 
(rdkis ‘‘cheap’’, Ar. rahis), ta-rdzzdgqa “‘profit, be rich’’, ta-sdlldfa 
“borrow’’, ’asrdfa ‘“‘change money” (Ar. sarafa), lasdrrdka ‘‘part- 
icipate, be partner’. 


Possession, property. 


‘ammar ‘“‘wealth’”’ (‘amar ‘“‘wealthy’’), batal ‘“‘futile, void’’, 
kdramdt ‘‘alms’’, mal ‘‘money”’, qgdn’i (A) “rich” (Ar. ganiyy), 


20 See note 6. 
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saham ‘‘part”’, tagar “rich” (Ar. lagir ‘“‘merchant”’, in Datina 
“merchant, rich’’). 

‘aggdra “‘lose”’ (Ar. ’ugira), ’aza, ‘ada ‘‘do harm” (Ar. ’ada), 
da‘a ‘‘be lost”? (Ar. dd‘a), ta-fdlldla ‘“‘become poor’’, gdb(b)dra 
(A) ‘‘give something to replace a loss’’, heda ‘‘make a gift’, hadma 
“destroy”, la-hammdla ‘“‘be destroyed”, hassa “‘fall to ruins”, 
hafda, hafza ‘‘deposit in a safe place” (Ar. hafita), harba ‘‘fall in 
ruins”, kdlra “rob” (Ar. halara ‘“‘betray’’), ndqsa ‘‘miss’” (Ar. 
naqasa), ldlldga ‘“‘to free’, ldm‘a “‘be avaricious’’. 


Political and social relations. 


‘ ‘ 


‘adadb ‘‘good behaviour, education’, ‘addal ‘“‘ceremony’’, ‘amil 
‘client’, ddmin ‘“‘guarantor’’ (Ar. damin), fdra‘, fdra’ “branch 
of family’, gdbildt ‘‘tribe” (Ar. qabila), ganas ‘“‘race, kind’’, mdlak, 
malak “ruler”, gamar “game of chance’, sdrmula “‘prostitute’’, 
sarul ‘‘agreement”’ (la-sardla ‘‘agree’’), lalbdt ‘“‘tribute”’ (ldlba 
“pay tribute’’), wagab “duty”. 

‘awdna “help” (md‘awdnat “the help’’), ’afsaha “allow, permit” 
(fdsah “‘permission’’), hagba “‘protect’’, qdssdba ‘‘to force’’ (Ar. 
gasaba), qdsséna ‘‘command in the name of the government”, 
sdda “help” (probably from Ar. sd ada), la'a “be obedient”. 


‘ 


. Law. 


hakma “‘to judge’’, ’asbdla “bring witness” (sdbia “‘be witness’’, 
Ar. ’albala), zéna ‘‘commit adultery”’. 


Warfare. 
‘ardi ‘fortress’ (Egyptian Arabic ‘urdi ‘‘camp’’, fr urkish), 
li “‘fort (Egypt Aral li “cam from Turkish) 

ddra' ‘‘coat of mail’’, ddsas (A) “‘spy’’, fdrad ‘‘revolver’”’ (Ar. ferd, 
name of sword), mdnduq “‘gun”’ (Ar. bundugq), nakuda “captain” 
(Ar. ndhudd, from Persian), rasas ‘“‘bullet’”’ (Ar. rasds), lahardba 
“eo to war’ (harab ‘“‘war’’), qdlba ‘‘win’’ (Ar. galaba). 

a f i \ 


Religion and superstition. 


‘aballas ‘‘devils” (Ar. ’abdlis, pl. of ’iblis), ’adan, ’azan “‘call to 
prayer” (Ar. ’addn), ’ansala “if God will” (Ar. ’in sd’a Ilah), ‘id 
‘“‘memorial festival’, fal ‘“‘omen’’, fugra ‘‘sheikh who knows the 
future” (Ar. fagir), haram ‘“‘taboo”’ (lakardma ‘“‘be taboo’’), kafar 
“Christian”, maslamanna ‘‘Islam’’, masmalla “in the name of 
God” (Ar. bismi llah), nadar ‘‘vow”’ (Ar. nadr), sdbil “holy war’, 


21 See note 16. 
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silat ‘“‘Moslem prayer’, lasaldla ‘“‘pray’”’ (Ar. saldt ‘‘prayer’’; 
Christian prayer is expressed by the Ethiopic sdlol), Ssdhara 
“bewitch” (Sahartay “‘sorcerer’’, Ar. sahara), Sara‘ ‘“‘divine law’, 
sdyk ‘““Moslem religious authority” (Ar. sayh), ldsbahal ‘‘rosary”’ 
(Ar. subha), tariq ‘“‘Moslem who does not drink alcohol” (Ar. lariq), 
wddo “ritual washing” (Ar. wadda’), wala’ “‘saint’’ (Ar. wali), 
ziyardl “‘pilgrimage’’. 


darsa ‘‘preach’’, ’ashada “pronounce the creed’’. 


University of California, Los Angeles 
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Wituiam J. ExtwistLe, Aspecls of Language. 370 pp. London: 

Faber and Faber, 1953. 

Significantly enough, this volume is called Aspecls of Language, 
not Aspects of Linguistics, and whether we relish the implications 
or not, Entwistle calls language ‘more wonderful than linguistics” 
p- Vit), which is apparently a somewhat exuberant way of stating 
that not all phases of language belong to the province of linguistics. 
Few linguists will dispute this. Therefore, any charges that 
the book is not linguistic or not scientific are irrelevant. The 
book is, by its very nature, uneven and almost completely devoid 
of system. It is surely not a manual to be placed in the hands 
of beginners, nor is it to be regarded as an introductory work for 
the general reader, whoever he may be. It is, after all, the last 
expression of a great scholar (Entwistle died a few months after 
he completed the book, and he never saw it in print), a man whose 
interests included both philology and linguistics and whose mind 
did not shrink from pondering profound questions of language, 
even at the risk of being accused of heresy by those who think they 
have found the only true path to linguistic salvation. William 
Entwistle was also a polyglot, and his field of linguistic compe- 
tence was extensive; but does not claim a thorough knowledge of 
all the languages from which he quotes, and he frankly admits 
his reliance on éxperts and specialists for illumination in areas 
where his own competence was slight or negligible. Nevertheless, 
we have the impression that some of the information vouchsafed 
by colleagues was only imperfectly grasped by him. Thus we 
find some of the old sensational statements about Arunta reite- 
rated as gospel. On page 20 we read that abstraction is impos- 
sible for the speakers of Arunta, although a few pages earlier we 
were told that some abstraction is possible in any language. And 
even those who try to be tolerant of diverse schools of linguistic 
thought will find it hard to swallow pronouncements regarding 
such alleged phenomena as the ‘‘demand of the Bantu psyche” 


(p. 21). 
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Sometimes we agree with the author because his utterance is a 
truism, often a hoary one, as when he reminds us (26) that there 
is no necessary connection between language and race, culture or 
nationality. If it is surprising to find such obvious remarks in 
the book, it is no less surprising to find a Romance specialist 
making the confusing claim (30) that the frontier between French 
and Italian (and he is speaking of dialect areas!) is ‘“‘a broad band 
frontier, in which one standard type gradually sheds character- 
istics as it is dialectally metamorphosed into another.”’ Yet other 
remarks on language, dialect and idiom are both enlightened and 
enlightening. This is the paradox that characterizes the whole 
book—trenchancy alternating with tripe. 

A chapter on Change (34-70) evinces the same uneven quality. 
He is able to assay the merits and defects of the Jungyrammatiker 
with cireumspection. He does not shrink from using the term 
‘sound laws’ as a useful label of limited application, while he 
understands the implications of the work of Gilliéron and _ his 
successors which revealed that “‘the wide dominion of consistent 
evolution is matched by another wide dominion of anomalous 
development, and that often the rule is exemplified in the excep- 
tion’ (40). He is also aware of both the centrifugal and centripetal 
forces operating in language, withoul being unduly mystical in his 
view of those forces. We are reminded that there is a tendency 
toward greater systematism than mere historical evolution would 
account for. And some of the major implications of dialect 
geography are expounded, although not in any surprisingly novel 
way. If some readers are shocked by such terminology as “‘tension 
between the creative demands for expression and the static require- 
ments of comprehension,’ others will accept the phraseology 
as figuratively’ intended. In touching upon the old _ conflict 
between mechanism and mentalism, Entwistle shows some of 
the dangers and difficulties inherent in both schools of thought 
when carried to the extreme. Whether he is entirely justified in 
accounting for Bloomfield’s views as having originated from the 
latter’s disappointment with Wundt’s Vélkerpsychologie is debat- 
able. He is, in the reviewer's opinion, not excessively daring in 
his assertion (51) that the mind is never absent in linguistic proces- 
ses and constantly receives stimuli from a changing world (even 
though it hardly falls within the province of the linguist to define 
mind). A chapter on Techniques (71-96) shows keen insight into 
methodological procedures on the one hand, together with lack 
of comprehension on the other. That atomistic study of isolated 
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constituents which ignored the structural nature of language 
is condemned as a treatment in which language itself ‘“‘died on the 
operating table’ (72). On the other hand, the author shows a 
partial misunderstanding of some of the procedures he ridicules. 
For, while he may well have a valid point to make in pointing out 
the absurdity of the heaping-up of terms in certain branches of 
linguistics, we get the impression that he does not fully comprehend 
what the users of those terms mean (p. 80); his ridicule may have 
been applied without any great effort to understand the things 
ridiculed, including the phoneme and the morpheme. It is amusing 
however, to find that those linguists who shy away from such 
taboo words as ‘meaning’ are the very ones to speak of ‘meaning- 
ful’ utterances when dealing with phonemics, and Entwistle’s 
mischievous glee at this state of affairs is not entirely out of place, 
although it is somewhat dated. But Entwistle apparently makes 
an effort to consider all schools of linguistic thought, including 
areal linguistics, and to refrain from categorical rejection as well 
as from blind acceptance of any. He is not afraid to use his 
head and to express individual opinions, even at the risk of being 
absurd—which he sometimes is. 

In discussing linguistic typology, Entwistle is perhaps too 
willing to accept traditional (and largely discredited) terminology, 
while professing to do the opposite (286-361). But this section 
of the book contains a wealth of ‘“‘lore’’, as well as learning, and 
is stimulating reading for linguists who are able to apply a well- 
needed grain of salt now and again. But the treatment of indi- 
vidual languages and language groups is inevitably sketchy and 
unsatisfactory. The few words devoted to Hittite or Tokharian 
or Celtic, e. g., are scarcely distinguished contributions to linguis- 
tics and certainly not an improvement over previous treatments 
of the same subjects. 

A chapter on stylistics, called Values (265-285), les largely 
outside the domain of linguistics proper, although there are count- 
less points of contact between the two fields. Readers will 
perhaps disagree with the author on every page of this chapter, 
and most will probably not accept the arbitrary pronouncement 
(p. 268) that there ‘“‘can be no stylistics save of one’s native tongue 
and of the present time.’’ This is followed by a discussion of 


stylistic studies on the part of scholars, many of whom became 
experts in the stylistics of languages other than their own (e. g. 
L. Spitzer). Such contradictions are to be expected in the book, 
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and the author himself would perhaps consider them a necessary 
feature of linguistics and of the study of language. 

Linguists should read this book. It may provide a partial 
corrective to extremism in any direction, and it may prove fuitful 
by the very opposition it will provoke. The author, who was no 
fool, would no doubt want it that way. He was not frivolous 
in his approach, and he cannot be dismissed lightly, however 
annoying the work may be in places. 


New York University 
. - Pees OBERT A. OW S 
Columbia University Rose A. F aamens 


HuGH HENCKEN, Indo-European Languages and Archeology, 
American Anthropologist, Memoir 84. 68 pp. Menasha, Wiscon- 
sin, 1955 
In the early part of this century, as can be seen from such works 

as Herman Hirt’s Die Indogermanen and Sigmund Feist’s Indo- 

germanen und Germanen, it was not unusual for linguists to grapple 
with such problems as the culture, migrations, and place of origin 
of the speakers of Indo-European. More recently, for a variety 
of reasons, there has been an increasing reluctance to deal with 
these problems on a broad scale. The continuing increase of 
materials available to archaeologists has been matched by the 
greater complexity of the problems of linguistic relationship intro- 
duced by the discovery of new languages and the elaboration 
of new theoretical approaches. Consequently, with the major 
recent exception of Walter Porzig’s Die Gliederung des indo- 
germanischen Sprachgebiets, linguists have been generally content 
to restrict their use of archaelogical material to a more localized 
terrain, as in the case of Whatmough’s Foundations of Roman 

Italy and the considerable work that has been done by various 

scholars on the Illyrian question. 

The archaeologists have approached the problem from their 
side of the fence too. The best-known work from this point of 
view is probably V. Gordon Childe’s The Aryans, which appeared 
in 1926. This very thorough treatment of the subject made use 
of the traditional reconstruction of the Indo-European homeland 
on the basis of lexical evidence: kinds of animals, kinds of trees, 
etc., for which there were words held in common by many Indo- 
European languages. With this reconstruction as a guide, Childe 
set about the task of sifting through the archaeological evidence 
in search of the prehistoric culture that best fitted the specifications 
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of the lexical evidence. The author of the present work, Dr. 
Hugh Hencken of the American School of Prehistoric Research, 
has approached the problem from the opposite direction. Begin- 
ning with the proveniences of the various languages at the start 
of the historical period, he has in each case attempted to associate 
the arrival of the language in that area with the attested arrival 
of the bearers of a new culture. Then, by tracing these material 
cultures back to their place of origin he is able to deal with the 
problem of the original homeland. In some cases, of course, a 
connection is more easily demonstrated than in others. Thus 
the Venetic inscriptions of northeastern Italy are a part of the 
Atestine culture that had had an uninterrupted development in 
that area for several centuries, so that it is reasonable to assume 
that the Atestine culture and the Venetic language were brought 
into Italy by the same people. On the other hand there are several 
separate invasions of the British Isles—Neolithic, Early Bronze Age, 
Late Bronze Age, Iron Age—to be considered in connection with 
the appearance of the two branches of Celtic in that region. The 
author handles all these delicate problems with a commendable 
restraint and caution, and is able to come to the conclusion that 
‘“‘__a case can be made for tracing several of the centum languages 
of Europe to urnfield people of the Late Bronze Age... Some ele- 
ments of the urnfield cultures can be traceable to an origin in 
southeastern Europe (Hungary and the Balkans). Many non- 
urnfield elements in Italy also came from southeastern Europe, 
implying that Italic might have had a similar origin. Reasonably 
settled agriculture, which had long been established in southeastern 
Europe and Asia Minor, was an element in many of the cultures 
tentatively attributed here to the ancestors of speakers of Indo- 
European languages.”’ The non-European members of the family 
offer difficulties, for there are no clear archaeological connections 
between their sites and those of the languages of Europe. The 
speakers of eastern languages seem to have given up all recogni- 
able traits of their culture except their languages and to have 
adopted the customs of the areas into which they moved. 

In the course of his discussion of these matters, Hencken gives 
a lucid account of the prehistoric European archaeological situation 
that will be highly interesting and informative for linguists. 
However, there are other aspects of the book about which linguists 
may well be dissatisfied. To be convincing, a work that combines 
linguistics and archaeology must be satisfactory to the specialists of 
both fields, and as the state of our knowledge in each of them 
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becomes richer and more extensive, it becomes well-nigh impos- 
sible for one person to exercise complete control over both. 
Hencken, an archaeologist, shows a sound understanding of the 
general problems of Indo-European linguistics, and that he has 
kept up-to-date in the field is shown by his inclusion of such recent 
developments as Trubetzkoy’s theory of the original disunity 
of Indo-European and Swadesh’s glotto-chronology, but, as is 
implied in his introduction, he has deliberately avoided many 
of the complexities and debates that might have been introduced: 
“This article is an experiment in treating simultaneously the 
evidence of language and the evidence of archeology to see if and 
how these may be brought to bear on common problems. It 
is not an attempt to solve problems but to compare some views of 
linguists and archeologists to see where areas of possible agreement 
and disagreement may be. It is hoped that these comparisons 
will evoke comment and criticism. Naturally linguists and 
archeologists alike are not in agreement on the interpretation cf 
all their respective materials. No effort has been made here to put 
forward any view as representing the consensus of all workers in 
any field.” 

Indeed a striking characteristic of the book is the author’s 
failure to represent by more than passing remarks the profound 
lack of agreement that he mentions here. There are apparent 
advantages to such a simplification of the material, yet it is possible 
that the disadvantages are such as to raise doubts concerning the 
validity of the entire work. Many of Hencken’s theoretical recons- 
tructions are based on a coordination of linguistic and archaeolo- 
gical evidence. But would not such a reconstruction be automa- 
tically invalidated for a linguist who put a different interpretation 
on the linguistic evidence? That Hencken is aware of these pro- 
blems is shown by such a sentence as this: ‘‘For those who consider 
the centumsatem division important, which not all linguists do, 
one might make another suggestion.’”’ A case in which such a 
difference of opinion might have a definitite effect on Hencken’s 
procedure is that of Italo-Celtic. He says: ‘if one is going to 
apply the pattern already discussed for connecting Celtic with 
urnfields and with a sufficiently developed agriculture for perma- 
nent settlement, it may be well to look for the same thing in Italic, 
which is closely related to Celtic. If one looks in Italy for a suffi- 
ciently developed agricultural system...” But, the person who 
does not believe that Italic is closely related to Celtic is entitled 
to look in Italy for something entirely different. Of course if 
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one stops to consider every such alternative no conclusions at all 
will be reached, which would perhaps be the normal result of 
trying to combine two fields that are marked by evidence suscep- 
tible to contradictory interpretations. The author states that it 
is not his purpose to solve problems but to compare views and 
evoke comment. Would not this énd be better served by bringing 
all the evidence out into the open so that linguists and archaeolo- 
gists alike would have as sound a basis as possible for theorizing? 
The comment that is likely to be evoked from the linguist, parti- 
cularly the European linguist, is that the author has neglected 
some favorite theory. If what is desired is to brew up a vat of 
controversy over the pre-history of the speakers of Indo-European, 
the views of Krahe, Altheim, and Pokorny, of Pisani, Bonfante, 
and Devoto, and of Sturtevant for his Indo-Hittite hypothesis 
are indispensable ingredients that would add much to the flavor 
of the result. 

What this book is, is an excellent analysis of a very complicated 
archaeological situation, with sufficient reference to the Indo- 
European languages to provide ease of orientation for the linguist. 
For this much needed and welcome contribution the author is to 
be warmly thanked. 


Columbia University WILLIAM DIVER 


DaniEL M. Crass, A Comparative Study of Word Order in Old 
Spanish and Old French Prose Works (a dissertation presented 
to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of the Catholic 
University of America). xvim1+66 pp. Washington, D. C. : the 
Catholic University of America Press, 1955. 

In a suggestive little article a few years ago (Hispania 35.305-309, 
1952), T. B. Irving noted a number of parallels between Semitic 
and Spanish syntax, particularly the ease with which Spanish 
begins sentences with verbs and the frequency with which initial 
objects are recapitulated by conjunctive pronouns. He did not 
“attempt to prove that these forms are necessarily of Arabic 
origin’’ (308), but hoped for more research to look into them and 
into other parallels as well. 

Mr. Crabb’s dissertation answers the hope with an investigation 
of word order in Old Spanish and Old French works which he has 
paired for purposes of comparison, selecting them from the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, and matching them 
as closely as possible in source or content: the Biblia Romanceada 
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with the Quatre Livres des Rois, the Book of the Ascension in its 
Spanish and French translations, the Crénicas de los Reyes de 
Castilla with Joinville’s Histoire de St. Louis, Marco Polo in Span- 
ish and French, and the Corbacho with the Cent Nouvelles Nou- 
velles. He is able to draw on the rather good studies in Old French 
word order, especially Anni Haarhoff’s on the Quatre Livres des 
Rois, to explore the practically virgin territory in Old Spanish. 

Irving called attention (307) to the imitation, in Spanish, 
of Arabic word order in the thirteenth-century translation of 
Kalila wa-Dimnah. Crabb confirms this carry-over of Semitic 
word order in the Spanish Bible and Book of the Ascension. In 
both works, but in none of the others studied, the verb precedes 
more often than follows the subject. Since in all the works, how- 
ever, the verb readily came first, he considers it more important 
“not that Hebrew [or Arabic] word order was imposed on the Old 
Spanish but that it could be” (7). Whatever channeling influence 
the long contact of Spanish with Arabic may have wielded on 
Spanish syntax, its effects were presumably already embodied 
in the language at the time of these translations, and eased the 
way to fitting the Spanish to the Semitic word order without 
distortion. 

The main plot of Crabbe’s dissertation is the theory that the 
anteposed verb is a manifestation of the Semitic superstratum in 
Spain (xviii, 62). It is this type of sentence—verb-subject-object 
and verb-object-subject—that discriminates Old Spanish and 
Old French most sharply, and discriminates both from Latin. 
In Old Spanish the anteposed verb could occur under any syntactic 
conditions; in Old French it was from first to last ‘“‘only a response 
to the Kontakt power of certain introducing elements, be they 
adverbs, adverbial phrases or indirect objects” (61), as in English 
Gladly would I give them their wish. This Crabbe ascribes to the 
Frankish superstratum. Because of the divergent de-Latinizing 
influence of the two superstrata, Semitic and Frankish, the two 
languages operate “‘from the earliest date on altogether different 
principles, at least so far as verbal inversions are concerned”’ (61). 
Not until the modern period, and then for reasons that the author 
does not attempt to cover, does the anteposed verb fade in French, 
whereas Spanish retains its flexibility undiminished. 

In still another way the mechanical reflexes of French distin- 
guish it from Spanish: in a main clause preceded by a subordinate 
clause, the order subject-verb-object is almost rigidly preserved 
(cf. 21). The only apparent exceptions occur at points where 
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this “‘clause parallel” principle comes in conflict with the Kontakt 
principle (34), or some other extenuation is to be found (46). 
Spanish perhaps responds to ‘‘clause parallel’? too, but there are 
not enough examples to test it clearly, since the subject more often 
than not is omitted from the main clause (21 n. 9). 

While Spanish has greater freedom to invert, the fact that it 
is able does not explain why it does. The author accordingly is 
obliged to study not only the mechanical limitations of la langue 
but the semantic motivations of la parole. Among the latter he 
finds the tendency of the logical subject, whatever its syntactic 
function, to be uttered first. This is manifested by the demons- 
tratives in both Spanish and French: when the direct object is 
a demonstrative pronoun or a noun modified by a demonstrative 
adjective (the ‘‘here’’ demonstrative, or this, rather than the 
“there” one), it tends to precede. Crabb disproves the “‘impulsive- 
ness”’ or “‘blurting out’’ which had been assumed by his predeces- 
sors as the main force in such inversions (cf. 15, 27); while impul- 
siveness is a force, a more powerful one is the nearness of the object 
to a previous mention of its referent, hence typically signalized 
by this and serving as the logical subject by virtue of the direction 
known-to-unknown: y esla gran guarda faze hazer el gran Can (39). 
Stress is recognized as an influence though not systematically 
investigated; reference is made, I think correctly, to the impor- 
tance of end-stress as the locus of the new or most informative 
element in the utterance (15, 53). Rhythm is occasionally men- 
tioned, but not pursued farther than applying the generalizations 
of Lerch (x; cf. 49). 

Though the author admires the concreteness of the Kahanes’ 
treatment of word order in modern Spanish (x, xili-xiv), he does 
not use their terminology and the tests that he applies are in 
general those of Lerch (x), for example in taking subject-verb- 
object order as basic and regarding other orders as inverted—a 
sacrifice of scientific relativity that is pragmatically justified 
(it enables the author to speak of one-step and two-step displace- 
ments, 38). The most fruitful inference that he draws from the 
Kahanes is the influence of the demonstrative, already noted 
(xiv). 

The theme is well presented. After an introduction announcing 
it and summarizing previous work, the author delimits his data 
(main clauses only, all with explicit subject, verb, and direct object 
other than a personal pronoun), and proceeds to cover each period 
in a separate chapter, each of which gives first the over-all figures 
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and percentages of the sample, with citations, and then discusses 
the word-order types separately. 

Errata are few and of no consequence except the failure to 
supply page numbers for cross references in the notes up to page 
29. The booklet is neatly printed, its only fault being the lack 
of contrast in type faces which makes it difficult to detect breaks 
between sections and subsections; a decimal system of numbering 
might have remedied this. I found no errors in the text except 
possibly the classification of e tiene todo el mundo en su cuerpo esa 
stella (11) as verb-object-subject (without the context it looks 
more like verb-subject-object) and the citation of the type Es 
el...que (62) which, nowadays at least, calls for Es el... el que (quien, 
etc.). I would suggest that before rhythm is used as an expla- 
nation for the use or omission of redundant pronouns (27), a study 
be made of what kinds of nouns these pronouns do or do not repeat, 
such as Poston undertook for modern Spanish (Hispania 36.263- 
272). 

As dissertations go, this one is well written. It has a few 
passages that require double-takes (23 line 3, 36 lines 11-13, 42 
lines 9-10), but for the most part moves along smoothly. Perhaps 
the day will come when the directors of theses and dissertations 
will no longer insist on the exaggerated self-effacement that 
replaces every I think with it is thought (20, 32) and my thesis 
with the present thesis, to the confusion of any reader who wants 
to corner the proprietor of the thesis or the thought. Happy 
day. 


University of Southern California Dwicut L. BoLINGER 


Hans KURATH and SHERMAN M. Kuun ed., Middle English 
Dictionary. Part E.1. ii+120 pp., Plan and Bibliography. 
xii+106 pp., Part F.4. 196 pp. (numbered 757-952). Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1952-1955. 

NB. Our page references are to the second fascicle unless 

specified otherwise. 

The formidable task of compiling a dictionary covering texts 
written in many different centuries and dialects requires not only 
immense labor and thorough scholarship, but also raises many 
complicated problems regarding the classification and the presen- 
tation of the data. MED excels both in its rich collections which 
whole generations of scholars have helped to assemble, and in 
their practical arrangement. The history of the project is sketched 
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in a brief introduction (ix-xii). The quotations cannot, of course, 
include all examples from all ME texts, but they embody an 
unusually large amount of evidence. In a selective check on 
the fascicles available I miss only the headword forriden ‘“‘ride 
ahead”’, evidenced in Lay. 26931: pat pe Rom-leoden: heom for- 
riden hafueden. ; 

As the “‘basic dialect’’ for their entries, the editors, for obvious 
reasons, choose the London dialect of the late 14th century of 
which we have more abundant evidence than of any other type 
of ME. The entries are designated as nouns, verbs etc., according 
to the conventional system of word classes. Phonemically signi- 
ficant variant forms from other dialects and the inflexions of 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs are listed in full, and ample cross- 
references are provided. As this is a dictionary of ME rather 
than of OE, prim. Gmce., or Indo-European usage, the etymological 
notes are brief and restricted to the immediate predecessors in 
OE, OF, ON, Lat. etc., of the ME word concerned. 

The spelt forms are interpreted phonemically with the help 
of various diacritical marks. These are preferred to a phonemic 
transcription proper in order “‘to avoid too great a divergence from 
the spelling of the MSS.” (4 b). Thus /u:/ is spelt déu, while the 
letter &@ denotes /y:/. The affricates are written & (= /d8/), and 
ch, ech (= /t8/). Both /p/ and /d/ are uniformly rendered as 
ih, and ¢ indiscriminately stands for /k/ and /s/. In these latter 
cases the reader’s knowledge of PDE will forestall any serious 
ambiguity. 

The editors present their phonemic analysis of late 14th century 
English in the introduction (4-7). This is of a dialect different 
from Chaucer’s in so far as it has no distinctively different long 
and short consonants!, consonant length having been neutralized 
in the case of the stops and sonorants, and replaced by an oppo- 
sition voiced + voiceless in the case of the fricatives. In this dialect 
long consonants after short stressed vowels are in complementary 
distribution with the respective short consonants in all other 
positions—apparently in a way similar to modern Swedish and 
Norwegian?. In this context the editors offer a brief structural 


1 “This usage was current from Norfolk northward and was not unknown in London 
by Chaucer’s time” (6 b). 

2 The editors’ curious remark ‘‘as in Modern English” (Pari E.1. ia) puzzles the 
reviewer who knows of no similar distribution of long and short consonants in any 
PDE dialect. 
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statement regarding the change of the OE consonant system into 
late ME (6 b). 

In their treatment of vowels, the editors at one point disregard 
the phonemic principle by writing @ for the sound derived from 
OE (Ws) éa, 2 (<prim. Gme. 4d, ai) etc., without regard to the 
question whether or not this stands in opposition to ¢ < OE. @, éo0 
etc., in their basic dialect. Did they not dispose of sufficient data 
to determine whether or not, and in which positions, the two 
sounds had already coalesced?* For unnamed reasons the pho- 
neme /n/ is also omitted from the list. Possibly [yn] was merely 
a variant of /y/ before /g/ after stressed syllables in late ME, 
as in /sing/+/sin/*. 

In view of such uncertain points and of the controversy to 
which some of them have already given rise>, we hope that the 
editors will decide elsewhere to present in greater detail the evi- 
dence for their highly suggestive, and in some respects, revolu- 
tionary analysis both of the historical development of the ME 
sound system and of its late 14th century form. 

In the body of the dictionary the headwords, variant forms, 
and etymologies are followed by brief semantic descriptions. 
The editors conceive of the meaning of a word as its relationship 
both to its environment in the textual chain and to its referent. 
In the bigger entries the meaning of the word concerned is subdi- 
vided according to the customary procedure. Each semantic 
subdivision is identified by a PDE equivalent or periphrasis, and 
supported by a number of quotations from ME texts in chrono- 
logical order. The editors pay close attention to distributional 
criteria both as regards syntactic constructions and particular set 
phrases and compounds. For instance, s. v. fiisen the transitive, 
intr., ad refl. constructions are treated as separate subdivisions, 
and the intr. applications are further classified according to whether 
or not fisen is linked to the preposition fo, and s. v. foster the 
compounds foster brother, foster moder etc., are entered separately 
in bold type. In the case of technical applications, brief encyclo- 
pedic hints are provided in so far as the necessary information is 


> The question has so far been highly controversial .K6keritz, Shak. Pron. 196 f. 
argues for the coalescence of the two phonemes in the South-east before the end of the 
ME period. Horn-Lehnert, Laut und Leben § 127 date it by 1600, Luick, Hist. Gr. 
§ 499 in the early 18th century. However, all hand books indicate early coalescence 
in certain special positions. 

* sing ended in /g/ in ME; cp. Hern-Lehnert § 405. 

5 Cf. Malone, Lang. 29, 205; Flasdieck, Anglia 71, 465. 
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available, e. g. about the legal status of a fre-ienaunt as opposed 
to a serf. 

In the present state of semantics where we possess neither 
an operational definition of meaning nor satisfactory methods 
to determine the meaning of particular morphemes or sequences 
or morphemes, the meaning of the ME vocabulary has ‘to be 
ascertained by implicit inference from the relevant examples. 
This procedure, though underpinned by the evidence of glosses, 
translations etc., where they are available, must, in the last resort, 
often turn on pure guess-work. Thus fore-liggen v. intr. in 3if 
he wolde pis forewarde halde ... oder uoreliggen (Lay. 23635-23639) 
which was translated as lie dead by Madden, is rendered as delay 
in MED. As this is the only example of its kind and has no equi- 
valent in Layamon’s French source, neither translation can be 
anything but tentative. 

Under such circumstances, certainty is impossible in many 
cases, and the editors have to content themselves with broad 
classifications rather than aim at nice distinctions which would be 
even more arbitrary. Even so an overlapping of subdivisions has 
not always been entirely avoided. For instance, s. v. ete (2) 
we find for drihlenes eie in section (2 a), godes eie and gwat for eize, 
zwal for loue in (1 b), Forr lufe ne forr ezze in (1 c). With equal 
caution the editors refrain from any attempt to base facile theories 
of meaning development on slender evidence, but prefer to present 
the meaning subdivisions in a tentatively systematic rather than 
in a would-be chronological sequence. 

For similar reasons an alphabetical order of the entries was 
obviously preferable to a systematic one for which no rigid and 
generally recognized formula has been found to this day. We 
suggest, however, that the editors consider attempting a classified 
survey of the ME vocabulary according to semantic groups in a 
later supplement volume. This would greatly enhance the value 
of MED to the student of semantics. At the same time it would 
constitute a new departure in a vital field of linguistics which has 
been lamentably neglected so far and in which we are still largely 
shooting in the dark®. 

For the purpose of the chronological order of the quotations, 
the dates of all MSS quoted in MED have been systematically 


* As a solitary attempt at systematic treatment of one part of the PDE vocabulary, 
see E. Leisi, Der Wortinhalt: Seine Sirukiur im Deuischen und Englischen, Heidelberg 
1953. 
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re-checked, and an impressive bibliography of dated texts, MSS 
and editions has been assembled comprising 83 pages in double 
columns and bidding fair to become a standard reference book 
on ME sources. Unless very precise information is available, 
the dates are broadly assessed as falling within given 25 year 
periods. Thus the editors again avoid committing themselves 
on points where greater precision could be reached only at the 
expense of reliability. Both MS dates and composition dates 
are supplied it they are thought to differ by at least 25 years. 
For reasons of convenience each entry in the bibliography is also 
accompanied by the appropriate reference to Well’s Manual and 
to Brown-Robbins’ Index. 

Further a survey of ME dialects and isoglosses and a list of 
well localized texts published earlier in Ess. Stud. Univ. Mich. 
13, 1-60 are included in MED (8-12). The general list of abbre- 
viations (13 f.) suffers from the apparent omission of all entries 
beginning with the letter P. Though it is easy to guess what the 
abbreviations p., pl., ppl. stand for, | am puzzled by P. in the 
entry fisen |. 1. 

Though the presentation of the material is inevitably in the 
nature of second-best solutions to problems not susceptible of 
ideal solutions within the vast scope of the present work, and 
though it thus falls short both of the standards of theoretical 
perfection and of many special desires and expectations, it would 
surely be difficult to propose a more practical arrangement making 
MED as generally useful as it now is and promises to be. The 
editors show wise caution in refraining from rash speculations, 
preferring admissions of uncertainty and deliberate vagueness 
to facile precision and easy solutions in handling questions to 
which no definitive answers can be given in the present state of 
linguistic scholarship. As compared with similar undertakings 
in the past, MED also excels by using modern linguistic concepts 
and methods. Synchronic and diachronic problems, sounds and 
phonemes, are generally distinguished. The relationship between 
meaning and distribution is constantly kept in view. The phone- 
mic analysis, the bibliography with its list of MS collections and 
local documents, and the description of isoglosses and dialect 
boundaries make MED a standard work of reference far beyond 
the province of pure lexicography. 

Students of English were already very fortunate in the past 
in possessing richer information on the history of their language 
than their colleagues working in other fields|§ MED is adding 
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one more substantial entry to our list of essential books. With 
its rich store-house of material well classified, dated, localized, 
and phonemicized, it bids fair to become both the corner-stone 
and the cope-stone on the edifice of ME scholarship, and at the 
same time to prove an indispensable stepping-stone to any future 
research in the field. The fascicles available so far entitle us to 
look forward to the remainder of MED with the highest expecta- 
tions. 


University of Kiel HERBERT PILCH 


Harry H. Jossetson, The Russian Word Count, and frequency 
analysis of grammatical calegories of standard literary Russian, 
Detroit, Wayne University Press, 1953. 

Statistical counts of linguistic units are a new, and still contro- 
versial, tool of linguistic analysis. Many consider it as essential 
for the fuller theoretical understanding of structures and/or the 
improvement of methods of teaching. However, counting words 
or syllables — though very easy and hardly time-consuming — is 
quite dull, so that most persons who think they need a count limit 
themselves to exactly what they need. For this reason most 
counts are of little use to other scholars. Therefore, there is 
great satisfaction in reviewing a carefully made collection of data 
that, by far, overshoots any specific purpose of the author and 
which will benefit a whole range of users. We shall see, however, 
that seemingly inocuous simplifications make this work in large 
part unsuitable for certain theoretical purposes that happen to 
be closest to this reviewer’s interests; we doubt in fact that any 
really all-purpose count can be made. 

The material-.studied consists of one million running words 
divided into 100 samples of 10,000 words each, each, sample being 
drawn from a fairly homogenous sources. 25 samples are from 
the 19th century ,25 samples from between 1900 and 1918, 50 from 
1918 on. 50 samples are conversational material and 50 non- 
conversational; 59 fiction, etc. 

There is, in Dr. Josselson’s files, one IBM punch card for each 
occurrence of each word. This card identifies the word by its 
number in a dictionary and gives at the same time the type of 
source, the source itself, and some grammatical features. 

The book provides two types of summaries of these files. 

First of all, 200 full-page charts give, for each word, the combined 
frequency of occurrence, as well as its frequency in various periods 
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of history and in various types of material. However, to shorten 
the listing, rules were drawn for discontinuing the count when a 
word had occurred a fixed number of times. The number of 
samples analyzed at that moment is called the “range of the word”’. 

Further, the introduction contains tables and charts giving the 
percentages of occurrence, both in relation to the total material 
and to each one of the subdivisions labelled ‘‘conversational’’, 
non-conversational, of the parts of speech, of cases, degrees of 
comparison, verbal aspect, mood, tense, person, etc. 

It is clear, therefore, that the whole work was based upon the 
acceptance on the conventional grammatical description of Russian 
The book will undoubtedly be, for this reason, of great help in 
teaching this structure and vocabulary. However, it will be of 
less help in providing data for a renewed, closer and more detailed 
description of structures. In particular, the reviewer, interested 
in frequency distributions for given samples, found, that because 
of the use of the ‘‘range’’, one sample only (The Caplain’s Daughter) 
had been studied fully! (Incidentally, the result confirms a modi- 
fication of Estoup and Zipf’s law, suggested by the reviewer.)* 
It is suggested that when an author’s aim is to make an all-purpose 
count, he should make it an exhaustive one for as many individual 
samples as possible. 

After having set up a word count, the author had the curiosity 
to check whether such a count was meaningful, that is, whether 
any of the samples studied could really be considered in a first 
approximation as the result of a series of successive independent 
“draws from a hat’. This approximation was vindicated: a) 
constituent parts of The Caplain’s Daughter “reflect the whole 
book very well, by and large’; 6) gaps between reoccurrences of 
a frequent word follow the law for independent successive draws; 
c) rare words are sufficiently sparsely clustered. Just one remark: 
the reference to radioactivity on page 31 is quite irrelevant; 
the reason for the “law of gaps’”’ (p. 30) is in no way “hidden’’. 

The existence of such a work is most encouraging. However, 
counts should not be an end in themselves: what is most needed 
at the present time are further theoretical ideas about what should 
be counted and why. 


Université de Genéve BENOIT MANDELBROT 


* Word 10 (1954). 1-27, 
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ULLENDOoRFF (E.). — The Semitic Languages of Ethiopia. A 
Comparative Phonology. X1v+ 273 pp. 1 carte hors-texte. 
London: Taylor’s Foreign Press, 1955, 

La thése de doctorat (Oxford) de M. Ullendortff s’inserit direc- 
tement a la suite de |’‘Essai de tableau dialectal éthiopien” qui 
sert de préambule aux Etudes d’Ethiopien méridional de Marcel 
Cohen. Mais tandis que celui-ci, en une cinquantaine de pages, 
passait en revue l’essentiel des faits de phonétique, de morphologie 
et de syntaxe, Ullendorf consacre un volume de prés de 300 pages 
uniquement a la phonétique (descriptive et historique). C’est dire 
importance de l’ouvrage. Si l’on ajoute que depuis 1931, date de 
parution de |’*‘Essai’’ de Marcel Cohen. il n’est aucune des langues 
sémitiques d’Ethiopie dans la connaissance de laquelle des travaux 
signés Brockelmann, Cerulli, Marcel Cohen, Conti Rossini, Grébaut, 
Leslau, Littmann, Moreno, Polotsky, ne nous aient fait progresser, 
on ne pourra contester l’opportunité de l’entreprise de |’auteur. 

Mais malgré tant d’apports, et de qualité, je ne crois pas que les 
obstacles que rencontrait en 1931 le comparatisme sémitique 
éthiopien aient grandement diminué depuis. Ils n’ont en tout cas 
pas disparu. 

Nous sommes loin encore de pouvoir, comme le souhaitait en 
conclusion Marcel Cohen, “‘envisager la construction d’une véri- 
table grammaire comparées des langues [sémitiques] éthiopiennes”’ 
(Etudes, p. 52). Car la grammaire historique du guéze est encore 
a faire, et celle de l'amharique aussi. On en est encore a polémiquer 
sur l’existence de dialectes en amharique comme en tigrigna! 
La description du gafat (par W. Leslau) est tout juste a impression. 
C’est trop peu de dire que le substrat agaw de ces diverses langues 
est loin d’étre parfaitement connu. Et méme la question de l’influ- 
ence de ce substrat sur le guéze n’a, que je sache, pas seulement été 
posée. A cdté de cela notre connaissance du harari et du tigré a 
notablement progressé, comme, & un moindre degré, celle du 
gouragué et de l’argobba. Mais la mieux étudiée de ces langues n’est 
pas (pour l’heure, car des publications sont prévues) aussi bien 
(ou mal) connue que ne sont l’amharique ou le guéze. Les études 
manquent aussi sur le sudarabique moderne, et sur l’arabe du 
Yemen, capable de nous instruire sur un substrat sudarabique 
qui ne devait pas étre loin du guéze. 


Doit-on en conclure que les éthiopisants n’ont pas travaillé? 
Certes non, et l’ouvrage d’Ullendorf en est la preuve. Une tentative 
a cette échelle n’était pas concevable il y a vingt-cing ans. 
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Attendre que toutes les conditions favorables fussent réunies 
pour se prononcer, c’était risquer de renvoyer a |’infini le traitement 
du probleme. De plus, il était grandement nécessaire de faire le 
point, d’essayer d’y voir clair dans cet ensemble complexe en 
précisant les acquisitions, en signalant les “‘blanes’’ a explorer. 
Aussi bien devons-nous féliciter l’auteur de l’avoir entrepris. 
La tache ne lui a stirement pas été facile, et les sémitisants lui 
sauront certainement gré de l’effort accompli pour faire progresser 
leur commune discipline. Quant aux éthiopisants, ils ne pourront 
rendre de plus bel hommage a cette thése qu’en lui accordant le 
long et sérieux examen qu'elle mérite. 


On sait qu’en dehors du guéze, qui se survit dans l’usage litur- 
gique, le groupe du sémitique éthiopien comprend le tigré, le 
tignigna, l’amharique, le gafat, l'argobba, le harari et le gouragué. 
L’origine sudarabique de ces diverses langues n’étant mise en 
question par personne, l’étude des rapports dans lesquels elles se 
trouvent les unes par rapport aux autres améne a se poser les 
questions suivantes 

a) On a Vhabitude de grouper a part tigré et tigrigna sous 
létiquette d’“‘éthiopien septentrional’’, amharique, gafat, argobba, 
harari et gouragué constituant I’“éthiopien méridional’”’. Faut-il 
ne voir dans cette terminologie que le reflet d’une certaine disper- 
sion géographique, ou la prendre a la lettre comme |’expression 
dune classification linguistique? Autrement dit, ambharique, 
gafat, argobba, harari et gouragué sont-ils plus proches entre eux 
qu ils ne le sont du tigré et du tigrigna, et réciproquement? 

b) L’amharique a-t-il, au méme titre que le tigré et le tigrigna, 
le guéze pour origine, ou est-il le représentant d’un parler sudara- 
bique proche mais distinct du guéze? Sous cet énoncé anodin se 
dissimule l’essentiel du probléme. Car toute la question est de 
savoir si le seul guéze ou au contraire plusieurs langues ou dialectes 
(ou parlers, nous reviendrons la-dessus) sudarabiques ont été 
importés en Afrique orientale. Auquel cas il serait plus que vrai- 
semblable que des groupes d’envahisseurs sémites forcément 
différents sont venus d’Asie, et par des voies sans doute multiples ; 
que la distinction entre éthiopien méridional et septentrional 
n’est ni une simple commodité, ni le résultat de l’évolution du 
guéze en milieux différents ; enfin que le guéze doit rejoindre le 
tigré et le tigrigna dans le groupe septentrional ; 


c) Quelles que soient les réponses faites aux questions précé- 
dentes, on verra dans le tigré et le tigrigna des représentants du 
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guéze. Comment les situer par rapport a celui-ci ? Certains consi- 
dérent le tigré comme plus conservateur — autrement dit plus 
proche du guéze — que ne |’est le tigrigna. L’un et l'autre peuvent 
d’ailleurs provenir de parlers trés proches du guéze et non-pas de 
celul-ci. 

Pour Ullendorf, ‘‘nothing has céme to light that prevents us 
from assuming that one Semitic language, perhaps in very slightly 
varying forms, was imported into Africa from South Arabia” 
(p. 224). Jusqu’ici, on ne peut que lui donner raison. Mais il pour- 
suit : “‘In fact we might express the same thought in positive 
form : there is, I submit, sufficient evidence to assume that the 
modern Semitic Ethiopian languages are of uniform origin, 1. e. 
they belong to the same group, which simply means that they 
represent the differentiations of one ancient language: Goe‘ez”’ 
(ibid). La progression du raisonnement d’Ullendorf est bien faite 
pour étonner. Car on peut toujours lui opposer |’affirmation de son 
prédécesseur: “il n'y a pas moyen de prouver que ce ne sont pas 
plusieurs dialectes nettement distincts qui ont passé d’Arabie en 
Afrique” (Cohen, Eludes, p. 3). Ullendorf nous dit : “relationship 
between languages connotes modification in various ways of what 
once was one single language” (p. 224). Mais ceci n’est qu’une 
partie de la réalité linguistique : «il est toujours possible que 
certaines ressemblances proviennent de développements indé- 
pendants et convergents, les points de départ étant différents » 
(Cohen, Etudes, p. 3). 

Autre argument : la comparaison de |’éthiopien avec le sudara- 
bique moderne montre qu'il y a ‘“‘a basic unity in each group 
which distinguishes it from all others” (p. 224). Mais il ne s’en suit 
pas forcément que l’ensemble sudarabique moderne descende d’une 
seule et méme langue —— ni l’ensemble éthiopien non plus. 

Il y a la une incertitude qu’il convient de dissiper. Je crois que 
tout le monde accordera a |’auteur que les langues sémitiques 
modernes de l’Ethiopie ont une origine commune, a_ savoir 
SUDARABIQUE, et qu’elles constituent un groupe, celui du sudara- 
bique « africain », s’opposant a celui qui est resté en Asie. Je crois 
méme qu’on lui accorderait sans trop de difficulté que toutes ces 
langues sémitiques éthiopiennes résultent de l’évolution divergente 
d’une seule langue ancienne, pourvu qu’il maintint la possibilité 
de formes plus ou moins variées. On pourrait méme reconnaitre 
qu'il s’agit en l’occurrence du guéze, mais ceci reviendrait a dire 
que nous ne connaissons du guéze importé en Afrique, qu’un seul 
des dialectes qui le constituaient. Car tout ce que nous savons de la 
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véritable prolifération des dialectes (ou parlers : en l'état actuel 
de nos connaissances, simple question de mots) en Ethiopie et en 
Arabie du Sud, rend extrémement improbable qu’une seule langue 
sudarabique non différenciée ait été introduite en Ethiopie. 

Mais Ullendorf oublie la possibilité méme de ‘“‘very slightly 
varying forms’, pour refuser de rattacher l’amharique a une 
“unknown ‘sister’ tongue’? du guéze. “This theory’’, dit-il, ‘is 
neither necessary..., nor inherently likely’!. A largument que 
“it disturbs the historical pattern which will be set out in the 
following’ (p. 224) s’ajoutent d’autres raisons historiques et 
philologiques. 

L’étude d’Ullendorf ‘tin the main part has not brought out any 
linguistic features in Amharic, for instance, which defy explanation 
by reference to Goa‘az.” (p. 225). Mais la suite montre que, par 
“linguistic features’, l’auteur entend uniquement des notions 
d’ordre phonétique. Or, s’il est tout a fait admissible que le manque 
de place ait interdit 4 Ullendorf de traiter dans un méme ouvrage 
d’autres questions que celles de phonétique et de phonétique 
historique, il est moins acceptable de fonder des conclusions aussi 
définitives sur des critéres aussi partiels. 

L’opinion de l’auteur est qu’on peut écarter de l'étude compa- 
rative les faits de syntaxe et de lexique “easily susceptible to the 
influence of other languages’’ — et cela est particuliérement vrai 
du sémitique éthiopien, trés influencé dans cet ordre la par le 
couchitique. Mais le couchitique n’est pas un; il y a la une erreur 
trés répandue qu’il convient de relever, et l'étude comparée de la 
syntaxe et du vocabulaire permettrait précisément, grace a cette 
diversité du substrat couchitique, de mesurer l’influence de ce 
substrat sur chacune des langues (ou dialectes) en cause. Car, 
pour nous replacer dans I’hypothése de l’auteur, si tout le sémitique 
éthiopien dérive d’une seule forme linguistique non différenciée 
a l’origine, ce sera essentiellement a |’influence des diverses langues 
de substrat qu'il appartiendra d’expliquer les différenciations 
actuelles. 

Quant a l’étude morphologique, si Ullendorf l’écarte, ce n’est pas 
que ‘‘morphological criteria can be neglected’, mais, dit-il, “‘in 
our case I have found that phonetics and phonology offer in many 


1 N’y a-t-il pas quelque inconséquence a dire ensuite (p. 226) de lancétre de 
lamharique : « In the south...evolved from southern speech forms of Ga‘az a lan- 
guage of the Amharic type». Tout semble se ramener a une querelle de mots 
« langue sceur », « dialecte », « parler » ! 
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instances more scope fort fruitful comparisons.’’ Pour lui le 
systéme morphologique est plus sensible aux influences extérieures 
que le systéme phonologique. “It is generally thought that the 
phonetic—phonological system offers the strongest resistance to 
an impact from outside, and this is why it has been selected here 
for special examination” (p. 223). ° 

L’argument en soi préte a la critique, mais il est bien plus 
urgent de faire remarquer que si Marcel Cohen, parmi d’autres, 
a été amené a formuler avec prudence les hypothéses combattues 
par Ullendorf, c’est surtout a partir de critéres morphologiques. 
Sans doute peut-on penser qu’Ullendorf ne Vignore pas, et qu’il 
a trouvé de bonnes raisons pour ne pas étre du méme avis, mais tant 
qu’il ne nous aura pas fait connaitre ses vues sur la morphologie 
comparée du sémitique éthiopien, nous ne saurions étre convaincus. 

Il y a, par exemple, dans la conjugaison amharique, bien des 
choses assez difficiles a expliquer a partir du guéze tel que nous le 
connaissons. Si |’auteur détient les explications, il est trés souhai- 
table que le second volume qu’il annonce ne se fasse pas attendre. 

Les raisons d’ordre historique qu’on nous offre sont assez nom- 
breuses. Premiérement, sil y avait eu une ‘“‘sister-tongue’”’ du 
guéze, comment expliquer qu’on n’en trouve trace ni dans l’épi- 
graphie ni dans la littérature ? ‘‘Neither were the conditions in the 
Aksumite Empire favourable to a complete loss of all visible 
traces of such a language, nor does any indirect evidence point to 
such an event, e. g. Ethiopian words in Arabic: it would have been 
very odd if no members of the alleged proto-Amharic group had 
ever been included in the Ethiopian expeditions in Arabia’ (p. 
224-5). 

A quoi il est aisé de répondre que ces absences n’impliquent pas 
forcément l’inexistence du dialecte ou de la langue en question. 
Il est bien clair en outre que si une cerlaine vue des faits histo- 
riques ne s’accommode pas de lhypothése d’un prototype non- 
guéze de l’amharique, c’est peut-étre que cette vue mérite d’étre 
révisée. 

Et en effet, a la “reconstruction” d’Ullendorf on peut opposer 
un schéma tout différent, et parfaitement valable. La pénétration 
sudarabique en Afrique orientale ne s’est sirement pas faite d'un 
seul coup, sous forme d’invasion massive avec conquétes, et fon- 
dation du royaume d’Axoum. Les colonies sudarabiques on dt 
exister et prospérer pendant plusieurs siécles isolément, avant de 
pouvoir se regrouper, passer a l’offensive par les armes et par la 
diplomatie, fortes d’une civilisation supérieure, pour aboutir a la 
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fondation d’un état agaw-sémitique : notre ‘“‘royaume d’Axoum’’. 
Il n’est pas improbable done qu’en guéze méme, langue d’Axoum, 
aient existé des différences entre la langue évoluée en terre afri- 
caine et celle que parlaient les groupes successifs de nouveaux 
arrivants. Ce n’est pas deux, mais plusieurs états de langue qui 
devaient étre confrontés. Il ne faut pas compter sur la maigre 
littérature épigraphique connue pour révéler l’existence de ces 
divers états du guéze. Dans la littérature livresque, plus abondante, 
la recherche n’est pas facile, aucun manuscrit existant n’étant 
contemporain de la période du guéze parlé, mais de toute facon 
elle n’a pas été entreprise. On sait bien que la langue de la litté- 
rature manuscrite n’est pas homogéne ; quand il s’agit de traduc- 
tions, on voit dans les différences le reflet de la langue de |’original ; 
mais aucune étude méthodique n’a été faite ; il n’est pas déraison- 
nable de penser a une certaine évolution diachronique, comme a 
existence de divers états contemporains du guéze, qui pourrait 
expliquer partiellement l’existence (probable elle aussi, mais non 
étudiée) de plusieurs « traditions » du guéze de nos jours. 

Pour en revenir a histoire elle-méme, pourquoi vouloir a tout 
prix que les Amhara aient fait partie du royaume des « Habacha » ? 
Qu’on pense a l’isolement dans lequel le royaume du Choa a vécu 
pendant des siécles. Il peut trés bien y avoir eu plusieurs centres 
sudarabiques dans l’Ethiopie antique, comme il y avait plusieurs 
voies de pénétration du littoral vers l’intérieur. L’itinéraire des 
immigrants Axoumites est bien connu, du golfe de Zoula 4 Adoua 
et Axoum. II est encore en usage de nos jours ; les commercants 
yéménites, immigrés temporaires, le parcourent dans les deux sens, 
a partir de Gondar devenu le nouveau terminus. Ainsi peut-on 
s'imaginer les premiers courants d’invasion : va-et-vient incessant 
de marchands, déposant a chaque arrivée un petit contingent 
d’émigrés définitifs. C’est ce qui se passe encore maintenant, y 
compris le mariage avec des femmes éthiopiennes. 

Une autre route existe, connue de nous tardivement, ce qui 
n’est pas suffisant pour nier son ancienneté. Elle part de la région 
de Zeila, rejoint Harar, pour aboutir 4 Ankober. Les commercants 
européens du x1x® siécle l’ont pratiquée. Il semble que ¢’ait été 
la voie suivie par les musulmans d’Asie venus au secours de leurs 
coreligionnaires africains. Je crois que c’est une vieille route. 

I] ne me parait done pas improbable qu’il ait existé en Ethiopie 
deux groupes sémitiques distincts : celui du Nord, peut-étre plus 
ancien, plus compact et plus fort, qui s’est épanoui dans le royaume 
axoumite des Habacha; celui du Sud, peut-étre plus récent, 
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moins solidement implanté, aux possibililés moindres ; tous deux 
séparés l’un de l’autre par des kilométres de pays montagneux 
agaw (de |’Averghelle jusqu’au Lasta, prés de deux degrés de 
latitude). Ainsi s’expliquerait que les Amhara n’aient apparemment 
pas participé aux expéditions axoumites en Arabie ; que le royaume 
amhara, n’existant pas, n’ait pas laissé de monuments ni eu 
d’activité littéraire (activité qui, a Axoum, était étroitement 
conditionnée par le prosélytisme chrétien). 

Quand les Amhara apparaissent dans lhistoire, a la fin du 
x1 siécle, le royaume d’Axoum a succombé depuis prés de trois 
siécles sous les coups des agaw, juifs et paiens, en insurrection. 
Et on n’entendra plus jamais parler de lui. Le royaume amhara, 
méme dans ses périodes brillantes, semble avoir ignoré la tradition 
architecturale Axoumite. De ce temps, le guéze est une langue étran- 
gére, ou morte : c’est la langue des livres, langue de prestige, langue 
des livres saints et de la liturgie, langue de la correspondance et des 
chroniques. Mais déja, des mots amhariques s’y mélent... Et les 
étudiants en théologie sont forcés d’APPRENDRE le guéze. 

Ce schéma admis, un certain nombre de choses s’éclairent dans 
la géographie linguistique. Tigré et Tigrigna occupent la zone de 
colonisation axoumite. L’amharique est parlé dans la zone de 
colonisation amhara, colonisation qui a pris naissance aprés la 
période dite «obscure ». Ainsi s’explique qu’on parle amharique 
sur la rive gauche du Takkazé et 4 Gondar, malgré la proximité 
d’Axoum et I’éloignement considérable du pays amhara. 

Deuxiéme point. On sait que les colons venus d’Arabie du Sud 
s’établissaient sur le plateau, évitant les zones basses et chaudes. 
Or c’est dans la région de Harar que la route venant de Zeila 
aborde le plateau, et c’est précisément dans cette région qu’on 
trouve le Harari et |’Argobba-sud. De méme, c’est dans la région 
d’Ankober que la route venant de Harar retrouve les hauteurs, 
et c’est au pied d’Ankober qu’on trouve |’Argobba-nord, et sur le 
plateau lui-méme c’est la province de langue amharique du Choa. 

Je ne me risquerai pas a dire quoi que ce soit du gafat pour 
le moment ; il y aura lieu d’y revenir quand les travaux de W. Les- 
lau seront accessibles. Quant a l’argobba, le dernier auteur a s’en 
étre occupé le trouve si proche de l’amharique qu’il inclinerait a 
n’y voir qu’un dialecte de cette langue (Leslau in Word 8 (1952), 
p. 74). Peut-étre est-ce aller un peu loin. Une autre question me 
parait mériter d’étre posée, pour laquelle je n’ai malheureusement 
pas de réponse : le harari n’est-il pas un dialecte argobba de citadins, 
parlé et évolué dans un milieu fermé, avec possibilité d’une certaine 
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influence de |’arabe, en dehors des langues couchitiques locales ? 
Je sais bien que d’une maniére générale on considére le harari 
comme proche du gouragué oriental; mais ces diverses liaisons 
ne me paraissent pas incompatibles. 

On pourrait dire alors que le domaine éthiopien méridional 
présente une incontestable unité, depuis l’amharique jusqu’aux 
trois groupes de dialectes gouragué. 

Ce groupe éthiopien méridional provient-il de l’évolution d’un 
ou plusieurs dialectes ? Il n’est pas possible de se prononcer. On 
peut noter en tout cas que la diversité des substrats est consi- 
dérable. Pour l’amharique : agaw-occidental, agaw-oriental et 
agaw-meéridional ; au Choa proprement dit, substrat non identifié ; 
dans la région d’Addis-Ababa, substrat galla (pour la classification 
des dialectes agaw voir BSL 50 (1954), p. vi). Pour le gafat : agaw 
méridional. Pour l’argobba et le harari, il faut penser a l’afar, 
au somali, au galla; pour le gouragué, au galla et au sidama?®. 

Pour mieux séparer le harari et le gouragué du groupe méridional, 
on s’est ingénié a y trouver des ressemblances avec le tigré et le 
tigrigna. Les critéres linguistiques invoqués (tels par ex. que la 
réalisation spirante d’un k non géminé entre voyelles) ne me 
paraissent pas décisifs. Je sais bien que Conti Rossini a écrit, il 
y a prés de cinquante ans, que « selon toute probabilité», les popu- 
lations harari et gouragué provenaient d’anciennes colonies mili- 
taires tigréennes. Mais le respect di a ce savant ne doit pas nous 
aveugler. Ce n’est la qu’une opinion, formulée avec une prudence 
qui autorise d’autres hypothéses. Quant aux affirmations de 
’historien éthiopien Alaqa Tayya, je crois qu’il y a toutes sortes 
de bonnes raisons de les accueillir avec une réserve extréme 
son Histoire regorge d’inexactitudes, de fables, et de lambeaux 
d’érudition occidentale mal digérés. Mais je crois préférable, pour 
gagner du temps, de renvoyer le lecteur aux pp. 46-51 de |’« Essai » 
de M. Cohen. Elles sont encore d’actualité. 

Ce n’est pas seulement le harari et le gouragué que l’auteur 
veut ramener au tigrigna, mais aussi |’amharique (en quoi il est 
parfaitement logique avec lui-méme, tout en rapprochant de 
nouveau l’amharique, le harari et le gouragué; il aurait da tenir 
compte aussi de |’argobba). Pour lui ‘‘the lesser impact of substrate 
elements on Tigrifa and long, almost completely independent, 


2 En fait il est difficile de parler d’un substrat galla, sauf pour l’amharique de la 
région d’Addis-Ababa. La poussée galla vers le nord s’est exercée aux xv¢/xvi* siécles. 
Mais l’influence du galla ne peut étre niée. 
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development make up the sum total of the differences between 
Amharic and Tigrina’’. Comme d’autre part le tigrigna a eu pour 
substrats au nord l’agaw septentrional et au sud |’agaw oriental, 
on ne s’explique pas trés bien cette différence de réactions. 

En conclusion, il n’est pas plus déraisonnable de penser qu’il 
existe un éthiopien méridional remontant a une ou plusieurs formes 
linguistiques (langues, dialectes, parlers) différentes de ce que 
nous appelons le guéze, que de penser le contraire. L’une et l’autre 
hypothése restent a prouver. 

Niant lexistence d’un éthiopien méridional, Ullendorf conclut 
a bon droit : “strictly speaking, it is, therefore, meaningless to 
refer to Tigrina and Tigré as North-Ethiopic” (p. 229). Cependant 
il n’avail pas pu renoncer a les réunir (p. 227) : ‘“‘in reality the two 
languages are the same; one might call Tigré “lowland Tigrina’’, 
for that is what it amounts to historically’. Mais il ne semble 
pas qu’on puisse en dire autant de damharique — et un groupe 
éthiopien septentrional réapparait. Rappelons que le tigré s’est 
développé sur des substrats bedja et agaw septentrional, et que les 
substrats de l'amharique et du tigrigna sont peut-étre plus proches 
entre eux. 

Ullendorf conclut que ‘‘all talk of Tigre being the most direct 
‘“‘descendant”’ of Go‘az must be abandoned’’; on lui donnera raison 
entiérement. Il ne semble pas que le Tigré puisse étre génétiquement 
plus proche du guéze que le tigrigna. Une autre question reste 
posée : le tigré est-il plus conservateur que le tigrigna ? On ne 
pourra y répondre que quand on connaitra mieux les trois langues 
en cause. 

En discutant comme je l’ai fait les conclusions d’Ullendorf 
je me rends bien compte que j’ai passé sous silence |’essentiel de 
louvrage, a savoir l'étude phonétique. A cela deux raisons : l'une, 
c’est que je me refuse 4 admettre que |’étude phonétique a elle seule 
fournisse des indications déterminantes sur le probléme d’ensemble 
du sémitique éthiopien ; l'autre est que je ne peux me résoudre a 
discuter le tableau dressé par l’auteur. Celui-ci en effet, dés sa 
Préface, nous avertit que l’ouvrage qu’il publie n’est pas tel qu’il 
le voudrait. S’il avait a le refaire, il ne se placerait plus au point de 
vue « traditiannel », mais au point de vue phonologique. II serait 
donc également oiseux de rendre compte du livre du point de vue 
« traditionnel », puisqu’Ullendorf le rejette, que du point de vue 
phonologique, puisqu’il en voit lui-méme les avantages. Je crois 
qu’il serait beaucoup plus fructueux d’essayer d’esquisser les 
systémes phonologiques des langues en cause, a partir des docu- 
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ments réunis par l’auteur. Mais ceci nous fait sortir du cadre d’un 
compte rendu, et mérite un article indépendant. On y verra alors 
(prochainement je l’espére) lintérét de la these d’Ullendorf. 


Ecole des langues orientales, Paris JOSEPH TUBIANA 


Witutiam A. SMALLEY AND NGUYEN-VAN-VAN, Tiéng Viél Cho 
Cac Gido-Si, Vielnamese for Missionaries: A Course in the 
Spoken and Written Language of Central Vietnam. Trial 
Editions. Books One (Two sections), Two and Three (Two 
sections). Dalat, Vietnam: Imprimerie Evangélique, 1954. 
‘ielnamese—Basic Course. 8 volumes. Presidio of Monterey: 
Army Language School, 1955-1956. 


—_— 


Tiéng Viét Cho Cae Gido-Si is presented, as Co-author Smalley 
states in his Preface, ‘‘to those missionaries who are learning and 
will be learning Vietnamese.’’ The book was completed as a 
four-month project. For years materials on Vietnamese have 
disregarded all theories of language learning and teaching, and 
criminally forced into the European mold! a language which can 
manage beautifully without the obligatory categories of Western 
tongues. It is therefore truly heartening to see the philosophy 
behind the course given due emphasis, by means of statements 
such as “‘a language is primarily a spoken phenomenon and that 
speech (both in the hearing and producing ends of it) should be 
considered primarily in language learning.” (Introduction, p. 1). 

The speech on which the course is based is that of the second 
author, a native of Tourane, Central Vietnam. The outline of 
the course follows the Spoken Series, each unit beginning with 
‘basic’ sentences, built up gradually through immediate consti- 
tuents. Substitution drills are amply provided. Hints on Pro- 
nunciation come next, then in a section on Grammar, structure 
is discussed in non-technical language. The section on Reading 
and Spelling is introduced only after the first few units. Outside 
assignments are listed at the end of each unit. They consist, 
among others, of selected passages from Nida’s Learning a Foreign 
Language,? Emeneau’s Siudies in Vielnamese (Annamese) Gram- 


‘The only exception was a wartime course: M. B. Emeneau and Diether von den 
Steinen, A Course in Annamese (Berkeley: University of California, 1943). 

* Eugene A. Nida, Learning a Foreign Language: A Handbook for Missionaries 
(New York: Foreign Missions Conference of North America, 1950). 
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mar,* and a Vietnamese Primer for the first and second grades. 

Except in Book 3, each Vietnamese utterance is presented 
both in the conventional orthography (called quoc-ngu)‘ and 
in phonemics. The phonemicization, to be used as a guide to 
pronunciation — recorded on tape — is kept very ‘close to the 
Vietnamese spelling, whose inconsistencies are eliminated. 

Appendix | discusses the pronunciation of Central Vietnamese 
sounds, and in Appendix 2 are listed ‘various combinations of 
letters in the standard orthography and the pronunciation they 
usually represent.” 

In discussing the importance of tones in Vietnamese, the authors 
caution the student that his job is to mimic the teacher, to ‘‘say 
what he says, do what he does, make the faces he makes”’ (p. 23). 
“It is better to feel like a fool now than to make a fool of yourself 
every time you speak the rest of your missionary career,”’ or 
(p. 25) “Make a monkey out of yourself.” 

Beginning with Book 2, a good dosage of religious language is 
introduced, including scripture translation, talk about church 
affairs, topics which the missionary is likely to encounter during 
his pastorate. Samples of letters which the minister may write 
to local authorities, friends and members of his congregation are 
also given. 

The feature which strikes this reviewer as duly underlined and 
tremendously helpful is the inclusion of long lists of various tone 
sequences as well as “‘tongue-twisters,” to which the student could 
very well get accustomed through constant listening and mimi- 
cking. 

The so-called mim-mem (mimic-and-memorize) technique is 
also employed in the course prepared and currently taught at 
the Army Language School. It is worth noting, from the very 
beginning, that teaching there is mainly confined—as it should 
be at least on the “‘basic’’ level—to the spoken language of every 
day. Like all Asian languages, Vietnamese is taught intensively 
in a 12-month period. The basic course in this language comprises 
to date 128 lessons, divided up as follows in eight volumes:® 


3M. B. Emeneau, Sludies in Vietnamese (Annamese) Grammar, (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1951). 

‘Cf. Nguyen Dinh Hoa, Quoc-Ngu, The Modern Writing System in Vietnam 
(Washington, D. C.: 1955), where the discussion is based on the dialect spoken around 
the area of Hanoi. 


5 At this writing a song book is also published. It contains several martial or revo- 
lutionary Vietnamese songs and reproductions of paintings by Nguyen Cuong and 
Pham Huy Nhung. 
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Volume I, Lessons 1-16 (May 1955), Volume II, Lessons 17-32 
(June 1955), Volume III, Lessons 33-48 (July-August 1955), 
Volume IV, Lessons 49-64 (August 1955), Volume V, Lessons 
65-80 (September 1955), Volume VI, Lessons 81-96 (October 
1955), Volume VII, Lessons 97-112 (November-December 1955), 
Volume VIII, Lessons 113-128 (January 1956). 

The northern dialect of Vietnamese, spoken by people in the 
area around Hanoi, is used throughout the course since it has had 
“the most prestige of the three [dialects|, because it is commonly 
thought of as being the basis for the literary language.”’ (p. 1). 
The students are not exposed to the speech of speakers from other 
areas until later in the course; differences between the northern 
and southern dialects are discussed in Volume V. 

The difficulty involved in learning a tonal language is pointed 
out at the outset. The six tones are fully described with illustra- 
tions and diagrams. The description of the “high broken” and 
“low broken’’® tones is as ingenious as it could be when non- 
technical terms are used. Incidentally the name huyén which 
traditional grammarians gave to the low falling tone comes from 
a Sino-Vietnamese word /hwian/ huyén with a restricted meaning 
‘suspended, hanging.’ 

Vietnamese consonants are also given careful treatment. The 
author distinguishes those which are “like English,’’ those which 
are ‘“‘similar to English’, and those which are ‘‘different from 
English.”’ The latter include palatal nasal /n/, unaspirated stops 
/p, t, e and k/, aspirated stops /th and kh/, among others. Tones, 
consonants and vowels—and vowels clusters—occupy the first 
26 pages. Records are available for the students to repeat after 
the models. 

The first eight lessons use a very clever device, with a view 
to familiarizing the student with Vietnamese structure. Thus 
English sentences such as ‘‘This is small,” ‘‘Is this jacket yours or 
mine?’’, are translated into a sort of pidgin English, i. e. ‘“Object 
this small’’, “Object jacket this belong gentleman or belong 1?”’ 
This kind of mental exercise ought to, with the aid of pictures 
(which remind one of the English, Spanish, French, and what not, 
Through Pictures series in pocket book size), enable the students 
partially to unlearn the English constructions and get the flavor 
of the language they are learning. 


®° Emeneau, op. cii., p. 8 and passim. The tones are given slightly different names 
in Nguyen Dinh Hoa, op. cit., p. 9. 
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As the course proceeds—with dialogues to be memorized—the 
text is interspersed with more cartoon-like illustrations, some of 
them exceedingly charming and utterly Vietnamese, and every 
so often a combination lesson is presented which includes all 
new constructions or ‘“‘model sentences.”’ An effort is made to 
emphasize the colloquial language while laying some stress on 
the technical language which the students will encounter eventually, 
namely military jargon, with titles, ranks, army units, names of 
weapons, etc. Perhaps to counterbalance this semi-specialization, 
texts on Vietnamese geography, history, and culture are presented 
from time to time. This is doubtless a laudable effort to link 
language training and “area training.”’ However, some texts 
on ‘‘Vietnamese culture’? deal rather with Chinese stories and 
anecdotes. 

On the whole both courses, to the mind of this reviewer, are 
well designed and constitute useful tools of adulf foreign language 
learning, providing opportunities for listening, speaking, reading, 
and then writing, in that order. Translation skills will have to be 
acquired by means of more advanced and different materials 
introduced at a later stage, and ultimately depend on the trans- 
lator’s command of certain formal features of his own language. 
In the meantime the two courses reviewed here are invaluable 
to the student-missionary and the military respectively because 
they both contain excellent drill materials. 


Columbia University NGUYEN DiInH Hoa 
A. Coupez, Etudes sur la langue Luba. — Annales du Musée Royal 
du Congo Belge — Sciences de | Homme, Linguistique, vol. 9. 


Tervuren 1954. 190 pp. 


Le Luba ou Tshiluba est une langue bantou de la section centrale 
Nord (classification de G. Van Bulck) parlée au Congo Belge dans 
le Kasayi, au Nord-Ouest de la frontiére d’Angola, et qui a fait 
objet d’études abondantes de A. Burssens, E. Willems et 
A. E. Meeussen. L’ouvrage de M. A. Coupez se présente comme un 
complément aux travaux de ce dernier. 

Il faut en effet porter la plus grande attention au titre : il ne 
s’agit pas d’une description de la langue, mais de deux articles 
distincts traitant de deux problémes strictement délimités, l'un 
de morphologie, l’autre de phonologie comparée. L’accés en est 
facilité aux non-spécialistes par la netteté de la présentation et la 
concision de l’exposé, mais plus encore par la stireté de la méthode. 
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La terminologie employée est soigneusement définie et illustrée 
d’exemples simples, la description étant toujours maintenue sur 
le plan formel. Tout au plus peut-on relever dans l’inventaire des 
éléments composant la forme verbale |’interférence de deux ordres 
de critéres : tous les morphémes y sont définis par leur fonction 
grammaticale, sauf le radical (p. 15) et le postradical (p. 16) qui 
le sont par leur comportement tonal. 

Cette confusion de deux niveaux d’analyse est d’ailleurs de peu 
de conséquence puisqu’il s’agit dans la premiére partie d’éclairer 
les combinaisons tonales de la conjugaison luba par application 
des régles de contraction dégagées par A. E. Meeussen. A l’inven- 
taire des éléments de la forme verbale fait suite celui des combi- 
naisons possibles de ces éléments dans les différents types de 
formes ; un troisiéme chapitre donne des exemples de contraction 
tonale. Le dernier est un exposé de la fonction du ton dans le 
systéme verbal, dont l’intérét compense la briéveté : on y voit 
esquissé un paralléle entre l’opposition de deux catégories de tons 
(« lexicaux » et « grammaticaux ») définis par les morphémes sur 
lesquels ils portent, et l’opposition sémantique entre « représen- 
tation objective » et «représentation subjective ». La structure 
tonale fournirait ainsi au Luba « les cadres généraux de [sa] conju- 
gaison ». 

La seconde étude a pour objet l’établissement d’une liste de 
correspondance entre le Luba et le Bantou commun. Le dessein 
strictement comparatif exclut toute analyse structurale. La des- 
cription phonologique du Bantou commun et celle du Luba sont 
fondées sur |’étude philologique de matériaux fournis par les 
travaux antérieurs, complétés et vérifiés pour le Luba avec l’aide 
de deux informateurs. La mise en paralléle des phonétismes bantou 
et luba permet d’établir une série de formules d’équivalence qui 
sont utilisées dans le dernier chapitre pour dresser une liste alpha- 
bétique des correspondances morpho-sémantiques entre les deux 
langues. Dans les limites qui lui ont été tracées, l’étude est précise 
et scrupuleuse. 

Le méme jugement pourrait étre porté sur l’ensemble de |’ou- 
vrage. Il faudrait un grand nombre de contributions de cette 
sorte pour donner a la recherche linguistique appliquée aux langues 
négro-africaines la rigueur qu’elle a acquise en d’autres domaines. 


Université de Lyon G. MANESSY 
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R. AUSTERLITZ 


TAKASHI Kamel, Chinese Borrowings in Prehistoric Japanese. 
61 pp. Tokyo: Yoshihawa Kobunkan Ltd., 1954. 


Différents auteurs, et en particulier Karlgren en 1926, dans 
Philology and ancient China, pp. 128-136, ont signalé des emprunts 
que le japonais aurait fait au chinois avant |’arrivée de |’écriture 
chinoise au Japon au vie siécle de notre ére. Le Professeur Kamei 
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examine, l’un aprés l’autre, une quinzaine de ces mots et montre 
que ni du point de vue du sens, ni du point de vue de la forme, les 
rapprochements ne sont convaincants ; pour quelques-uns d’entre 
eux, par exemple uma, le nom du cheval, il pourrait venir de 
Corée. On ne saurait trop approuver la prudence de M. Kamei 
ainsi que sa méthode qui consiste a expliquer tout d’abord les 
mots japonais dans le cadre du japonais lui-méme, et a préciser 


‘au maximum le sens avant de chercher des parentés lointaines. 


Ceci est d’autant plus recommandable que japonais et chinois 
étaient anciennement séparés au sud de la Corée ou dans l’est de 
la Chine, par des langues actuellement disparues. 


Paris A. G. HAUDRICOURT 
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